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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Here's  a  Foreign  letter,  please  Mr.  Arkwright,"  said  Jessy  in  her 
purring,  pleasant  voice,  as  with  a  wistful  look  into  his  face  she 
appeared  at  his  room  door  the  following  evening.  "  I  know  now, 
where  Vienna  is,"  she  added,  with  a  pretty  downcast  smile.  Yet 
she  would  have  burned  both  letter  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  that 
handed  it  to  Gerald,  rather  than  that  he  should  have  had  it,  could 
she  have  known  what  was  inside.  Once  more  help  came  to 
Gerald,  as  it  doubtless  does  to  all  of  us  at  the  right  time  if  we 
would  but  welcome  it — "  a  way  of  escape  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
bear  it." 

[HARRY   FORTESCUE   TO   GERALD   ARLINGTON.] 

"  Strasse  224,  Vienna,  18  . 
"  My  dear  old  Gerry, — Can't  you  relax  for  an  instant  from  those 
absorbing  calculations  touching  timber  and  slates,  to  feed  a 
starving  fellow-creature  ?  Haven't  I  been  hungering  for  months 
(certainly  two)  for  news  of  your  state  and  prospects,  you  villainous 
Gerry  ?  Now  I  pray  you  tell  me  how  you  are  getting  along  and 
what  you  are  doing,  both  internally  and  externally.  To  incite  you 
to  this  benevolent  exertion,  I  proceed  to  inform  you  I  am  cheerier 
than  I've  been  for  many  a  day,  getting,  in  fact,  into  wholesome 
condition  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  exercise,  bathing  in  the  Danube, 
and  rowing  or  skating  upon  it,  pretty  nearly  all  the  winter  through. 
The  medical  schools  here  are  very  interesting,  and  some  of  the 
lectures  first  rate,  though  there  is  a  deal  too  much  of  that  homoeo- 
pathic humbug.  And  yet  that  is  rather  wonderful  and  interesting 
too,  from  its  prodigious  extravagance.  I've  knocked  together  a  few 
hasty  acquaintances,  and  found  some  really  pleasant  sterling  fellows 
among  them  ;  but  the  morality  tide  is  uncommonly  low.  Upon 
my  word,  Gerald,  the  recoil  from  their  ways  is  almost  enough  of 
itself  to  make  one  virtuous.  I've  better  help,  however,  than  that. 
God  bless  you,  old  fellow;  may  you  ever  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  His  favour,  and  of  an  approving  conscience — for  all  you  have 
done  for  your  unworthy  Hal.  I  don't  mean  I  have  an  easy  life  of 
it  yet,  however,  by  any  means.  If  you  are  fighting  and  groaning 
a  bit  yourself,  as  I  daresay  you  are,  be  thou  encouraged  to  make  it 
a  good  fight  by  thinking  of  thy  poor,  sorrowful  disciple  in  the  thick 
of  his  troubles,  but  without  the  infinite  solace  thou  hast  amidst  thy 
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woes.  Now  listen,  Gerry,  boy,  what  do  you  think  I  saw  a  week 
ago  ?  I  couldn't  write  it  before,  though  I  tried.  A  poor  creature 
came  running  and  sobbing  up  my  stairs  the  other  day,  imploring 
me  to  come  to  her  husband  who  had  been  run  over  by  some  drunken 
English  snob  doing  the  magnificent.  When  I  got  to  the  wretched 
little  room  I  found  two  females  by  the  man's  bedside  propping  up 
the  pillows.  One  of  them  was  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  the  other — well 
— I  was  told  it  was  a  young  English  lady.  The  room  was  dark 
enough,  and  I  wouldn't  look  at  her  face  till  I  had  got  through 
the  operation,  but  something  told  me  pretty  soon  who  it  was. 
Gerry — Gerry,  you  have  won  the  choicest  treasure  ever  granted 
to  man.  Don't  think  I  covet  it ;  no,  you  might  look  into 
every  corner  and  cupboard  of  my  heart.  I've  '  nowt '  there 
to  be  ashamed  of,  old  friend  ;  but  may  you  bless  her  and 
worthily  care  for  her — or  there's  no  hell  deep  enough — Bah  ! 
I'm  getting  into  heroics.  She  didn't  look  over  bright,  I  must 
confess,  though,  at  first,  there  was  a  very  glad  smile  of  re- 
cognition (she  couldn't  help  that,  poor  girl,  to  your  friend,  you 
know).  But  she  became  frigid  and  reserved  directly  after,  perhaps 
seeing  my  agitation,  which  I  couldn't  hide  at  first.  But  when  I 
took  the  opportunity,  as  we  were  going  away,  of  saying,  frankly 
and  cheerily,  I  had  heard  lately  from  an  old  friend  in  England,  that 
princely-hearted,  though  fearfully  bumptious,  poet,  orator,  and 
clerk  (excuse  the  liberty,  but  I  don't  often  butter  you),  to 
whom  her  brother  Alfred  and  I  owed  a  good  deal — well,  my  boy, 
you  should  have  seen  how  her  wild,  sorrowful  eyes  lighted  up,  and 
her  pale  cheek  flushed,  and  how  thankful  and  interested  she  looked. 
Poor  thing,  I  fear  those  wretched  parents  of  hers  are  leading  her 
rather  a  dismal  life.  I  got  an  invitation  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
and  we  had  a  little  more  private  talk  together ;  but  they  have  left 
Vienna  since.  I  could  see  there  was  more  than  one  fine  fellow 
encouraged  by  her  profligate  parents,  but,  Gerry,  you  must  know 
she  took  care  I  should  see  the  supreme  indifference  with  which 
she  treated  them — young  and  old,  tilled,  and  covered  with  orders, 
fascinating   young  attaches,  and  all — as  if  she  said  "  Procul  es/e ! 

Have  I  not  been  loved  by Ah  !  by  such  a  paragon,  and  do  you 

think  I'm  going  to  look  atyou?"  Well,  well,  nevertheless  I've  no 
message  for  you  exactly,  but,  in  spite  of  all  daddies,  keep  true  to 
your  love,  Gerry,  keep  true  to  her.  It  will  all  come  right  at  last, 
depend  upon  that — it  must.  If  I  could  only  send  you  her  picture 
as  she  stood  leaning  against  the  balcony  door  that  evening,  toying 
with  a  rose,  and  listening  to  some  remarks  of  mine  about  you,  not 
exactly  depreciatory,  and  yet  hopeful,  and  then  the  upward,  wistful 
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glance  of  thankfulness,  first  to  me,  and  then  to  Heaven.  But 
good-bye,  my  Gerry,  I  daresay  it  is  true  that  God  is  over  all,  and, 
if  so,  it  will,  must,  all  be  well  for  both  of  us.  I  believe  more 
firmly  than  ever  that  order  and  health,  happiness  and  harmony, 
are  to  come  uppermost  at  last,  and  quash  disorder,  disease,  and 
strife.     Good-bye,  dear  old  Gerry. 

Yours  lovingly, 

P.S.— Write  soon.  H.  F. 

Poor,  foolish  little  Jessy  had  no  lessons,  no  smiles  that  evening. 
There  was  sufficient  excuse  in  the  alleged  necessity  for  immediately 
answering  the  foreign  letter.  He  had  reason  to  thank  God,  as  he  did 
with  a  very  full  heart,  for  this  letter,  for,  by  its  help,  he  walked  out 
of  the  Syren  gardens  that  night — walked  away  from  the  snare  of 
deadly  sin  and  cruellest  wrong  which  was  very,  very  near  being 
committed  against  two  of  the  lovingest  women's  hearts  in  all  the 
world.  That  night  he  dreamed  that  he  was  a  hunted,  guilty  outcast. 
What  crime  he  had  committed  he  knew  not,  but  an  indefinable 
sense  of  guilt  lay  very  heavy  on  his  soul.  Then  he  thought  he  saw 
Harry  come  to  his  bedside  with  a  club  in  his  hand,  glowering  on 
him  with  indignation  and  unutterable  wrath.  As  the  shade  lifted 
its  hand  to  strike  him  a  terrible  blow,  he  started  up  in  an  agony 
of  fear  and  woke.  "  Thank  God  !  "  was  his  first  thought,  as  he 
wiped  the  great  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  brow,  "  I  am  not 
guilty." 

But  he  had  committed  wrong  against  those  two  loving  hearts. 
No  man  can  walk  so  far  along  the  path  that  leads  to  sin  without 
wronging  some  one — if  only  himself,  but  most  probably  others 
also.  In  this  case  it  is  easy  to  see — it  was  easy  enough  for 
Gerald,  when  his  eyes  once  opened,  to  see — that  he  had  been 
sinning  grievously  against  Jessy  in  letting  her — nay,  encouraging 
her — to  wind  her  affections  round  him  ;  for  though  she  herself  had 
been  greatly  to  blame,  her  uneducated,  untrained  woman's  nature 
demanded  pleaded,  that  large  excuse  should  be  made  for  her 
share  of  the  guilt.  But  Gerald  felt  with  deep  remorse,  also,  how 
grievously  he  had  been  sinning  against  that  high-hearted  girl  who 
was  wandering  far  away  in  her  lonely  maidenhood,  refusing  all 
offers  of  a  home  and  wedded  love  for  his  sake — that  peerless  damsel 
who  had  given  herself  to  him  in  solemn  and  utter  self-consecration 
for  Time  and  Eternity.  It  was  easy  to  see  this  at  last — not  so  easy 
to  see  how  retribution  was  to  come,  nor  how  fearfully  that  retribu- 
bution  might  fall  upon  one  of  the  least  guilty  of  the  two  concerned. 
Dark,  terrible  problem  this — day  by  day  creeping  and  crawling  in 
upon  us  with  all  its  horrors   in  every  newspaper  we  take  up.     The 
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had  guilty  of  the  two — yet  dragged  down  day  after  day  to  such 
fatal  shame  and  woe. 

Would  Harry  have  yielded  to  temptation  of  any  kind  from 
woman's  looks  had  he  been  Leila's  accepted  lover?  Probably  he 
would  sooner  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses.  But  then 
he  was  no  poet,  and  could  live  without  sympathy  ;  and  he  certainly 
would  not  have  admitted  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  waiting  for  his 
wife  till  he  met  her  in  heaven. 

Gerald  had  conquered.  But  how  to  face  the  poor  girl  whom  he 
had  petted  and  smiled  on  till  it  was  only  too  plain  that  her  whole 
happiness — perhaps  even  her  health  and  life — were  bound  up  in 
that  kindness  and  those  smiles  ?  How  was  he  to  break  off  that 
fatal  intimacy — cut  short  those  sweet  interchanges  of  benefits  and 
thankfulness  ? — how  face  his  own  dreary  lot  and  send  her  away  to 
misery  ?  He  could  not  go  to  his  lodgings  the  evening  following 
the  receipt  of  that  letter,  but  went  wandering  about  in  the  February 
gloom  and  darkness  thoroughly  dejected  and  remorseful. 
Jessy  gave  a  gentle  tap  that  evening  at  Gerald's  door. 
"Come  in,"  replied  a  voice,  and  Jessy  entered  ;  certainly  it  was 
Mr.  Arkwright's  voice. 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Jessy,  "I  thought  it  vas  Mr.  Ark- 
wright,"  and  even  then  she  wasn't  sure  that  it  was  not  he. 

"  Well,  it  ought  to  be,"  replied  the  gentleman.  "  Why  the 
deuce  don't  he  come  ?  The  old  woman  said  he  was  sure  to  be  in 
directly." 

And  the  speaker  swung  himself  round  to  take  a  good  look  at  the 
girl  as  she  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  door-handle.  Then  she 
saw  it  was  certainly  a  stranger.  She  didn't  like  that  look  in  spite 
of  her  vanity ;  she  knew  it  too  well,  and  hastily  retreated,  telling 
Mrs.  Pawsey  the  gentleman  upstairs  was  just  the  very  image  of  Mr. 
George,  and  had  a  voice  so  exactly  like  his  that  at  first  she  had  been 
sure  it  was  their  young  master.  But  she  didn't  like  him  for  all  that. 
Her  intercourse  with  Gerald  had  changed  coquettish  pretended 
shrinkings  from  casual  admirers  into  real  distaste  for  such  attentions. 
The  voice — yes,  it  zvas  very  like  Gerald's — that  same  soft,  musical 
voice.  Jessy  would  have  known  it  among  a  thousand.  And  the 
face  and  figure  were  exactly  like  too.  But  the  heart  was  rather 
different,  though  they  were  brothers.  Gerald  came  at  last.  Hearty 
greetings.  Richard's  explanations.  A  dividend  had  been  declared 
on  their  father's  estate,  and  the  two  brothers  had  come  in  for  a 
bit  of  it  on  certain  small  legacies  which  were  invested  in  the  house 
when  it  fell. 

"  So,"  continued   Richard,  "  I  thought   I  would   indulge  myself 
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with  a  run  down  into  the  country  for  a  little  fresh  air  and  the 
gratification  of  fraternal  feelings,  by  bringing  you  the  good  news 
and  reviving  former  tender  acquaintanceship." 

"  Right  glad  to  see  you,  Dick,  for  any  reason."  And  so  he  was. 
Since  he  had  lost  father  and  ^mother,  and  the  society  of  his  aunt, 
and  of  all  old  friends,  his  heart  had  sometimes  yearned  very 
tenderly  towards  that  only  brother.  He  was  very  thankful,  too, 
for  any  diversion  from  his  own  melancholy  and  perplexed  thoughts. 

When  Richard  had  refreshed  his  physical  man  with  the  best 
cheer  Gerald  could  give  him,  and  he  had  lighted  a  cigar,  he  began 
quietly  remarking,  "  I  couldn't  think  why  you  were  keeping  yourself 
so  snug,  Gerry — under  a  false  name,  too.  But  I  understand  it  all 
now.  Well,  she's  a  deuced  nice-looking  little  wench,  for  certain, 
and  doesn't  like  you  a  bit,  of  course.  But  to  think  of  you,  Gerry, 
who  used  to  lecture  me  so  edifyingly,  taking  to  such  ways  yourself. 
Fie,  brother,  fie." 

Gerald's  cool  disclaimer  was  met,  of  course,  by  Richard's  assumed 
incredulity,  until  the  latter  saw  his  brother  was  growing  wrathful  as 
well  as  distressed,  when  he  altered  his  tone,  and  pretended  he  had 
only  been  joking.  "  Of  course,  Gerry,  I  was  only  in  fun — you 
couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing,  I  know.  There  are  many  who  do 
think  of  it,  however.  But  I  know  you're  out  of  a  different  tub,  so 
forgive  me,  don't  look  glum,  old  man." 

Gerald  was  not  so  quickly  reconciled.  It  is  never  pleasant  to  see 
one's  own  likeness  caricatured.  What  man  likes  the  look  of  a 
monkey  ?  He  was  thoroughly  disgusted,  and  told  his  brother  so — 
giving  him  his  views  on  the  subject  generally.  But  Richard  laid 
himself  out  to  be  agreeable  and  brotherly — took  all  Gerald's  remon- 
strances penitently  and  pleasantly,  and  so  completely  deceived  said 
brother  that  at  length  Gerald  opened  his  sorrowful  heart  to  him, 
and  rather  unwisely  (as  we  who  know  more  than  he  did  would 
sagely  say)  told  him,  with  ingenuous  good  faith,  thinking  it  was  a 
good  lesson  for  Richard,  that  he  feared  he  might  have  gone  a  little 
farther  than  he  ought  in  showing  poor  Jessy  amiable  attentions  and 
interesting  her  youthful  affections.  What  to  do  now  he  couldn't 
exactly  see. 

"  I  see,"  said  Richard,  with  an  evil  smile,  well  concealed  from 
his  brother.  "It  is  a  bit  of  a  mess,  and  it's  quite  clear  the  girl 
ought  to  leave  this  town  as  soon  as  poss.  I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  a 
place  for  her  when  I  return  to  the  little  village.  I  think  I  know  of 
something  that  will  just  suit  her." 

"You,  Dick!  Catch  me  putting  her  into  your  charge,  you 
donkey.     I'm  not  going  to  trouble  you  in  the  matter  a  bit." 

u  B 
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One  can  imagine  the  vehement  repugnance  Gerald  felt  to 
harbouring  suspicions  that  his  brother  would  set  himself  delib- 
erately to  do  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  a  man  can  commit.  He  did 
not  suspect  him,  yet  he  knew  how  terribly  he  himself  had  been 
tempted  to  that  crime,  he  knew  also  that  his  brother's  notions  of 
morality  were  very  different  to  his  own  ;  and  though  he  never  for  a 
moment  believed  him  to  be  a  villain,  he  was  not  going  to  run  him 
into  temptation,  so  he  merely  answered  :  "  No  ;  I  shall  manage  the 
matter  in  a  better  way  than  that.  Of  course,  if  you  hear  or  know  of 
anything  that  would  just  suit  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  it, 
and  I'll  make  inquiries ;  but,  remember,  it  must  be  very  respectable, 
Dick,  and  if  possible  very  comfortable.  Poor  little  motherless 
thing  !  She's  a  delicate  plant,  and  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  her 
having  to  rough  it." 

"  Sneaking  kindness  for  her,  Gerry,  I  see.  Never  fear,  I'll  look 
to  it."  And  inwardly  he  thought — "What  a  snivelling  fool  that 
brother  of  mine  is.  Just  like  him.  If  he  won't  have  the  girl  I  will, 
pretty  darling,  and  make  her  very  comfortable." — "  No,  no,"  he  added 
aloud,  "she  mustn't  be  left  unprovided  for.  There's  a  lady  whom 
I  know  .wants  a  maid  to  wait  on  her.  It  will  be  just  the  thing.  I'll 
call  on  her  next  week  and  send  you  word,  then  you  can  write.  Most 
respectable  situation,  of  course.  You  had  better  come  up  yourself 
and  bring  her  there  if  it's  to  be  had.  And  now  about  this  dividend. 
.  .  .  ."  He  gave  the  particulars  and  ended  by  an  inquiry,  in 
the  most  fraternal  manner  imaginable,  as  to  whether  Gerald  would 
mind  lending  him  his  share  for  a  few  months  till  his  next  quarter's 
payments  were  due.  "  For  you  see,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  con- 
foundedly expensive  living  in  London,  and  I  haven't  had  much  to 
pay  my  bills  with  since  our  poor  dad's  decease." 

When  Gerald  had  consented  with  hearty  goodwill,  though  he 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  put  the  money  into  his  employer's 
business,  Richard's  chief  object  in  coming  was  accomplished  ;  but 
a  more  important  one  had  risen  before  him  since  his  arrival.  "Poor 
little  soul,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  watched  Jessy  tripping  across 
the  street  to  the  dressmaker's,  while  he  and  Gerald  were  looking 
out  for  the  London  coach  on  the  Monday  morning,  "  she's  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  St.  Kevin,  here,  that's  a  dead  certainty :  her 
eyes  are  as  red  as  herrings  !  What  a  cursed  shame  of  him  to  turn 
her  off  in  this  fashion.  Never  mind  ;  I'll  comfort  her  somehow  or 
other." 

Richard  was  gone,  and  Gerald  felt  more  lonely  and  miserable 
than  he  cared  that  anybody  should  know,  as  he  watched  the  coach 
splashing  down  the  hill  and  winding  away  among  the  trees  and 
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hedges.  Might  he  but  have  swung  himself  up  behind  that  London- 
bound  vehicle  and  plunged  into  the  whirl  of  London  life  and  power 
— have  gone  to  a  theatre  that  night,  for  instance,  with  Harry,  after 
dining  together,  and  there  struck  out  the  plot  of  a  new  drama  him- 
self, or  walked  on  Waterloo  Bridge  till  midnight,  sketching  forth  a 
novel — aye,  and  if  he  could  then  have  come  home  to  some  London 
lodging,  no  matter  how  poor  and  humble,  where  there  would  be  a 
bright  fire,  and  brighter  eyes,  and  one  warm  woman's  heart  watching 
for  him — one  loving  embrace  !  Whom — whom  was  it  he  pictured 
in  his  vision  waiting  for  him  by  that  poor  fireside  ?  In  these 
dreams  of  earthly  felicity,  with  all  his  loftier  life  crushed  out  of 
him,  had  it  not  been  Jessy  that  had  latterly  appeared  on  the  scene  ? 
Alas,  for  him  !  Had  his  imagination  soared  instead  to  Bunvan's 
celestial  city  and  gazed  in  upon  the  abodes  of  the  blest,  no  doubt 
it  would  have  been  a  very  different  face  and  figure  he  would  have 
imaged  as  waiting  for  him  there  ;  but  Leila  Featherstone,  even  after 
Harry's  letter,  while  worshipped  more  adoringly  than  ever,  seemed 
as  far  off  from  him  as  a  saint  in  heaven. 

The  up-coach  had  met  the  down-coach  that  morning  as  usual  at 
Longbeach,  while  stopping  to  enjoy  a  quarter-of-an-hour's  break- 
fast, having  left  London  the  night  before  at  10  p.m. 

A  rough-looking  young  man,  with  a  red,  honest  face,  and  horny, 
toil-worn  hands,  got  down  at  the  inn,  and  accidentally  jostled 
Gerald  and  Richard  as  they  emerged  from  the  passage  to  reach 
the  up-coach,  now  roaring  for  its  prey.  There  was  no  window  in 
Richard  Arlington's  breast,  fortunately  for  the  owner;  as,  if  the 
rough  young  man  could  have  looked  in  —  presuming  the  old 
psychological  theory  to  be  correct — it  might  have  been  much 
longer  before  the  said  Richard  Arlington  would  have  reached 
London.  As  it  was,  the  young  man  quietly  w.ent  his  way,  found 
out  a  small  public-house,  had  his  pint  of  twopenny — not  a  drop 
more — made  sundry  inquiries,  strolled  about  the  town  all  day  in  an 
awkward  sort  of  fashion,  treating  a  wharfinger  or  two  and  an  old 
boatman,  once  or  twice,  to  "something  short;"  then,  watching  a 
dressmaker's  door,  and  getting  more  fidgety,  and  looking  more  and 
more  as  if  he  meant  mischief  each  hour,  until  a  very  pretty  face 
came  peeping  out  at  the  said  dressmaker's  door,  and  then  a  neat 
little  figure  belonging  to  it,  which  went  pit-a-pat  all  the  way  up  the 
street — and  the  rough  young  man's  honest  heart  went  pit-a-pat  tip 
the  street  behind  it.  As  for  another  young  man,  rather  more  comelv, 
and  not  less  honest  on  the  whole,  he  had  been  fighting  a  great  fight 
— the  higher  nature  striving  manfully  against  the  lower  nature  ;  but 
a  terrible,  ignoble  battle  too.     As  ignoble,  in  fact,  as  human  nature 
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generally  is — not  more,  not  less.  And  now  he  reaped  the  full, 
immeasurable  benefit  of  having  fought  and  conquered  that  lower 
nature  all  his  life  previously.  He  had  won  the  battle  over-night ; 
but  when  he  saw  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  the  next  morning,  heavy 
with  watching  and  weeping,  the  fight  had  been  partially  renewed — 
only  partially.  But  that  any  fight  at  all  should  have  been  possible ! 
One  blushes  for  our  common  nature.  Let  him  or  her  that  is  with- 
out sin,  as  humiliating  (though  it  may  be  of  a  very  different  kind), 
cast  the  first  stone  at  that  young  warrior.  Is  not  all  life,  for  earnest 
hearts,  crowded  with  fighting  ?  Says  a  thoughtful  friend  of  ours, 
"  Life  consists  only  of  fighting  and  loving,  with  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  fighting."  Aye,  but  there  is  work  and  play  in  it  also — too 
much  of  the  former  sometimes,  and  far  too  little  of  the  latter.  But 
fighting  is  certainly  a  great  fact  in  human  existence.  Attila  and 
his  terrible  Huns  covering  the  vast  plains  of  Chalons — Aetius  and 
the  Roman  legionaries,  buckler  to  buckler,  fronting  them — Rome, 
once  more  in  a  thousand  centuries,  hurling  back  the  tide  of  destroy- 
ing barbarism ;  there  they  fought  and  fell,  through  three  mortal 
days  of  terrible  death-doing — disdaining  wounds,  and  torturing 
anguish  and  death.  So  on  the  heights  of  Hougoumont,  the  plain 
of  Gettysburg,  the  field  of  Worth — yes,  in  modern  days  too !  "  A 
great  battle — well  fought.     Hurrah  for  the  brave  !  " 

Bah  !  Perhaps  the  old  moralist  is  right,  and  the  battles  unseen, 
silent,  deadly,  going  forward  in  the  secret  battlefield  of  the  human 
soul,  are  the  more  fearful  of  the  two — to  the  individual  soldier,  at 
all  events,  incomparably  the  more  momentous.  But  these  secret 
battles,  have  not  they  also  been  fought  in  thousands  of  hearts  amid 
the  push  of  pike  and  roar  of  artillery  ? 

Before  going  home,  after  leaving  the  counting-house,  Gerald 
Arlington  walked  out  a  little  way  on  a  lonely  road — felt  he  was  not 
strong  enough  by  himself  to  settle  this  shameful  business  thoroughly, 
nobly — and  came  back  once  more  to  the  God  whom  his  mother 
had  taught  him  to  seek  when  a  child,  and  to  whom  he  had  carried 
many  a  childish  agony  of  fear  and  disappointment.  He  got  the 
answer  which  had  only  been  waiting  till  he  asked  for  it,  and  rose  up 
from  the  stile  where  he  had  been  leaning  a  new  man.  He  felt, 
with  passionate  fervour,  that  the  young  maiden -far  away  in  her  exile, 
who  had  listened  to  him  for  hours  with  gratitude  when  he  spoke  of 
the  true  artist-life,  who  had  shared  his  highest  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions, who  had  let  him  take  her  to  his  heart  and  then  pointed 
upwards  to  the  stars,  was  a  part  of  his  very  being,  and  deserved  of 
him  a  life's  devotion,  faithfulness,  even  unto  a  lonely  life  and  death. 
He  felt  that  all  that  was  best  and  highest  within  him  was  pleading 
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for  the  nobler  companionship,  for  the  marriage  of  his  soul  with  her 
who  had  walked  with  him  in  spirit  in  that  starry  spirit-world,  was 
pleading  too,  with  indignant  scorn,  against  the  connexion  to  which 
he  had  been  so  strongly  impelled  merely  by  passion,  and  pity,  and 
circumstances,  and  the  moral  weakness  of  his  nature.  And  thus 
the  whole  tide  of  his  feelings  changed.  He  went  back  to  his  lodg- 
ings earlier  than  usual,  calm,  collected,  pale,  very  heavy-hearted, 
but  not  with  a  shadow  of  doubt  either  as  to  what  he  ought  or 
desired  to  do,  as  to  his  feelings  in  relation  either  to  Jessie  Shalford 
or  Leila  Featherstone.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  been  under  some 
strange  hallucination  which  had  at  length  been  rolled  away,  or  as  a 
man  does  when  recovering  from  a  fever.  Jessy  saw,  or  rather  felt 
in  every  pulse  of  her  being,  when  she  came  up  in  answer  to  his 
bell,  that  the  change  which  she  feared  had  come  over  him  was 
indeed  complete.  She  had  had  a  presentiment  ever  since  Friday 
night,  when  she  brought  up  the  foreign  letter,  that  a  sorrowful 
change  of  some  kind  was  at  hand.  She  had  brought  her  lesson 
books  as  usual — those  dear  books  over  which  she  had  spent  so 
many  happy  hours,  the  happiest  of  her  life— how  much  happier 
than  perhaps  she  would  ever  know  again.  Gerald  was  standing 
before  the  fire,  so  she  put  down  the  books  and  stood  glancing  first 
at  him  and  then  at  the  fire,  her  fingers  playing  with  the  riband 
round  her  neck,  which  was  only  worn  when  she  came  up  to  him. 

"Jessy,  my  child"  (he  began  stoutly,  but  after  awhile  his  voice 
trembled  a  little),  "  I  wanted,  you  know,  to  be  of  a  little  use  to  you, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  just  the  reverse.  People  are  beginning 
to  talk  in  a  way  that  is  not  fair  to  you  or  to  me — in  a  way  it  is  not 
right  they  should  talk,  nor  is  it  right  we  should  give  them  cause." 
Jessy's  face  was  crimson.  "  Now,  if  I  am  really  to  be  to  you  the 
friend  I  wished  and  promised,  I  must  tell  you  I  think  you  may  do 
best  for  yourself  by  leaving  this  old  town."  He  couldn't  help 
glancing  at  her  face,  it  looked  now  so  deadly  pale  and  yet  so 
pretty  ;  the  blue  eyes  were  full  of  tears  ;  all  her  native  vanity  and 
coquetry  were  gone  now.  The  hands  worked  nervously.  "That 
gentleman  who  was  here  yesterday  says  that  a  lady,  a  friend  of  his 
in  London,  wants  a  neat  little  maid  just  like  you,  Jessy,  to  wait  upon 
her  children,  and  it  will  be,"  he  went  on  hurriedly,  "a  very  comfort- 
able, pleasant  situation  if  he  can  get  it  for  you,  Jessy.  Now,  don't 
be  anxious,  my  child.  I  shall  make  all  proper  inquiries  through  a 
friend  in  London.  I'm  not  going  to  send  you  back  to  Dorking  if 
you  don't  wish  to  go.  I  wouldn't  for  a  moment  advise  your  going 
away  if  I  didn't  feel  sure  it  would  be  best  for  you.  You  can  trust 
me,    Jessy,    can't   you?"    he   added    with   the   old    tenderness   of 
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manner,  taking  one  of  her  hands,  and  the  voice  which  had  begun 
in  a  harsh,  constrained  key,  was  sinking  down  into  its  low,  sweet, 
most  dangerous  tones. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Arkwright,  you  won't  send  me  away  from  you ! "  and 
the  poor  girl  fairly  burst  into  tears,  and  looked  up  in  Gerald's  face 
with  such  feminine  pitifulness,  with  such  ill-concealed  love,  that 
his  heart  trembled,  and  all  his  higher  resolves  seemed  vanishing 
away  in  the  glow  of  that  appeal.  And  Jessy,  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
truer,  loftier,  previous  love  of  the  man  whom  she  loved  so  fervently 
(had  she  known  it  she  would  probably  have  tried  very  much  harder 
not  to  let  herself  love  him  as  she  did),  utterly  untutored  and  un- 
conscious of  anything  but  his  kindness  and  her  gratitude,  innocent 
as  a  child,  with  all  her  faults,  yet  with  the  ill-regulated,  undisciplined 
feelings  of  a  passionate  woman,  and  looking  to  him  as  her  only 
true  friend  on  earth  —  Jessy  at  length  forgot  every  conventional 
distinction  and  womanly  propriety,  and  sobbing  out,  "  Don't,  don't 
send  me  away  from  you,"  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  That  moment 
might  have  consigned  Gerald  to  a  life-long  wretchedness,  and 
Leila  Featherstone  to  an  early  grave,  and  perhaps  have  saved  poor, 
passionate-hearted  Jessy  from  both.  But  another  element  entered 
into  the  combination. 

Two  minutes  before  the  rough  young  man  had  come  up  to  the 
front  door  as  good  Mrs.  Pawsey  was  dismissing  from  it,  with  an 
apple  and  a  kiss,  a  little  grandchild  who  had  come  with  a  present 
of  knitting  needles.  On  the  young  man's  inquiry  for  Mr.  Ark- 
wright, she,  supposing  he  belonged  to  the  wharf,  bade  him  go  up  to 
the  first  floor  front,  which  he  did,  knocking  sturdily  at  the  door. 
Probably  if  Mrs.  Pawsey  had  looked  in  his  face  she  would  have 
told  him  to  sit  down  while  she  went  and  announced  him.  It  was 
not  a  particularly  pleasant  face  at  any  time  to  look  at,  though  so 
honest  and  sincere.  Its  expression  just  at  that  time,  however,  was 
peculiarly  the  reverse. 

The  knock  sounded  to  the  two  who  were  on  the  other  side  of 
that  door  as  if  it  came  from  watchers  in  the  sky. 

Gerald  was  supporting  Jessy  in  his  arms  with  words  of  remon- 
strance and  yet  of  comforting  tenderness  on  his  lips.  In  another 
instant  those  lips  might  perhaps  have  met  poor  Jessy's  and  have 
pledged  him  to  her  for  life.  Who  can  tell  ?  He  could  not  answer. 
"  Come  in."  So  the  knock  was  repeated  fiercely,  and  the  door  was 
fiung  open,  and  the  young  man  stood  glowering  savagely  on  them. 

"You're  a  nice  young  couple,  you  are!"  was  his  salutation. 
Gerald's  first  sensation,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  was  one  of  infinite 
relief.    He  had  no-need  to  help  Jessy  now.    She  started  back  from 
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him,  half-screamed,  "  John  Reedham !"  and  brought  Mrs.  Pawsey 
thereby  into  the  passage  below,  wide  awake  for  once  in  her  old  age, 
and  listening  hard. 

"  I  wish  to  know  what  business  you  have  here,  sir,"  said  Gerald, 
bristling  up  and  feeling  a  strange,  terrible  consciousness  of  mingled 
guilt  and  innocence — of  deprecating  desire  for  forgiveness  and 
indignant  resentment  of  injury. 

"  And  I'll  thank  'ee  to  tell  me  what  business  that  girl  has  in  your 
arms.  I'm  here  for  her  father  as  lost  her  months  ago,  that's  what 
I  ham,  and  how  his  on  a  sick  bed  and  may  be  a-dying.  We  guessed 
some  villain  had  'ticed  her  away  when  she  wouldn't  come  home. 
I'm  here  for  her  father,  I  tell  'ee,  and  to  smash  you  up  afore  I  leave, 
if  all  be  true  as  I've  heard  about  you — curse  your  sneaking  soul  1" 
and  the  young  man's  bloodshot  eyes  gleamed  dangerously,  and  he 
raised  his  clenched  fists. 

"  Oh  !  lauk,  sir !"  shrieked  Mrs.  Pawsey,  who  had  crept  up  to  the 
landing.     "  I'll  run  and  call  the  p'leeceman  ?" 

"  No,  no,  Mrs.  Pawsey.  Come  here  directly,"  said  Gerald,  coolly 
indifferent  to  the  rough  young  man's  threatening  demonstration, 
for  poor  Jessy  was  going  off  in  hysterics,  exclaiming — 

"Oh,  my  father,  poor  father! — and  dying!" 

When  young  Reedham  saw  this  he  was  instantly  down  on  one 
knee  beside  the  unhappy  girl  seizing  her  hand,  and  with  all  sorts  of 
passionate  entreaties  praying  her  to  be  quiet,  and  to  forgive  him, 
declaring  her  father  would  soon  be  better  if  she'd  come  home, 
asseverating  that  it  would  all  come  right,  and  saying  in  wild,  piteous 
tones,  inexpressibly  touching  even  in  their  harshness — 

"But  you  'aven't  been  a  bad  girl,  Jessy — I  know  you  'aven't — oh, 
do  tell  me  so,"  till  the  poor  fellow's  sobs  mingled  frantically  with 
hers.  Gerald  felt  utterly  unmanned.  It  was  a  fearful  moment  for 
him.     And  yet,  oh  !  how  different  from  what  it  might  have  been. 

Mrs.  Pawsey  alone  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Pushing  Reed- 
ham out  of  the  way,  she  applied  cold  water  vigorously  to  the  weeping 
girl,  and  adjured  Mr.  Arkwright  to  get  "that  audacious  young  chap 
out  of  the  house  himmega/ely." 

Gerald,  whose  strongest  feeling  now  was  one  of  intense  com- 
passion for  poor  Jessy,  said,  soothingly,  "  I'll  go  with  the  young 
man  into  the  parlour  downstairs,  Jessy,  and  explain  matters,  and 
hear  about  your  father,  and  come  back  and  tell  you.  Don't  fret 
my  child,  we've  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  It  will  be  all  for  the 
best.     We'll  arrange  matters." 

Then  he  took  Reedham  gently  by  the  arm  and  guided  him 
unresistingly  downstairs,  bade  him  sit  down,  and  doing  the  sum 
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himself,  looked  him  straight  in  the  face,  saying  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, "  I  have  not  wronged  that  girl.  She  is  as  pure  as  when 
she  parted  from  you." 

That  was  enough.  The  man  believed  him,  and  his  jealous, 
lowering  gaze  gradually  cleared.  Honest  as  day  himself  he  could 
believe  in  other  people's  honesty.  He  rubbed  his  great  rough 
hand  across  his  eyes,  and  when  Gerald  added,  "You  believe  me  ?" 
he  answered,  "  All  right,  master,  I  believe  you.  God  in  heaven 
bless  you  and  her  if  it  be  so.  You're  a  gentleman,  I  believe. 
P'raps  its  only  half  true,  what  they  told  me ;  I  think  it  be.  But, 
Master  Arkwright,  you've  been  and  gone  and  done  a  deal  too  much 
for  her,  I'm  afeard  ;  you've  been  over-kind  to  her,  even  if  you  have 
left  her  an  honest  woman.  And,  oh,  sir!" — the  poor  fellow  almost 
broke  down  again — "  I've  loved  that  girl  from  the  time  she  ran  on 
her  little  bare  feet.  I  can't  tell'ee  'ow  I've  loved  her,  and  once't 
she  seemed  to  like  me  mightily  too,  but  her  father  got  me  into 
drinking  ways,  and  that  she  couldn't  abide  nohow,  nor  the  ladies 
at  Neville  Court  neither ;  and  then  she  went  away,  and  I  stopped 
drinking  and  turned  teetotal,  and  tried  hard  to  get  him  too.  But 
all  to  no  good — and  he  got  among  the  poachers,  and  I  was  out  o' 
work  and  went  with  him,  and  at  last,  you  see,  sir,  one  night  we 
had  warm  work,  and  he  did  what  he  didn't  ought  and  got  jugged, 
and  then,  you  see,  he  was  her  father,  and  I  went  and  sold  every  bit 
I'd  got,  and  went  up  and  down  a-begging  for  him,  and  we  got  a 
famous  talking  chap  to  come  down  from  Lunnon  for  him  to  the 
sessions,  and  darned  if  he  didn't  make  out  black  was  white,  and 
got  him  off  somehow,  by  what  they  called  a  floorer — I  never  know'd 
how — and  so  he,  I  mean  her  father,  swore  he'd  turn  teetotal  too, 
and  give  up  poaching  ever  after,  and  then  he  corned  down  with 
me  to  Deansford  to  bring  Jessy  back,  and  make  a  home  for  him 
and  me,  for  he  said  I  desarved  her,  God  bless  her ! — and  then,  drat 
the  fellow — but  I  don't  mean  that  either,  but  drat  the  drink — if  he 
didn't  get  a  long  pull  at  it  when  we  corned  to  Deansford,  and  got 
me  to  do  the  same,  'cause  we  had  to  go  to  a  '  public,'  you  see, 
and  then  we  went  arter  Jessy,  and  she,  poor  girl,  saw  we  were 
a  little  the  worse  for  drink,  and  besides,  they  told  me  afore  you 
was  making  up  to  her,  and  so  she  wouldn't  come  with  us,  for  all 
you  was  gone  then,  and  then  she  runned  away,  you  know,  and  we 
never  heard  of  her  since  till  t'other  day,  for  1  couldn't  get  reg'lar 
work,  nor  he  neither,  and  we'd  no  money  to  hunt  for  her,  or 
a'vertize,  you  know  ;  and  we  didn't  like  to  tell  the  ladies  at  Neville 
Court,  though  they've  been  breaking  their  hearts  about  her.  and 
then  we  heard  from  an  old  mate,  on  the  tramp,  she  was  come  over 
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here,  and  we  was  told  a  sight  of  black  stories  about  her  and  you ; 
oh,  Lord  !  how  my  poor  heart  ached,  for  all  I  look  a  rough  customer, 
maybe,  master"  (choking  down  a  sob). 

Gerald  felt  exceedingly  queer.  Still  he  began  to  see  light.  All 
this  simplified  the  matter.  How  could  she  live  a  better  and  happier 
life  than  by  this  poor  fellow's  fireside,  making  him  a  loving,  useful 
wife — the  joy  of  his  honest  heart,  and  the  light  of  his  home  ?  With 
such  true  affection  as  he  showed  she  might  be  very  happy  with  him, 
even  without  his  having  much  polish  or  education,  and  by  degrees 
she  might  lift  him  up  to  her  level  in  the  matter  of  refinement  and 
taste. 

"  Has  her  father  stuck  to  the  teetotalling  since  you  came  back 
from  Deansford  ?" 

"Staunch  as  a  brick,  Mr.  Arkwright;  and  the  doctor  says  that 
gives  him  a  good  chance  now  with  his  broken  ribs.  Aye,  staunch  ! 
and  so  am  I — and  mean  to  be,  if  she'll  come  back  to  us,  so  help  us, 
God  !  But  a  man  mun  have  some  comfort  in  life,"  and  he  twirled  his 
hat  nervously.  True  enough,  thought  Gerald.  Wasn't  that  exactly 
why  he  had  been  so  kind  to  Jessy  ? 

"  That's  it,"  he  answered  frankly,  with  a  pleasant  smile.  "  I 
have  been  rather  lonely  down  here,  you  see,  Mr.  Reedham,  and 
Jessy  came  over  here  thinking  I  could  get  her  a  situation,  which 
I  did ;  but  /  never  asked  her  to  come.  And  then  I  have  been 
giving  her  a  few  lessons  in  geography  and  writing,  and  so  forth, 
you  see,  of  an  evening — and  she  was  perhaps  fonder  of  her  lessons 
and  her  teacher  than  I  fancied  she  would  be,  and  then  folks, 
I  suppose,  have  been  talking  nonsense,  as  you  know  they  always 
will.  But  it's  very  curious.  It  was  only  to-night  I  was  telling  her 
that  they  did  talk,  and  that  she  must  go  away." 

"  Well,  well,  sir,"  said  Reedham,  getting  back  to  something  of 
his  former  injured  tone,  "  that's  all  right  enough  ;  but  they  might 
talk,  and  they  would  talk,  if  they  see'd  what  I  saw  to-night.  You 
can't  say  1  didn't  see  what  I  did  see"  (bristling  up  a  bit). 

"  True  enough,  Reedham,  I  don't  deny.  You  won't  wonder  that 
I  have  felt  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  Shalford's  daughter  ;  but,  you 
know  a  young  man  may  like'  and  be  kind  to  a  pretty  girl,  and  not 
mean,  and  not  do  her,  any  harm." 

"  Hanged  if  I  can  say  that's  not  true,"  said  Reedham,  consciously. 

"  But  I  tell  you  what,  my  friend,  I  thought  I  was  beginning  to 
care  a  little  too  much  about  her,  perhaps ;  and  so  I  was  telling  her 
only  just  before  you  came  that  I  had  heard  of  a  situation  in  London 
for  her,  and  she  didn't  like  going,  and  began  to  cry,  and " 

"Aye,  aye,  1  see  it  all,"  broke    in  the  poor  fellow,  "and  she 
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couldn't  abide  the  thought  of  going  away  from  you.  I  see,  I  see. 
Oh,  Jessy,  Jessy,  you  don't  mind  your  old  playfellow  a  bit !  You 
didn't  mean  us  wrong,  sir  ;  but  you've  gone  and  got  a  treasure  I'd 
have  gone  round  the  world  on  my  knees  for,  sir — and  she'll  never, 
never  care  for  me  a  bit.  I  know  that,  as  sure  as  the  sun's  in 
heaven,"  and  the  man  hid  his  rough  face  in  his  tawny  hands. 

Gerald  tried  to  cheer  him  up  with  words  of  hope,  which  somehow 
came  out  with  an  effort.  Then  he  told  him  he  had  better  go  away 
for  the  night,  and  come  there  for  breakfast  in  time  for  the  early 
coach,  when  Jessy  would  be  ready  to  start. 

Of  course,  he  had  no  difficulty  now  in  reconciling  Jessy  to  the 
necessity  for  going  home.  She  loved  her  father,  as  daughters  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  even  when  they  are  not  the  best  of  characters, 
if  said  fathers  have  shown  them  real  affection,  which  her  father 
certainly  had  done.  And  when  Gerald,  in  Mrs.  Pawsey's  parlour, 
told  her  how  he  had  become  reformed,  and  drew  a  touching  little 
picture  of  his  having  had  an  accidental  fall,  and  being  laid  upon  his 
bed  in  his  lonely  cottage,  tended  by  stranger  hands,  and  crying  for 
his  poor  strayed  lamb  to  come  home  to  him,  she  wrung  her  hands 
in  filial  love  and  pity,  and  was  as  anxious  to  go  to  him  as  Gerald 
could  desire.  But  when  in  obedience  to  conscience,  and  with  a 
sense  of  wonderful  relief,  Gerald  went  on  to  picture  young  Reed- 
ham's  touching  constancy  and  devoted  attachment  to  her,  the  poor 
girl  turned  pale,  and  seemed  about  to  faint. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  be  his  wife,  sir  ?  "  that  was  all  she  said. 

Gerald  Arlington,  you  had  better  have  endured  your  loneliness 
even  to  death,  if  need  were,  than  have  taken  the  comfort  to  yourself 
of  that  young  ignorant  girl's  affections.  He  thought  and  said  so  in 
that  moment  to  himself  more  bitterly  and  painfully  than  anyone 
could  do  for  him.  He  had  to  feel  it  yet  more  painfully  before  he 
died. 

"  Jessy,  Jessy — my  poor  child  ! "  he  answered,  as  soon  as  he 
could,  "  I  want  to  see  you  the  happy,  useful  wife  of  a  good  man, 
such  as  I  feel  sure  James  Reedham  will  be  if  you  love  and  marry 
him." 

"  Very  well,  sir.  I  dare  say  it's  all  right,  sir.  I  can't  love  James  ; 
I  never  shall  love  anybody  as  I  —  I  thought,  I  couldn't  help 
thinking — Good-bye,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much  for  all  your  kind- 
ness to  me.     I  shall  never  forget  all  you  have May  I  take  the 

little  book,  sir  ?" 

"  It  is  your  own,  Jessy.  Good-night — good-bye.  You'll  be  off 
in  the  morning  before  1  can  see  you,  I  expect ;  but  indeed,  indeed, 
Jessy,  1  wish  you  welJ..    God  bless  you,  Jessy!     Good-bye." 
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"  May  He  bless  you,   Mr.  Arkwright, — dear   Mr.   Arkwright, — 

Good-bye ."     And  the  tears  came  rushing  down,  and  the  poor 

girl  escaped  from  the  room. 

In  the  early  morning  twilight  she  went  out,  with  her  sorrowful 
lover  carrying  her  box,  to  meet  the  coach ;  while  Gerald  looked 
from  behind  his  blind,  and  saw  the  handkerchief  to  her  eyes — and 
sat  in  figurative  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  a  long  season,  feeling  not  a 
little  guilty,  and  very  unhappy,  save  for  the  consolations  of  con- 
science whispering  that  he  had  not  been  as  vile  as  he  might  have 
been.  Mrs.  Pawsey,  who  had  pictured  to  herself  a  very  different 
termination  to  the  affair,  was  much  exercised  in  her  mind — felt 
rather  affronted,  and  was  greatly  disgusted. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  times  for  men  in  business  were  trying,  and  the  political  sky 
once  again  was  very  dark.  The  Anti-Corn  law  agitation  went  for- 
ward vigorously,  so  did  the  movement  for  the  People's  Charter. 
The  latter  was  exciting  apprehensions  in  many  minds,  and  the  word 
"  Chartist"  began  to  have  a  dismal  sound. 

The  desolating  commercial  storm  of  the  previous  year  had  left 
many  disastrous  effects  behind  it.  Gerald  thought  and  cared  in 
those  days  little  about  either  corn  laws  or  People's  Charters,  but 
Messrs.  Truffles  &  Co.,  who  had  borne  up  bravely  for  many  a  day, 
began  at  length  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  brought  the 
trouble  home  to  him  in  a  very  practical  manner. 

"  We  must  curtail  our  operations  till  things  improve,  Mr.  Ark- 
wright," said  the  senior  partner  to  Gerald  one  morning  in  the  inner 
sanctum,  "  and  fear  we  must  dispense  with  your  services  for  a  time 
in  this  town ;  "  whereupon  Gerald  hardly  knew  whether  to  rejoice 
with  a  sense  of  sudden  emancipation  from  a  galling  yoke,  or  to 
mourn  at  his  bread  being  taken  away.  Senior  partner,  however, 
continued — "  But  I  find  there  is  a  vacancy  for  a  clerk  in  our  office 
at  Grimsley,  which  you  are  welcome  to  fill  if  you  like,  but  we  can 
only  give  ^"100  per  annum  there.  Of  course  you  arc  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  your  money  from  our  business  now  if  you  like,  and 
equally,-  of  course,  if  you  leave  it  in  our  hands  \\c  shall  recall  you 
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here  when  the  sky  clears  and  give  you  a  small  share  in  the  concern 
by-and-by  as  originally  agreed.  The  times  are  no  doubt  very  bad, 
but  we  have  no  heavy  liabilities,  and  I  believe  we  shall  be  all  right 
again  in  a  few  months'  time.  We  should  be  sorry  to  part  with  you 
altogether,  Mr.  Arkwright,  and  think  you  would  be  worth  more  to 
us  as  a  junior  partner  than  as  a  clerk ;  for  mere  desk-work,  you'll 
excuse  my  saying,  I  don't  think  you  are  very  well  fitted.  But  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  to  do  just  now  at  Grimsley,  so  I  hope  you'll  be 
able  to  get  along  there  if  you  settle  to  go." 

Now,  had  it  not  been  Arlington's  strongest  desire  at  this  time  to 
earn  the  means  of  offering  Leila  Featherstone  a  home — a  desire 
that    had    recently    grown   with    passionate   strength — he   would 
unquestionably  have  declined  the  offer  with  thanks,  have  drawn 
out  his  money,  and  have  thrown  himself  again  in  desperation  on 
the  bayonets  of  London  publishers  and  magazine  editors,  likening 
himself,  probably,  to  the  Mamelouks  hurling  themselves  and  their 
empty  pistols  on  the  French  squares  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids. 
For  a  brief  hour  he  was  sorely  tempted  to  take  this  course,  to 
return  to  London  and  give  himself  up  once  again  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  plunge  into  aesthetic  life  generally,  instead  of  this  heart- 
sickening  drudgery  of  buying  and  selling  and   account-keeping. 
This  was  indeed  an  ecstatic  idea,  but  the  vision  of  a  face  which  he 
saw  afar  off,  the  longing  for  a  companionship  that  he  felt  was  half 
divine,  conquered  ;  so,  with  a  mixture  of  loathing  for  the  course  he 
had  resolved  on,  and  of  lover-like  joy  at  not  only  doing  penance 
for  his  recent  temporary  baseness,  but  still  more  at  being  able  to 
make  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  even  the  slightest  chance  of  one  day 
bringing  his  mistress  to  share  with  him  his  earthly  home,  he  put 
his  neck  once  more  into  the  collar  and  went  to  work  with  a  will  at 
Grimsley.     He  was  not  sorry,  indeed,  at  first  to  leave  Longbeach, 
on  account  of  all  the  associations  and  gossip  connected  with  poor 
Jessy,  but  after  a  few  weeks  in  his  new  locale  his  heart  sank  within 
him  more  piteously,  more  hopelessly  than  ever.     He  had  thought 
there  could  not  be  a  drearier  fate  than  to  live  as  a  clerk  at  Messrs. 
Truffles'  wharf  in  Longbeach,  but  after  a  short  trial  at  Grimsley  he 
began   to   look   back    to  his  residence  in  the  former   town   with 
immeasurable    regret.      The   climate   there,    at    all    events,    was 
clear  and   bracing,  with  a  pleasant  variety  of  scenery  and  occa- 
sional  boating.     In  Grimsley  it   was   heavy   and    relaxing.     The 
country  was  flat,  the  walks  were  on   turnpike  roads,  or  between 
dull   hedgerows  in   ugly   lanes.      There   was  some   society   to   be 
had  at  Longbeach,   which  he  had  too  much  despised;   his  fellow 
clerks,    if   not   cultivated    and    refined,   were  chceifu!  and   good- 
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humoured.  At  Grimsley  he  knew  no  one,  and  heard  that  there  was 
no  one  to  know,  except  three  or  four  wealthy  quakers,  who  kept  no 
society  but  their  own,  and  a  few  tradesmen,  who  generally  spent  their 
evenings  either  in  Little  Bethels,  or  in  the  parlour  of  the  "  Green 
Dragon."  There  was  no  literary  institution  in  the  town,  nothing  but 
a  frowsy  old  reading-room,  called  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  to  which 
nobody  went  but  a  crippled  doctor,  a  bald-headed  shoemaker,  and 
a  rheumatic  dissenting  minister.  The  rector  was  an  absentee,  and 
his  curate  an  ill-paid,  overworked  drudge.  The  only  clerk  kept  in 
Messrs.  Truffles'  establishment,  beside  himself,  at  Grimsley,  was  a 
little  dried-up,  irritable,  very  precise,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  dirty 
white  necktie,  and  a  large  family,  a  shrewish  wife,  and  a  salary  not 
much  exceeding  his  own.  The  two  clerks  had  the  office  all  to 
themselves,  one  of  the  partners  coming  over  once  a  week,  on 
market-days,  to  inspect  the  books,  and  to  meet  their  principal 
customers.  All  the  work  was  office  work,  Gerald's  special  province 
being  the  bill  book,  the  cash  book,  the  waste  book,  the  petty  cash, 
and  the  journal.  Mr.  Pye,  as  senior  clerk,  reserved  the  ledger  for 
himself,  and  attended  to  the  purchases  and  sales.  Gerald  had  to 
be  in  the  office  at  9  a.m.,  went  to  dinner  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  might 
shut  up  between  5  and  6  p.m.,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done,  except  on  market  day,  when  he  seldom  got  away  before 
seven  or  even  eight  o'clock.  Anything  more  utterly  dreary  than  his 
existence  now,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  picture.  And  thousands  of  suitable  young  fellows  would  have 
thought  it  the  height  of  felicity.  What  business  had  he  to  be  so 
miserable  ?  And  yet,  while  no  amount  of  explanation  would  reveal 
the  full  nature  of  his  eccentric  wretchedness,  most  will  admit  that 
the  process  of  starvation  cannot  be  pleasant.  A  man  while  under- 
going it,  especially  if  he  be  in  the  dark,  and  in  want  of  fresh  air  at 
the  same  time,  may  be  expected  to  growl  a  little  now  and  then. 
Ugolino  and  his  sons,  thought  Gerald  to  himself,  doubtless  died 
with  heroic  constancy ;  but  it  requires  some  hero-stuff  in  a  man  to 
bear  bravely  being  walled-up  in  a  cell,  and  told  to  starve  there 
quietly.  There  was  some  truth  in  his  comparison.  For  there  was 
not  one  of  Gerald  Arlington's  intellectual,  moral,  or  emotional 
capacities  that  was  not  denied  the  food  it  craved  for.  Besides 
which  he  became  bilious  and  dyspeptic.  The  nearest  approach  to 
happiness  was  when,  about  once  in  two  months,  he  found  himself 
weaving  an  imaginary  scene  in  the  fragment  of  a  novel  or  drama, 
waking  from  the  illusion  to  find  his  bill-book,  waste-book,  &c, 
considerably  out  of  gear,  on  which  occasion  his  only  resource  was 
to  compare  himself  to    Mrs.  Hemans'   traditionary    "  caged  sky- 
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lark  "  beating  against  his  prison  bars.  The  solitary  exception 
of  co?nparattie  refreshment  and  peace  was  on  Sunday  mornings, 
when  poring  gloomily  now  and  then  over  Carlyle's  "  Sartor 
Resartus,"  and  especially  "The  Everlasting  Yea."  A  few  hours  of 
brief  joy  also  came  over  him  while  reading,  over  and  over  again,  at 
intervals,  Carlyle's  Miscellanies,  then  just  re-published,  and  espe- 
cially in  devouring  the  wondrous  "  Marchen  "  of  Goethe,  translated 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  said  "  Miscellanies,"  when 
some  moments  of  joy  were  found  from  revelling  in  visions  of 
"  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth "  regenerated  by  art,  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  love — moments  to  be  followed  by  abject  wretched- 
ness the  following  day,  as  he  turned  from  "The  Tale  of  Tales"  to 
the  "journal  "  and  "petty  cash." 

Once  he  was  lifted  up  by  a  dazzling  vision  while  sitting  by  his 
window,  half  sleeping,  half  waking,  after  a  long,  dull  "constitutional" 
one  Sunday  evening,  when  he  imagined  himself  becoming  a  wealthy 
man,  by  the  aid  of  Messrs.  Truffles,  and  paying  off  his  father's 
debts  to  Mr.  Featherstone.  Hereupon  he  beheld  himself  welcomed 
with  fond,  fatherly  gladness  to  the  aged  Featherstone  heart,  bidden 
forthwith  to  look  for  Leila,  who  was  waiting  for  him  round  the 
corner.  Under  this  inspiration,  on  coming  out  of  his  vision,  he 
ventured  after  tea  to  take  from  their  hiding-place  Leila's  letter  to 
Miss  Tylney,  and  Harry's  last  to  himself — (some  faded  wild  flowers, 
plucked  once  by  moonlight,  lay  beside  them) — and  then  he  knew, 
for  a  few  hours,  how  very,  very  deeply,  after  all,  he  loved  her  who 
had  given  him  those  flowers,  and  felt,  too,  how  passionately  he 
craved  to  see  and  hear  her  once  again.  But  from  that  extravagant, 
blessed,  and  yet  torturing  trance,  he  had  to  go  next  morning,  as  usual, 
to  the  counting-house  and  encounter  black  looks  from  his  senior, 
and  have  two  or  three  grievous  blunders  in  his  entries  of  the 
Saturday  before  pointed  out,  and  to  be  made  to  feel  that  even  his 
tenure  of  office  and  his  poor  little  salary  were  painfully  insecure. 
His  work,  in  fact,  was  as  full  of  blunders  as  in  the  old  ship- 
brokering  early  days.  Moreover,  it  was  quite  clear  that  even  if 
Mr.  Featherstone  by  some  miracle  were  suddenly  to  become  recon- 
ciled and  to  give  his  consent  to-morrow,  it  must  be  ages  before  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  marry  at  the  rate  he  was  travelling  then. 
It  was  equally  clear  to  him  that  at  present  his  only  chance  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood,  either  for  himself  or  Leila,  was  by  some  such 
work  as  he  was  now  engaged  in.  And  accordingly  with  desperate 
energy  he  strove  and  struggled  to  make  himself  more  competent 
for  his  situation.  Arithmetic  of  all  kinds  being  his  special  weak- 
ness, and  an  error  in  additions  his  favourite  slip,  he  drew  up  a 
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dozen  columns  of  about  fifty  figures  each,  and  laid  upon  himself 
the  pleasing  burden  of  adding  them  up  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
generally  after  office  hours.  Mental  arithmetic  was  the  pastime 
once  again  of  his  solitary  constitutionals,  and  he  slaved  away  at 
multiplication  and  division  sums  during  his  dismal  walks  till  his 
brain  was  dizzy,  and  as  if  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  should 
he  make  a  mistake. 

Summer  had  come  and  gone,  bringing  little  brightness  for  him, 
for  he  had  been  afraid  to  accept  an  invitation  to  Neville  Court,  lest 
he  should  see  Jessy  Shalford  and  her  lover,  and  be  identified  as 
"  Mr.  Gerald  Arlington."  A  week  in  lodgings  at  the  sea,  bathing 
and  boating,  braced  him  up  a  little,  but  it  was  very  dull  without  any 
friends  there  ;  and  neither  cricketing  nor  boating  was  to  be  got  at 
Grimsley.  His  aunt  had  sorrowed  much  over  his  condition,  and 
propounded  various  schemes  for  his  relief,  but  nothing  practicable 
could  be  devised ;  and  a  very  kind  invitation  from  Miss  Fortescue 
to  remain  at  Neville  Court  for  a  few  months,  and  write  a  tale  for 
the  publishers,  was  mournfully  but  promptly  declined,  for  Gerald 
was  not  yet  pauperized.  Besides,  he  had  sense  enough  left  to  see 
that  he  had  infinitely  more  chance  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  home 
for  his  beloved,  and  of  overcoming  Mr.  Featherstone's  opposition, 
by  leaving  his  little  property  with  Messrs.  Truffles  and  being  taken 
into  partnership  there,  than  by  entering  upon  even  a  comparatively 
successful  literary  career.  He  had  learnt  at  length  a  little,  we  see, 
by  experience.  So  he  turned  away  from  Paradise  to  the  other  place, 
sadly  enough,  yet  with  stern  determination  to  work  hard  and  bear 
his  troubles  manfully.  But,  in  due  course,  the  old  condition  of 
things  returned.  Autumn,  with  dull  fogs  and  depressing  weather 
and  cheerless  evenings,  was  setting  in.  Heavier  and  heavier 
settled  down  the  starless  gloom  on  the  unfortunate  clerk.  He  was 
getting  more  dyspeptic  and  nervous.  Harry's  prescriptions  had 
done  him  no  good.  His  mind  also  preyed  upon  itself  for  want 
of  food  and  exercise.  His  heart  was  starving.  The  cell  was 
being  slowly  walled  up,  with  one  pitcher  of  water  and  one  loaf  of 
bread  for  his  sustenance.  Our  Ugolino,  however,  endured, 
for  the  most  part,  without  making  much  noise.  One  or  two 
groans,  indeed,  broke  from  him  in  writing  to  Harry,  but  he  had 
not  energy  enough  left  even  to  complain  vehemently.  But  his  stern 
discipline  was  also  bringing  out  some  latent,  heroic  fortitude  in 
him,  and  that  was  a  blessing,  at  all  events,  worth  a  considerable 
cost.  One  companion,  one  little  sweet  eidolon  was  presently  given, 
however,  to  bear  him  company  in  that  living  tomb. 

Harry  had    resolved  to  remain  abroad  another  year,  much    to 
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Arlington's  disappointment.  But  the  one  gleam  of  joy  that  came 
to  him  before  all  was  dark,  brightened  on  him  through  that  resolve 
of  Harry's.  For  one  morning  in  November,  '38,  there  came  a 
letter  and  a  packet  from  that  gentleman,  with  the  Coblentz  post- 
mark. The  letter  explained  how  the  writer,  in  wandering  about, 
had  once  more  got  on  the  Featherstone  track,  and  couldn't  forbear 
following  it  ("  hoping  to  have  a  bit  of  comfort  to  send  poor  Gerry  "). 
until  he  ran  them  down  at  Coblentz.  The  letter  went  on  to  say, 
how  he  had  called  and  seen  "  la  bella  Leila," — how  she  looked,  as 
usual,  very  fascinating,  though  not  over  bright  or  strong— how 
very  happy,  also,  she  looked  to  hear  something  about  Gerry,  though 
said  Gerry  would  probably  not  be  sorry  to  know  she  appeared,  on 
the  whole,  rather  depressed  in  spirits.  "And  then,  oh  !  felicissimus 
puer  /"  Harry  continued,  "I  spied  a  miniature  painting  of  the 
beloved  in  her  open  work-box — pounced  upon  it,  and  then  prayed 
so  piteousiy  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  take  it  home,  and  look  at 
it,  that  she,  with  the  most  exquisite  little  blush  and  coy  reluctance 
imaginable,  at  last  consented,  knowing  all  the  time — the  little 
hypocrite — she  had  let  that  poor  infatuated  young  artist  at  Zurich 
take  it,  just  on  the  chance  of  its  some  day  finding  its  way  (as  by 
this  time  I  trust  it  has  done),  to  your  tea-table.  She  pretended  at 
the  time  when  it  was  painted,  that  leave  was  given  entirely  out  of 
compassion  to  the  artist, — but  we  know  a  thing  or  two,  don't  we, 
Gerry  ?  It  is  not  very  clever — doesn't  do  her  half  justice — can't 
give  that  exquisite  living  grace,  that  look  of  mingled  loftiness  and 
esprit,  and  tenderness  of  soul,  which  is  so  striking,  even  to  a  stranger, 
but  it  is  worth  something  for  all  that — and  I'm  very  glad  I've  got 
it  for  you,  old  fellow — so  shake  hands,  and  good-night.  When 
you're  dull  and  in  the  blues,  recollect  there  are  others  as  seedy  as 
yourself,  who  haven't  got  that  little  picture  to  look  at.  But  I  rub 
along  pretty  well,  and  keep  out  of  the  dirt,  my  penniless  saint. 
God  bless  you !  So,  cheer-up,  my  hearty !  Come  what  come 
may,  time  and  the  hour  run  thro'  the  roughest  day — by  way  of 
novel  quotation — and  there's  a  better  day  coming  for  all  of  us, 

depend  upon  it. 

"  Thine  ever, 

"  Harry." 

Yes,  it  was  a  blessing  to  Gerald,  more  so  than  even  Harry  could 
dream  of,  when  he  made  this  generous  act  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
hunted  up  the  girl  whom  he  had  once  loved  so  passionately  himself, 
merely  that  he  might  send  a  message  from  her  to  the  friend  whom 
at  last  he  had  loved  better  than  himself.  Leila  Featherstone  had 
now  no  rival  in  her  lover's  soul.     The  pursuit  of  fame,  the  dreams, 
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the  passionate  desires  of  philanthropy,  of  poetry,  art,  were  all  dead 
and  gone.  He  looked  back  on  his  temporary  fondness  for  poor 
Jessy  with  something  akin  to  disgust  and  loathing  (though  strangely 
mingled  with  compassionate  tenderness),  even  as  a  child  might 
remember  a  meal  of  poisoned  honey  after  recovering  from  the  illness 
it  caused.  His  love  for  Leila  became  once  more  the  master-passion 
of  his  being — a  marvellous  and  noble  passion,  noblest  of  all,  save 
one,  that  can  burn  in  the  human  heart  when  it  is  not  idolatry.  His 
hope  of  one  day  making  her  his  wife  became  almost  his  only  thought 
when  out  of  the  office,  as  the  desire  to  make  himself  an  efficient 
clerk  and  ultimately  a  wealthy  man,  was  the  dominant,  overpowering 
feeling  when  within  its  dingy  walls.  The  irritable  senior  clerk  saw 
the  desperate  efforts  Arlington  made  to  discharge  his  duties ;  and 
while  chafing  fretfully  at  his  continual  mistakes,  he  couldn't  help 
respecting  his  conscientious  struggles,  and  acknowledged  that  he 
would  probably  "  do  better  in  time." 

Once  or  twice  in  his  solitary  hours  Gerald  turned  to  what  had 
once  been  a  gospel — a  true  God's  message— to  him  in  happier  days, 
written  for  him  by  the  eloquent  Channing,  and  under  true  Christian 
inspiration  ;  but  he  was  almost  shocked  at  its  utter  failure  now  to 
bring  a  drop  of  moisture  to  his  parched  and  fevered  heart.  It 
showed  him,  indeed,  as  gloriously  as  ever,  what  he  ought  to  be,  and 
to  do,  and  to  love  ;  but  all  this  seemed  to  him  only  a  mockery,  for 
his  never-resting  question  was  hoiv  he  should  be  enabled  to  do  and  to 
become  all  that  was  thus  pourtrayed,  how  he  was  to  get  deliverance 
from  his  heart-ache  and  besetting  sins ;  and  he  didn't  find  the 
answer  there.  On  another  occasion  he  took  down  his  little 
favourite  of  olden  times,  "  The  Beauties  of  Byron,"  which  had  also 
once  been  to  him  the  fountain  of  glorious  and  passionate  life.  It 
recalled  to  him  what  seemed  like  some  former  state  of  existence 
when  he  dwelt  with  the  angels — fallen  angels  he  was  now  inclined 
to  think  them — but,  at  all  events,  a  state  immeasurably  severed  from 
all  his  present  condition  of  thought  and  feeling.  Carlyle's  writings 
were  the  only  books  he  could  bear  to  look  at,  and  often  they 
seemed  little  better  than  chopped  straw  and  plaster,  or  as  the 
whistling  wind  in  a  roofless  hall.  No  lasting  comfort,  not  much 
real  nourishment  for  him  even  there. 


c  c 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

But  there  was  yet  a  lower  deep— or,  with  a  much  more  suitable 
figure — there  was  a  still  hotter  furnace  through  which  the  precious 
metal  must  be  passed.  Gerald  Arlington  would  have  been  at  a  loss 
to  express  his  gratitude  for  enduring  merely  that  amount  of  suffer- 
ing above  described,  if  he  could  then  have  known  what  those 
sufferings  and  his  own  weakness,  aye,  and  his  own  sin,  had  been 
preparing  for  him.  Yet  to  have  been  saved  from  the  further  fiery 
trial  would  only  have  been  to  leave  him  a  mutilated,  stunted  soul 
— at  the  best  a  "fond  idolater"  going  down,  sooner  or  later,  to 
inevitable  spiritual  death. 

So  into  the  furnace,  "  heated  seven  times  hotter,"  he  must  go 
once  more.  Better  to  live  on  and  be  made  "  perfect,"  even  by 
severest  pain,  if  only  he  can  endure  it  and  "  overcome,"  and 
struggle  through  to  the  end,  till  he  gain  the  true  destiny  of  man. 
But  can  he  overcome  ?  It  seems  very  doubtful.  "  Perhaps,"  say 
some,  "  there  was  One  'sitting  as  a  refiner  of  silver,'  watching  to 
see  that  he  should  have  no  trial,  not  even  that  fiery  one,  beyond 
what  he  could  bear — beyond  what  was  needful  and  good  for  him." 
Perhaps?  It  was  only  "perhaps"  to  Gerald  Arlington.  He  had 
never  given  up  the  belief  that  there  was  a  Providence  over  him, 
watching,  caring  for  him,  leading  him  in  the  way  he  should  go ; 
but  it  had  lost  any  little  practical  influence  it  might  once  have  had. 
Of  course  he  believed  theoretically  in  God,  would  not  have  denied 
for  a  moment  the  doctrine  of  a  Providence, 'claimed  the  name  of 
Christian — prayed  mechanically  and  occasionally;  now  and  then 
even,  when  very  miserable,  prayed  fervently  for  help.  But  then  it 
is  not  what  a  man  believes  theoretically,  but  what  he  feels,  day  by 
day,  that  affects  his  happiness  and  determines  his  spiritual  state. 
So  Gerald  looked  on  in  dull,  helpless,  hopeless  misery,  while  he 
saw  the  walls  of  his  living  tomb  rising  higher  and  higher.  He 
felt  utterly  deserted  by  God  and  man — except,  indeed,  by  the  two 
or  three  on  earth  who  loved  him  still,  but  could  give  him  no  help. 
He  sometimes  thought  of  frantically  rushing  off  to  Neville  Court, 
and  the  dear  aunt  there — and  so  rested  his  soul  for  a  moment  in 
blissful  imagination  of  all  the  peace  and  happiness  of  that  beautiful, 
loving  home — but  the  contrast,  both  in  going  and  returning,  would 
have  been  too  miserable  ;  and  if  he  went  again  it  would  only  be  to 
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reveal  his  own  hopeless  wretchedness,  and  perhaps  be  made  a 
dependent  pauper  on  Miss  Fortescue's  bounty.  Better,  infinitely, 
of  course,  to  suffer  and  be  silent.  His  friendsjthere  could  give 
him  no  real  effectual  help.  He  could  endure.  Aye,  he  could — if 
it  were  only  a  living  death.         *         *         *         But  stay  !       *         * 

In  the  dismal  gloom  outside  his  sepulchre  is  there  not  a  horrible 

thought  creeping  stealthily  down  towards  its  victim  ? 

Ah,  well ! — those  remorseless  dungeon-stones  being  built  up  around 
him  will  at  least  protect  him  from  that  creeping,  awful  horror. 
Heaven  grant  it ! 

The  building  goes  on.  Only  a  few  more  stones  to  close  the  last 
aperture;  but  nearer  and  nearer  crawls  that  horrid  vision.  Oh, 
merciful  Heaven,  if  it  enter  the  tomb  and  dwell  there  with  the 
prisoner!  while  strength,  health,  self-command,  and  his  last  hopes 
all  slowly  slip  away — no  escape  for  him — no  refuge  !  The  prisoner's 
brain  is  ready  and  prepared  alike  by  his  faithlessness  and  cowardice 
for  the  ghastly  Fear — as  well  prepared  as  the  corpse  for  the 
worm.  See !  yes,  it  actually  is  creeping  through  the  last  opening, 
and  coiling  itself  round  the  doomed  man's  soul,  and  fixing  its 
terrible  poison-fangs  there.  You  don't  understand.  Wait  till  you 
hear  a  little  more,  and  then  if  it  is  still  all  a  mystery  to  you,  go  down 
on  your  knees  and  thank  God  with  your  whole  soul  as  you  never 
thanked  Him  before. 

So  the  prisoner  was  walled  up  in  his  Ugolino  sepulchre  with  the 
foul  offspring  of  a  lying  slander  tearing  at  his  heart — a  horrible 
Fear  born  of  an  awful  Lie,  born  of  a  Calumny  against  God,  who 
was  ever  and  always  devising  nothing  but  good  for  him  !  And  he 
cowered  and  writhed  in  his  agony ;  but  the  walls  were  firmly  built, 
and  the  victim  had  at  least  this  merit — he  would  bear  his  shame  and 
agony  silently.  He  had  one  other  companion  in  his  spiritual  solitude 
and  woe — that  picture — and  the  thought  of  her,  and  also  of  her 
love,  whom  it  imaged.  He  had  lost  all  hope,  but  memory  remained. 
Yes,  there  was  one  other  comfort  near  him  in  his  tomb,  if  he  had 
but  known  its  value— a  supply  of  something  called  the  Bread  of  life 
and  the  Water  of  life— which  he  had  reverently  brought  away  with 
him  when  he  left  Hartland,  and  never  thought  about  again  until 
the  last  drop  of  this  world's  water  and  the  last  crumb  of  this  life's 
bread  were  gone  ;  until  the  torture  of  the  lying  Horror  was  more 
than  could  be  borne,  and  suicide  seemed  the  only  alternative. 

True,  there  was  a  friend  who  had  stood  outside  when  the  torturer 
glided  in,  who  would  have  gone  and  dwelt  in  that  sepulchrebesidc  him 
if  invited  or  permitted,  who  would  have  made  it  a  holy  and  beautiful 
temple  full  of  quiet  peace  till  escape  was  possible  and  desirable, 
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who  would  have  replenished  his  store  and  have  fed  him  abundantly, 
and  have  gladdened  his  soul  with  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Gerald, 
however,  had  not  asked  that  Friend's  company,  had  not  wished  for 
or  thought  about  it;  but  still,  for  all  that,  the  crucified  Galilean, 
some  would  say,  had  knocked  at  the  door  and  stood  without — 
waiting. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"The  master  seems  mortal  queer  to-day,"  observed  the  maid-of- 
all-work  at  the  house  where  Gerald  Arlington  lodged,  to  a  similar 
functionary  next  door,  one  morning.  "I  don't  think  I'm  a  fixture 
here  if  this  sort  of  work  is  going  on.  I  don't  like  such  things :  it 
makes  me  all  of  a  tremble,  it  does,  and  I  can't  sleep  o'  nights  for 
thinking  of  what  he  may  do  to  us,  I  can't." 

She  confided  her  suspicions  and  fears  in  a  stealthy  way,  also,  to 
Mr.  Arkwright  that  night,  looking  nervously  towards  the  door  while 
speaking.  "  And  do  you  know,  sir,  I  was  a- telling  Nancy  Grassmith, 
next  door,  some  of  the  queer  things  I  had  seen,  and  she  says,  says 
she,  '  Oh,  he'll  be  queerer  before  you've  done  with  him.  I've  seen 
something  of  that  sort  of  thing  myself.  You'd  best  take  care  of 
yourself,  Nanny,  you  had.'  And  I  think,  Mr.  Arkwright,  I  don't 
ought  to  risk  it." 

Gerald  made  a  few  inquiries — saw  plainly  what  was  probably 
coming  on,  and  cautiously  broached  the  subject  next  day  to  his 
landlady.  She,  poor  thing,  at  first  indignantly  denied  that  there 
was  anything  the  matter,  but  soon  burst  into  tears,  and  confessed 
that  her  husband  seemed  to  be  going  out  of  his  mind.  What  to  do 
she  couldn't  tell — would  Mr.  Arkwright  advise  ?  Notice  to  leave 
had  been  given  already  from  the  journeyman  tailor  who  worked  for 
him,  and  now  the  maid  was  going.  The  children,  too,  were  getting 
dreadfully  frightened,  and  she  almost  feared  sometimes  for  their 
lives.  He  didn't  drink  anything  to  speak  of  now,  but  she  didn't 
deny  he  might  have  been  too  fond  of  a  drop  once.  But  it  wasn't 
that.  She  knew  what  it  was,  but  doctors  were  of  no  use.  What 
could  she  do  ?  "  Oh,  gracious  me,  Mr.  Arkwright !  There  he  is 
stamping  about  now  like  a  wild  thing!  and  then  he'll  sit  moping 
for  hours." 

But  the  sequel  is  too  sad  to  dwell  upon.     Let  us  pass  over  the 
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misery  and  horrors  that  ensued,  and  of  which  any  weekly  newspaper 
can  give  us  full  particulars.  After  a  few  more  days  and  nights  of 
delay  and  of  tragic  wretchedness  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  the 
unhappy  man  was  at  length  secured  and  carried  away  to  the  County 
Asylum. 

Gerald  breathed  again.  It  had  been  a  great  trial  to  him. 
Acutely  susceptible  by  nature  to  outward  influences,  he  was  now 
just  in  that  state  of  body  and  mind  to  be  morbidly  affected  by  such 
scenes.  The  whole  world  for  him  was  "  out  of  joint."  Never 
had  he  so  well  understood  "Hamlet"  before.  All  the  fair  creation 
of  God  was  draped  for  him  in  "  funereal  weeds."  He  had  lost  the 
balance  of  mind,  the  power  of  health,  comparison  and  insight. 
Morbid  exaggeration  took  possession  of  his  soul.  What  was  this 
itself  but  incipient  madness  ? 

Of  course  these  scenes  made  him  think  much  of  Alfred  and  of 
his  own  promise  to  Leila.  He  was  rather  nearer  to  her  brother 
now  than  before,  and  day  after  day  his  conscience  kept  goading 
him  to  ask  leave  of  absence  to  go  over  and  see  him.  Business  was 
very  slack ;  he  could  be  well  spared  for  a  day. 

But  he  shrank  from  going,  with  an  indefinable  horror,  such  as  he 
had  never  experienced  in  former  days.  At  last,  by  a  strong  effort 
of  will,  he  went — gazed  on  the  poor  wreck  of  humanity  that  had 
once  been  the  sparkling,  gay,  and  gifted  son,  brother,  lover,  rake 
— once  beloved,  admired,  full  of  high  artistic  impulses,  yet  from  a 
boy  the  slave  of  his  selfish  desires  and  animal  passions. 

As  Gerald  sat  with  beating  heart  and  blanched  cheek,  listening 
to  the  madman's  gibbering  nonsense,  something  brought  before  his 
memory's  eye  a  vision  of  a  gallant  ship  lying  idly  at  the  quay-side 
in  the  London  Docks — her  streamer  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  vainly 
striving  to  float  away.  As  he,  Gerald,  in  his  vision,  reclined  on  her 
quarter-deck  waiting  for  the  captain,  once  again  Alfred  Feather- 
stone  came  to  him,  gay  and  handsome  as  ever — heard  she  was 
bound  for  Sydney — told  Gerald  how  he  had  longed  to  emigrate, 
but  "  the  governor  would  not  hear  of  it " — and  then  once  again  he 
heard  the  heavy  sigh,  followed  by  the  jaunty  laugh,  as  the  reck- 
less youth  turned  away  and  said  "  the  governor  might  be  sorry  for 
it  some  day,  and  must  take  the  consequences."  He  was  startled 
from  his  reverie  by  a  harsh,  cracked  voice  screeching  in  his  ear, 
"  You  may  say  what  you  like,  you  beggar,  but  it  don't  pay.  That 
w — re's  been  the  death  of — ha  !  ha  !  ha !  the  Great  Mogul !  " 

Gerald  saw  the  keeper  cautiously  beckoning  to  him.  With  heart- 
sickening  wretchedness  he  rose,  and  giving  one  last  despairing  look 
at  the  brother  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  so  long,  he  turned  to  go. 
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Then  the  poor  fellow  began  to  sob,  and  prayed  him  not  to  leave 
him — piteously,  very  piteously.  Gerald  stopped.  Featherstone 
frantically  tried  to  grasp  his  arm.  The  keeper  quietly  put  him 
back,  and  led  Gerald  from  the  room. 

All  that  day — all  the  following  night — those  wailing  sobs  and 
screeching  cries  were  ringing  in  Arlington's  ear.  The  next  day's 
duties  came  as  an  infinite  relief.  The  "  Waste  book  "  was  delicious 
tc  him.  He  received  the  irritable  senior's  reproofs  with  meekness 
and  even  joy,  only  too  thankful  to  be  taken  out  of  himself  by  any 
means  whatsoever.  But  ever  and  anon  he  remembered  that  the 
night  would  come,  and  then  he  should  be  alone.  And  the  solitary 
evening  did  come  with  stern  persistency.  He  had  changed  his 
lodgings  ;  but  he  could  not  shut  out  the  recollections  associated 
with  his  former  abode,  or  those  of  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  the 
day  before.  There  he  sat — once  again — cowering  over  his  fire,  then 
pacing  the  room  with  clenched  fist  and  bloodshot  eye  ;  every  nerve 
in  his  body  seemed  to  be  quivering  with  pain,  a  cold  perspiration 
was  gathering  on  his  face — for  a  new  and  terrible  thought  had 
risen  in  his  mind.  *  *  *  *  Day  after  day  went  on.  In 
the  office  he  was  comparatively  at  peace,  that  is,  not  tortured  by 
the  Fear.     But  when  once  the  door  was  shut  on  the  outer  world, 

and  he  was  left  alone  in  his  room .     Ah,  merciful  heaven,  if 

dead  walls  could  tell  what  agony  they  sometimes  witness  ! 

The  senior  clerk  noticed  the  growing  paleness  of  Gerald's  cheek 
and  the  dark  ring  round  the  lustreless  eyes.  Certainly  he  was  much 
changed.  The  young  ladies  he  had  danced  with  ages  ago,  who  had 
listened  with  heightened  colour  to  his  soft  voice,  would  scarcely 
have  recognised  him  now.  Even  those  whose  amour  prop  re  he  had 
so  recently  offended  at  Longbeach  would  have  been  unhappy  rather 
than  contemptuous  had  they  beheld  him.  Senior  clerk  suggested 
medicine,  bitter  beer,  or,  with  reckless  irony,  "  perhaps  a  little  more 
society  " — nay,  a  half-holiday  to  run  over  to  Parkdown  Fair  next 
day !  The  kind  interest  thus  shown  was  very  welcome  to  the  lonely, 
haunted  man,  but  he  had  no  energy  left  now  to  do  or  attempt  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  He  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  society  with  morbid 
painfulness,  and  yet  dreaded  the  solitude  which  brought  him  only 
indescribable  wretchedness.  For  a  time  it  was  a  wonderful  refresh- 
ment to  Arlington's  romantic  soul  to  gaze  on  the  miniature  of  his 
beloved  and  press  his  lips  to  the  sweet  vision,  to  read  the  old  letters, 
to  lay  the  faded  tlowcrs  on  his  bosom  since  she  had  once  placed 
them  there,  to  press  them  to  his  burning  forehead  since  she  had 
ou.ee  laid  her  cool  white  fingers  on  that  brow.  But  memory  brought 
hin:  other  visions  also — visions  of  his  culpable  flirtings  with  the 
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poor,  vain  little  dressmaker — till  he  groaned  under  justly  merited 
self-reproach,  and  then  with  frightfully  exaggerated  remorse. 
Gradually  also  there  came  more  and  more  frequently,  more  and 
more  sternly,  between  him  and  his  thoughts  of  Leila,  the  image  of 
her  father— stern,  upbraiding,  hating — until  the  worst  parts  of 
Gerald's  nature  were  lashed  into  life,  and  he  began  to  hate  that 
father  in  return  with  fierce  vindictiveness.  To  Mr.  Featherstone's 
cruel  opposition  to  his  love  for  Leila,  Gerald  Arlington  traced  all 
his  present  misery.  If  he  might  but  have  corresponded  with  her, 
been  permitted  sometimes,  however  rarely,  to  see  her,  to  look 
forward  in  sweet  hope  to  a  day  when,  with  her  father's  blessing,  he 
might  share  with  her  a  home,  he  was  sure  that  he  never  should 
have  fallen  into  this  terrible  condition  of  mind  and  body.  He  may 
have  been  right  there.  Has  it  not  been  said,  "  We  are  saved  by 
hope?"  And  then  there  was  the  consciousness  that  he  himself 
had  come  between  the  full,  loving  confidence  of  father  and 
daughter,  the  thought  that  he  had  brought  poison  into  her1 
domestic  life,  and  condemned  her  "to  lonely  pining  all  her  days, 
when  but  for  him  she  might  have  Jbeen  some  brave  man's  happy 
and  honoured  wife.  Harry's  description  of  her  haunted  him.  He 
knew,  he  felt  she  was  not  happy,  and  his  heart  was  torn  at  the 
visions  he  conjured  up  of  her  failing  spirits  and  health. 

Still,  all  might  come  right  when  he  could  make  money,  and  if 
.     Oh,  that  terrible  If! 

There  was  something  worse  coming  into  his  mind  than  anything 
he  had  previously  contemplated — worse  than  not  making  money  or 
a  home  for  Leila — something  that  might  happen — seemed  likely  to 
happen — which  would  prevent  his  ever  marrying  Leila  Featherstone 
(or  anyone  else),  even  if  he  had  ^5000  a-year  and  her  father's 
consent  into  the  bargain.  He  did  not  confess  what  this  was  in  the 
market-place.  He  did  not  at  first  confess  it  in  the  darkest,  deepest 
recess  of  his  own  soul.  When  he  first  dimly  saw  it  squatting  there, 
like  a  venomous  toad,  he  stamped  on  it  passionately — thought  to 
crush  it  out  of  life  by  mere  force  of  will.  He  was  sitting  on  a  stile 
in  a  lane  one  dark  evening  when  he  first  caught  sight  of  it. 

During  the  winter  months  he  always  had  to  take  his  walks  (except 
on  Sundays)  after  dark,  when  the  office  was  closed.  He  would 
generally  have  crept  at  once  direct  to  his  lodgings,  but  he  found 
the  burden  was  heavier  and  the  misery  more  insupportable  if  he 
did  not  get  half-an-hour's  constitutional  in  the  fresh  air,  such  as  it 
was.  Wet  or  dry,  therefore,  clear  or  foggy,  he  used  to  go  tramping 
about  by  gaslight,  starlight,  or  in  utter  darkness.  And  so  the 
thought  came,  as  he  once  sate  there  in  the  darkness  by  the  lonely 
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wayside  ;  but  he  crushed  it  down,  and  sped  rapidly  away  home.  He 
lay  down  to  sleep  that  night  with  a  vague  sense  of  coming  evil,  and 
had  not  slept  long,  when  he  woke  up  from  one  of  the  most  horrible 
dreams  that  a  man  could  suffer  from,  bathed  in  perspiration  and 
trembling  with  agony.  Had  he  only  dreamed  it  ?  Perhaps  it  was 
not  a  dream — perhaps  it  was  all  coming  true.  Yes,  he  himself  was 
going  mad  ! 

In  grovelling,  abject  terror,  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees  by  his 
bedside,  and  prayed  in  the  darkness  such  a  prayer  as  only  they  can 
understand  who  have  felt  as  he  did,  for  others,  or  for  thems  k 

Yes,  for  others.  The  sorest  anguish  felt  by  that  foolish,  miser- 
able man  throughout  his  long  sufferings,  was  the  thought  of  what 
his  beloved  ones,  Leila  and  Miss  Tylney  and  Harry  would  suffer, 
if  his  worst  fears  were  realized.  If  he  had  to  be  taken  away  to 
an  asylum  as  Alfred  had  been,  and  his  late  landlord,  those  dear 
friends,  of  course,  would  speedily  hear  of  it.  And  to  Leila  he  knew 
it  would  come  with  all  the  agony  of  believing,  that  if  she  might 
have  given  him  hope — have  been  allowed  to  correspond  with  him 
just  once  or  twice  occasionally,  this  dire  calamity  would  probably 
have  been  prevented.  Then  again  came  the  thought,  that  even  if 
he  recovered  he  ought  never  to  dream  of  marriage — least  of  all 
with  Alfred's  sister — that  Mr.  Featherstone  naturally  would  be  more 
than  ever,  and  justly,  strengthened  against  the  remotest  possibility 
of  his  daughter's  marrying  Gerald.  Even  if  they  were  by  some 
wonderful  chance  at  length  to  come  together,  he  might  at  any 
moment  become  insane,  as  he  seemed  to  be  doing  now,  or  she 
might  know  the  danger,  and  live  all  her  life  in  dread  of  it  *  *  ••'• 
Thus  he  sat  and  trembled  in  the  darkness,  physical  and  spiritual 
*  ■::■  ■::•  *  How  he  got  through  that  night  he*  never  knew.  But 
the  cold,  grey  twilight  did  come  at  last,  and  with  the  returning 
day's  duties  and  blessed  drudgery,  with  its  meals  and  the  sight  of 
cheerful  faces,  and  the  orderly  progress  of  God's  working  world, 
there  came  some  relief.  It  was  these  alternations — these  merciful 
alleviations  of  his  misery  day  by  day,  that  for  the  time  saved 
Gerald  from  the  fate  he  had  been  picturing  and  preparing  for 
himself  by  his  own  faithless  folly  and  fears.  But  he  now  began  to 
learn  another  secret  of  the  coward's  hell,  viz.,  that  even  temporary 
cessation  of  torture  may  in  one  sense  be  a  fearful  aggravation  of  it ; 
for  when  he  had  a  respite  from  suffering,  and  then  time  for  a 
moment's  reflection,  his  first  thought  was,  "When  I  am  alone 
again — when  lam  alone,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  return." 

And  this  state  of  cowardly,  faithless,  horrible  suffering,  then,  was 
the  upshot  and  net  result  of  his  past  life,  of  his  tolerably  liberal 
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education,  of  his  rare  gifts  of  imagination  and  energy,  of  his  noble 
aspirations  and  his  glowing  benevolence,  of  that  purity  of  life 
which  he  had  hitherto  kept  unstained  amid  the  temptations  and 
examples  around  him.  Down,  down,  lower  and  lower,  he  had  long 
been  sinking,  had  found  no  bottom  yet.  Life,  that  had  begun  with 
him  so  beautifully  and  hopefully,  was  now  corrupting  in  utter  dis- 
organization. Why  did  he  not  write  to  Harry  ?  He  knew  that  that 
brave  strong  friend  would  have  come  posting  over  sea  and  land  at 
one  beck  of  poor  Gerry's  finger.  Miss  Tylney,  too  ;  oh,  how  thank- 
fully she  would  have  come  to  him,  or  welcomed  him  to  any 
temporary  home  ;  but  he  could  not  bear  to  reveal  his  misery  and 
his  shame.  For  there  are  sufferings— and  Gerald's  were  precisely  of 
that  nature — of  which  people  feel  so  terribly  ashamed  that  they  would 
sooner  die  on  the  rack  than  confess  them.  And  for  that  very  reason, 
perhaps — as  in  the  case  of  "  the  great  social  evil," — there  are  so 
many  more  victims  than  there  need  be. 

Both  the  suffering  and  the  sin  flourish  best  in  the  dark,  and  the 
sympathy,  counsel,  comfort,  and  warning  which  might  do  so  much 
to  prevent  and  cure,  are  lost  to  many  a  sinner  and  sufferer  through 
the  false  shame  of  some,  as  well  as  through  the  selfish  apathy  of 
others. 

But  this  chapter  in  Gerald's  life  would  be  too  mournful  to  dwell 
upon,  were  there  not  another  picture  to  place  beside  it.  There 
certainly  are  some  experiences  so  sad,  so  appalling  in  their  desola- 
tion and  horror,  that  it  cannot  be  well  to  record  them,  unless  the 
solution  of  the  dark  riddle,  the  purpose  and  the  healing  of  the  woe, 
can  be  given  at  the  same  time.  The  gradual  breaking  up  of  a  pure 
and  noble  mind  in  all  the  anarchy  of  madness  is  among  them.  For 
there  was  no  special  physical  necessity  for  Gerald  Arlington's  state 
of  mind.  Not  the  shadow  of  a  tendency  to  insanity  beyond  what 
there  is  in  all  delicately  organized  and  highly  imaginative  natures. 
His  outward  circumstances,  no  doubt,  tended  that  way  ;  but  have 
not  all  of  us  outward  circumstances  at  one  time  or  other  of  our 
lives  which  might  drive  us  mad  if  we  chose  to  yield  to  their  pres- 
sure ?  Some  persons,  if  they  were  asked  to  meditate  any  further  on 
these  phenomena  might,  perhaps,  say  with  truth,  that  it  was  that 
sensuous  idolatry  in  which  Gerald  Arlington  had  been  bound  from 
youth  up  which  worked  in  him  this  fatal  mischief — an  idolatry 
of  "the  things  that  are  seen,"  the  things  of  the  world — beautiful 
and  grand — of  all  things  wild  and  terrible,  lovely  and  artistic,  never 
of  things  low  and  animal ;  but  an  idolatry  all  the  more  potent, 
therefore,  to  enslave,  and  ultimately  debase,  a  mind  like  Gerald's. 
And  then  his  passionate,  absorbing  worship  of  woman's  loveliness 
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and  power.  All  this  sensuous  tendency  was  indeed  widely  different 
from  the  sensuality  which  he  had  always  resisted  and  denounced : 
but  it  equally  led  to  idolatry,  slavery,  misery,  and  sin.  Hence  the 
Nemesis  which  now  approached  the  unfortunate  poet.  He  had 
never  really  loved,  therefore  had  never  trusted,  the  Author  of 
all  that  he  adored  and  craved  for,  who  would  have  given  him 
that  and  infinitely  more  when  he  was  fitted  to  receive  it,  had  he 
but  sought  first  that  without  which  all  beside  was  of  no  avail. 
Thus  there  was  the  open  gap  at  which  that  mean  and  miser- 
able fear  would  enter — a  fear  born  as  we  have  seen,  like  most 
other  fears,  of  a  calumny  on  God,  of  a  blasphemous  denial  of  His 
constant,  hourly  Providence  and  loving  tender  care  for  every 
creature  which  He  has  made,  care  above  all,  for  every  one  of  His 
children,  every  spiritual  nature  which  He  has  brought  into  being. 

But  happily  all  are  not  either  world-hardened  and  indifferent  on 
the  one  hand,  or  tortured  by  fear  and  world-enslaved  idolaters  on 
the  other. 

The  evening  after  that  night  when  Gerald  first  became  conscious 
of  the  miserable  thought  that  was  taking  possession  of  him,  a  young 
lady  sat  in  her  quiet  bedroom  on  the  third  flat  in  a  mansion 
pleasantly  situated  in  one  of  the  squares  of  Brussels.  Her  window 
looked  out  on  the  "  Place"  and  she  had  been  lingering  at  it  till  the 
last  twilight  had  faded  from  the  sky,  for  it  looked  north-west,  and 
she  had  been  gazing  out  right  away  towards  dear  England.  Far 
over  city  and  ocean-wave  her  thoughts  had  been  fleeting  towards 
some  country  town  in  the  beloved  island,  and  been  picturing  some 
bachelor  lodgings  in  it,  with  a  solitary  man  seated  by  his  lonely 
fireside.  A  word  or  two  in  Ellen's  last  letter  about  Gerald  had 
made  her  rather  anxious,  and  the  thought  would  come,  "  Oh,  shall 
I  ever  be  permitted  to  sit  by  his  fireside,  to  cheer  his  lonely  hours 
and  gladden  his  poetical  heart  ?  It  is  a  weary  waiting  for  our  union 
in  those  bright  mansions  above  ;  and  how  much  may  happen  during 
these  long  years  of  separation  and  sorrow  to  prevent  our  ever  being 
to  each  other  what  we  might  be  now  on  earth  ;  and,  therefore, 
perhaps,  to  prevent  our  ever  meeting  in  love  and  gladness,  even  in 
heaven.  Oh,  Gerald,  Gerald,  my  own,  my  only  love,  will  you  be 
true  to  me  ?   Can  you  bear  this  long  age  of  sorrowful  separation  ?" 

But  then,  according  to  her  wont,  she  poured  out  her  sorrow  to 
God,  and  there  came  a  higher,  more  trustful  mood.  "  Why  should 
it  be  sorrowful  ?  Why  should  we  doubt  for  a  moment  that  it  will 
all  end  in  infinite  blessedness  and  joy  for  both  ■?  Oh,  Gerald — 
God  is  love  and  light ;  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  Light 
will   come" — then  a  long  pause,  till  she  started  to  her  feet,  feeling 
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that  light  was  come — God's  own  light.  "  Oh  that  I  that  I  could 
help  thee,  beloved,  to  share  in  it,"  was  now  an  overpowering  desire. 
She  hastily  opened  her  desk  and  began  to  write. 

"  Gerald,  I  may  not  send  these  lines  to  you  ;  perhaps  you  will 
never  see  them  in  this  world.      Perhaps,  now,  you  would  not  much 
care  to  see  them  if  you  could.     You  may  have  found  there  is  one 
dearer  than  I  am.     And  even  were  it  not  so,  I  cannot  break  my 
promise  not   to  send  you  a  letter  without  telling  my  father  and 
mother  ;    and  the  time  for  having  their  leave  is  not  yet  come.     But 
I  will,  must  write — though  my  letter  cannot  now  reach  you — for  I 
think,  from  what  I  hear,  that  you  are  not  happy,  and  I  cannot  bear 
to  be  unable  to  bring  you  comfort.     I  cannot  kneel   beside  you, 
dearest,  and  smooth  your  weary  brow,  and   whisper  thoughts  of 
hope  and  love.      But  may  I  not  write — will  not  some  blessed  angel 
bring  you  a  faint  echo  of  my  words  ?     At  all  events,  some  day, 
perhaps,  I  shall  be  able  to  send  this  to  you,  my  own,  or  if  I  am  called 
away  before  you,  perhaps  they  will  then  let  you  see  it,  and  you  will 
know  how  I  thought  of  and  prayed  for  you,  and  it  may  bring  you 
a  little  comfort  then.      Dearest,  our  Heavenly  Father  has  been  very 
good  to  me,  and  helped  me  to  conquer   many  of  the   naughty 
thoughts  that  used  to  trouble  me  and  those  around  me.      I  think  I 
am  not  often  cross  and  passionate  now.     In  fact,  I  am  afraid  you 
might  think  me  very  tame.     But  the  sorrow  that  has  tamed  me 
has  been  very  good  for  me,  and  God  has  given  me  such  blessed 
comfort !     Oh,  that  you  may  now  be  sharing  it.     You  helped  me 
so  greatly  to  love  and  trust  Him.      Pray,  pray,  beloved,  do  not 
doubt  Him  now.     See  those  glorious  promises  in  the  Scriptures. 
Do  you  know  them  well  ?     You  used  not  to  care  much,  I  think,  for 
that  dear  Book.     But  do  you  not  often  read  and  rejoice  in  it  now  ? 
Do  you  feel  that  those  promises  are  sure  and  certain — that  the 
mountains  may  be  removed  from  their  place  sooner  than  one  word 
of  His  promises  shall  fail  ?     Hath  He  not  the  power  who  leadeth 
out  yon  starry  host  '  by  number  ?  for  that  He  is  strong  in  power 
not  one  of  them  faileth.'     Hath   He  promised,  and  will   He  not 
perform  ?      Is  it  not  written   that   He   makcth    '  all    things   work 
together  for  good  for  them  that  love   Him  ?'     All  things.      Not 
merely  those  things,  then,  that  seem  to  us  to  be  working  that  way, 
but  everything  besides.     Not  only  our  virtues  and  right  actions — if 
we  have  any — but  our  errors,  faithlessness,  fears,  nay,  even  our  sins' 
Gerald.     He  will  bring  good  out  of  them  all.     It  is  but  waiting  a 
little  while  to  enter  into  the  fulness  of  joy,  for  '  eye  hath  not  seen 
nor   ear  heard,  nor   hath    it   entered    into   the   heart   of   man   to 
conceive  what  things  He  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.' 
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And,  dear,  dear  Gerald,  do  we  not  need  all  the  discipline  that  He 
gives  to  prepare  us  for  that  'exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  >'' 

A  knock  at  the  door  summoned  her  to  tea.    At  length  the  evening 
meal  was  over — the  usual  three  games  of  backgammon  had  been 
gone  through — she  had   played  her  old  pieces  of  music,  and  had 
added  a  new  one  from  "II  Barbiere,"  which  she  had  heard  her 
father  admire,  and  which  she  had  been  learning  in  order  to  surj 
him.   He  had  seemed  pleased,  and  praised  it,  but  said  it  was  a 
she  couldn't  sing.     For  that  sweet  though  not  powerful  voice 
lost  what  little  tone  it  once  had,  and  the  doctor  had  forbidden 
exercise.    She  was  passing  through  her  trial-time  as  well  as  Gerald, 
for  she,  too,  like  all  who  are  worthy  of  it,  needed  to  be  made 
"  perfect  through  sufferings  ;  "    and  she  had  more  than  one  serious 
failing  that  required  "  the  Refiner's  fire."     But  then  she  knew  her 
need  of  chastening,  and  she  had  perfect  faith  in  the  love  of  Him 
who  tried  her,  gave  herself  up  lovingly  and  meekly  to  the   "  suffer- 
ings," and  therefore  found  peace  in  the  midst  of  them.    A  sent' 
of  Fenelon's,  which  in  her  early  girlhood  had  seemed  to  her      - 
strange,  was  now  full  of  meaning  and  truth,  viz.  :    "  The  sorrow  in 
which  we  acquiesce  is  no  longer  a  sorrow."       But  in  turning  to  the 
passage  in   his   "Letters"   (the  40th),  she   saw   that  the  sentence 
preceding  it  was,  "The  desire  of  pleasing  God  makes  us  willing  to 
suffer  if  it  be  His  will  that  we  should."     Hence,  she  found  a  divine 
significance  in  certain  mystic  words,  "Lo,  1  ur  men  Io<  •  \ 

walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  they  have  no  hurt ;  and 
form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God."     (Dan.  iii.  25.) 

And  when  she  came  down  from  these  heights,  and  could  be 
spared  by  her  father  and  mother,  she  found  inexhaustible  happiness 
in    her    piano,    refreshing    and    bracing    her  for   ever}'   trial.     On 
the   evening   in   question,  after   she   had    played    her   new  pi. 
they  gathered  round  the  fire,  when  the  chapter  in  the  Bible 
read  by  the  father  ;   prayer  offered  ;  and  father  and  mother  retired 
their  rest,  cheered  as  usual  by  the  sweet  influence  of  their  some- 
what hardly-used  daughter's  loving,  unselfish  spirit.     When  Leila 
returned  to  her  room,  there  was  a  faint  streak  of  light  in  the  north- 
western sky  from  the  setting  crescent  moon.     She  gazed  on  it  a 
little  while — wondered  whether  she  should  ever  play  and   sing  10 

one  who but  she  broke  oft*  that  musing — stirred  her  fire  and 

trimmed  her  lamp,  turned  over  the  pages  of  her  Bible,  and  went 
reading  on  and  on,  then  writing  again,  far  into  the  night,  for  her 
soul  had  been  specially  burdened  that  day,  and  the  pent-up  passion 
now  would  have  its  way.  She  had  sought  and  found  for  herself  the 
fulfilment  of  promises  long  familiar  and  very  precious  to  her.     She 
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longed,  how  passionately,  to  be  allowed  to  share  her  blessings  with 
the  one  she  loved  most  deeply  on  earth.  She  had  also  asked  for 
that  peace  of  mind  for  herself  which  had  been  her  lot  less 
frequently  of  late  than  even  heretofore.  What  she  read  need  not 
be  dwelt  on  here — what  she  wrote  was  this : 

"Listen,  dearest,  may  I  whisper  these]  words  to  thee?  'Behold 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.'  '  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep 
my  words,  and  My  Father  will  love  him  and  we  will  come  unto  him.' 
'  Come  unto  ]\Ie  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.'  'Are  not  three  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing,  and 
not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God  ?  .  .  Fear  not,  there- 
fore, ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.'  '  For  God  hath 
not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind.'  '  When  ye  pray  say  Our  Father.'  *  *  *  * 
Gerald  do  you  not  believe  these  glorious  words  ?  Will  you  not 
'hope  and  quietly  wait'  our  Heavenly  Father's  time  ?  Will  you 
not  trust  Him  ?  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  I  have  looked  up  to  you, 
would  you  let  me  ever  honour  you  one  shade  the  less  ?  Ah,  beloved, 
if  you  did  but  know  one  hundredth  part  of  the  love  I  bear  you, 
could  you  ever  doubt  His  love  who  has  put  such  love  into  our  hearts 
for  each  other  ?  If  in  former  days  I  had  never  known  that  divine 
love,  never  felt  sure  of  that  human  love  before,  I  could  never  doubt 
either  now.  So  I  can  leave  thee,  my  own,  in  His  dear  keeping.  I 
trust  thee  unto  Him  who  spared  not  His  own  Son  for  us.  '  Shall 
He  not  with  Him  freely  give  us  all  things  ?'  Farewell — thine  own 
— yes,  thine  own  for  ever.  "  L.  F." 

Lingering  over  the  last  sweet  words,  as  if  to  close  the  letter  were 
to  pass  from  his  presence — almost  from  the  presence  of  God — 
folding  it  with  a  heavy  sigh,  which  would  force  its  way,  directing  it 
to  the  beloved  name,  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  and  then  hiding  it  in 
her  desk,  the  poor  girl,  with  moistened  eyes  yet  hopeful  heart,  sought 
a  blessing  for  others  and  found  one  at  least  for  herself. 

And  when  at  length  she  lay  down  to  rest,  with  a  peaceful  smile 
of  unspeakable  trust  and  love,  she  murmured  to  herself,  "  Beloved, 
think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  that  is  to  try  you,  but 

rejoice  inasmuch Father,  Thy  will  be  done." 

Then,  once  more,  Hr  "gave  His  beloved  sleep." 

Could  the  creature  love  so  deeply  and  the  Creator  care  not  for 
the  wonderful  suffering  soul  she  loved  ?  He  could  both  love  and 
help.  But  would  that  faithless,  suffering  soul  accept  the  offered  help 
and  love  ?  The  Almighty  Friend  does  not  break  through  our  free- 
will, invites  us,  draws  us,  tries  to  win  our  welcome,  but  respects  our 
freedom,  does  not  force  His  help  upon  us.  \Vc  may  repulse  it  if 
we  choose. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Help  came,  however.  Of  a  kind  which  he  could  welcome — all  the 
more,  certainly,  therefore,  sent  by  Providence.  As  Gerald 
his  untasted  breakfast,  a  few  mornings  after  Leila  had  been  writing 
to  him,  there  came  a  letter,  not  indeed  from  her,  yet  in  his  then 
state  of  mind,  perhaps,  even  more  welcome.  It  was  from  Harry, 
and  actually  dated  "  Dover."  A  throb  of  happiness  for  Gerald,  as 
he  saw  the  date,  and  then  read  these  words — 

"  Dear  old  Gerry, — Here  I  am,  safe  and  sound,  and  /  must  run 
down  to  see  you  without  further  palavering.  So  bespeak  me  a  bed 
anywhere  for  to-morrow  night,  and  lay  in  a  huge  stock  of  rump 
steaks  and  dumplings — never  mind  the  ale  and  brandy !  I  don't  do 
much  in  that  line  now.  I  bring  my  own  cigars,  which  you  will 
appreciate,  if  you've  ceased  to  be  a  muff.  Not  a  word  more  now, 
though  I've  heaps  to  say.  Look  out  for  me  by  the  '  Highflyer,' 
which  I  see  reaches  your  romantic  seclusion  about  six  p.m.  Blest, 
if  I  think  I  can  remember  to  say  '  George  Arkwright,'  but  I'll  stick 
to  "  Gerry,"  that's  safe.     Farewell,  my  tnimp. 

"Ever  thine, 

"H.  F." 

An  indescribable  sense  of  relief  and  jollity  came  out  of  that  little 
note,  as  of  the  fresh  spring  air  into  a  sick  man's  chamber — a 
of  health  and  life.  Somehow  those  words  (quoted  by  Leila),  "  Nc  I 
a  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind,"' 
which  he  remembered  as  the  text  of  a  noble  sermon  of  Channing's, 
came  flashing  into  his  mind,  and  at  that  moment  he  understood 
them  better  than  ever  before. 

"  Cheer  up — cheer  up,  you  stupid  old  ass!"  cried  he  to  hims( 
as  he  poked  the  fire  vigorously,  and  ate  his  breakfast  with  heartier 
appetite  than  for  man}' a  day.     There  was  a  chink  in  his  prison,  and 
he  could  at  least  speak  to  some  one  through  it. 

The  counting-house  was  closed  for  the  night.  Gerald  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  inn,  listening  for  the  guard's  horn.  Six  o'clock 
had  struck  from  the  old  church  tower.  Suppose  that,  aft 
Harry  didn't  come.  The  miserable  feelings  that  came  crowding  up 
at  that  thought,  made  him  ready  to  curse  himself  for  a  weak, 
cowardly  slave.  He  could  do  that,  no  doubt,  if  he  tried.  Perhaps, 
he  did,  but  no  good  came  of  it. 
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"  Tarra  la!  tarra  la!  tarra  la!"  Hark  to  the  welcome  notes! 
Here  comes  the  gallant  "  Highflyer!  "  But  Harry  may  not  be  on 
it.  He  would  find  lots  to  do,  and  to  attract  him,  in  London.  He 
would  wait  one  day  there,  at  least.  And  the  fiend  in  Gerald's  heart 
made  the  most  of  his  remaining  chance,  and  wrenched  and  griped 
at  the  wretched  man's  heart-strings,  while  he  suffered  almost  as 
much  with  shame  at  his  tortures  as  with  the  morbid  anguish  itself. 

The  coach  was  full  outside.  But  by  the  help  of  mingled  gaslight 
and  starlight,  there  was  one  tall,  broad-shouldered  figure  to  be 
seen  rising  from  its  seat  on  the  roof,  and  looking  down  right  into 
Gerald's  face,  which  the  latter  could  not  mistake.  In  another 
instant  it  had  swung  itself  down,  grasped  Gerald's  hand,  and  with 
a  face  glowing,  as  Gerald  averred,  "like  a  blast-furnace," — uttered 
in  tones  of  vehemently  repressed  fervour,  "  How  do,  Gerry  ?"  then 
whirled  round  to  help  one  of  his  fellow-passengers,  a  poor  woman, 
with  an  old  umbrella,  in  her  perilous  descent.  The  friends  were 
soon  in  Gerry's  snug  little  lodgings.  Really  the  room  looked  most 
cheerful,  just  then.  Tea  was  on  the  table,  and  in  ten  minutes  the 
bespoken  steaks,  hissing  hot,  were  there  too.  For  one  instant  after 
the  maid  had  left  the  room,  they  sat  and  looked  at  one  another. 

"God  bless  you,  old  fellow!"  was  Gerry's  commentary,  very 
heartily  made,  and  responded  to  on  Harry's  part  by  a  tremendous 
rubbing  of  his  hands  and  a  hearty  smack  of  the  same,  and  such  a 
grin  of  affection  and  satisfaction  and  immense  complacency. 
Then  they  fell-to  and  devoured. 

And  a  very  jolly  evening  for  some  time  it  was ;  but  at  length 
Harry,  who  had  been  careful  to  hide  the  shock  which  his  friend's 
altered  appearance  had  jgiven  him,  noticed  with  his  quick,  medical 
eye  the  spasms  of  mental  pain  that  once  or  twice  were  involuntarily 
indicated  on  Gerald's  animated  features  when  the  terrible  con- 
sciousness for  a  moment  came  over  him  that  his  misery  zvas  waiting 
for  him,  and  would  be  all  the  more  dreadful  to  bear  for  this  brief, 
blessed  contrast.  For  some  time,  however,  Harry  went  rambling  on 
with  what  to  Gerald  were  delicious  accounts  of  all  his  queer  Danubian 
and  Transylvanian  adventures,  his  Vienna  experiences,  &c,  and 
then  Gerald  felt  he  had  somehow  been  dragged  out  of  his  prison, 
and  the  moments  flew  by  as  if  he  were  free  for  evermore.  Land- 
lady, family,  and  astonished  servant-maid,  heard  unwonted  sounds 
issue  from  the  first  floor  parlour  as  peal  after  peal  of  mirth  rang 
through  the  "  first  floor,"  and  their  sympathetic  women's  hearts 
rejoiced  that  poor,  dull  Mr.  Arkwright  was  actnally  made  to  laugh 
by  the  tall,  bronzed  visitor. 

But  at  length  Harry  thought  his  friend  must  be  longing  for  him 
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to  approach  another  subject,  and  with  delicate  reverence  glided 
into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  his  interviews  with  the  adorable  Lily- 
bell.  But  scarcely  had  the  flush  of  interest  come  over  Gerald's 
wan  countenance  as  he  listened  to  Harry's  descriptions,  when  to 
his  friend's  grief,  and  at  first  to  his  amazement,  he  saw  an  expres- 
sion of  dull,  hopeless,  abject  wretchedness  steal  over  his  com- 
panion's face — such  as  he  had  never  seen  before  on  any  face  he 
loved — such  as  he  had  seen  in  hospitals  and  asylums,  but  had  hoped 
he  might  never  have  to  witness  out  of  them. 

"Why,  Gerry,  lad,  what  ails  thee  ?  It's  only  waiting  a  little  time. 
You  knoiv  it  must  all  come  right  before  very  long.  The  dad  is  surc 
to  come  round.  You  are  both  young  enough,  in  all  conscience.  You 
can  wait,  surely,  without  fretting  your  internals  to  fiddle-strings." 

"  It's  not  that,  Harry,  boy — its  not  that."  His  voice  was  hollow, 
and  Harry  didn't  like  the  ring  of  it. 

"What  then  ? — what  then  ?  Come,  tell  us  all ;  I  see  you  aru  not 
quite  the  thing.  You  want  some  tonics — bark,  quinine,  eh ! 
Come,"  he  continued  (a  little  impatiently,  yet  with  all  the  tender- 
ness of  a  Avoman),  after  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  "  I  say,  Gerry-, 
I  haven't  come  down  all  this  way  to  see  you,  to  go  back  again 
leaving  things  as  I  found  them." 

"God  forbid!"  exclaimed  Arlington,  with  sudden  energy,  then 
relapsing  into  his  previous  moodiness,  "  and  yet  you  can  not  help 
me." 

"  Nonsense — I  can.  You've  been  moping  down  here  till  you're 
like  a  sick  baboon  in  solitary  confinement,  and  want  a  regular  good 
shaking." 

A  slight  smile  played  over  Arlington's  visage. 

"Well,  well!"  then  with  a  great'sigh,  "I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
but  not  to-night — not  now  ;  I  can't." 

"  By  all  means  wait  till  to-morrow  "  returned  Harry,  with  mock 
deference  ;  "  nothing  like  daylight  for  trotting  out  the  ghosts."  So 
they  chatted  on  about  matters  still  interesting  to  Gerald,  on  which 
his  friend  had  much  to  tell  him  of  the  social  life  abroad,  and  heard 
a  little  in  return,  though  very  shadowy,  about  Gerald's  experiences 
at  Longbeach,  and  his  acquaintance  with  a  young  dressmaker 
(whose  name,  however,  he  didn't  mention),  and  how  it  terminated, 
and  then  to  bed.  But  Gerald  went  back  into  his  torture-chamber 
soon  after  Harry  had  left,  till  sleep  came  and  delivered  him. 

Next  day  a  holiday  was  willingly  granted  to  Arlington,  and  the 
friends  settled  to  take  a  long  walk  and  come  back  to  a  "  jolly  snug 
dinner."  At  first  Harry  thought  his  friend  was  going  to  be  bright 
and  brisk  again,  as  in  olden  time,  until  the  beautiful  little  miniature 
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was  brought  out  after  breakfast,  and  its  owner's  gratitude  was  being 
expressed.  But  then  that  same  sad,  hopeless  expression  came  on 
his  face  again,  and  Harry  had  to  use  all  his  persuasive  powers  to 
get  Gerald  to  give  his  promised  explanation.  At  last  Arlington 
began  by  referring  to  Alfred,  glanced  hastily  and  fearfully  at  his 
interviews  with  him,  just  touched  on  the  scenes  at  his  late  lodgings 
— then  silence — Harry  sat  leaning  with  his  head  on  his  hand,  so 
that  Gerald  could  not  see  his  face,  but  he  made  no  remark.  Gerald 
continued  :  "  I  can't  explain  half  to  you,  but — it  is  true  ;  I  am 
wretched — I  can't  tell  you  what  I've  suffered ;  for  suppose " 
(sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper)  "  /should  go  mad  too.  I  think  I 
shall  some  day.  Then  farewell  to  all  hope,  and  love,  and  my 
friends  will  be  wretched,  and — there,  you  have  it  now !  That  is  my 
misery." 

A  dead  silence.  It  was  soon  broken.  Not  exactly  in  the  way 
Gerald  expected.  He  looked  not  for  any  real  help  ;  that  was  not 
in  the  power  of  mortal  man,  he  felt  sure,  to  give  him.  But  there 
was  always  to  him  an  intense  relief  in  giving  confidence  and 
receiving  sympathy,  even  though  every  word  he  uttered  on  this 
subject  was  like  a  dagger  groping  in  an  open  wound.  He  looked 
for  sympathy — for  that  kind,  pitying  tenderness  for  which  his  sick 
heart  yearned  so  passionately.  Weak,  weak,  you  say,  Aye,  when 
people  are  sick  they  generally  are  weak,  and  the  weakness  nourishes 
the  sickness.  And  our  weaknesses,  like  our  sins,  often  grow  from 
the  same  root  as  our  strength.  But  he  had  now  confessed  it  all, 
and  there  was  a  dead  silence. 

Hark !  what  are  those  very  questionable  sounds  ?  Do  they 
come  from  his  friend  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  "  Bub — bub — bub — ah  !  " 
a  few  vain  efforts  to  check  it  and  then  it  comes,  a  regular  burst  of 
laughter — an  uncontrollable  explosion — in  fact,  one  of  Harry's  very 
heartiest  roars.  The  first  sensation  that  shot  through  Gerald's 
heart  was  one  of  fierce  indignation  and  acute  pain.  But  as  he 
turned  a  look  of  wondering  wrath  on  his  friend  and  saw  his 
vehement  and  ridiculous  efforts  to  restrain  his  mirth,  saw  that  it 
was  utterly  involuntary  and  heard  him  exclaim,  "  Mad  !  you  going 
mad!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Forgive  me — but — ha,  ha!"  The  effect  was 
irresistible.  By  a  sudden  impulse  and  a  strong  effort  he  seemed  to 
spring  up  out  of  his  wretched  ridiculous  woe.  He  saw  the  whole 
affair  in  the  supremely  absurd  light  in  which  it  had  naturally  struck 
his  friend's  healthy,  medical  mind,  and  felt  the  sharp  anguish  of 
the  first  moment  probably  as  a  certain  king  once  felt  an  assassin's 
sword-thrust,  which  pierced  an  imposthumc  in  his  side  and  saved 
the  intended  victim's  life. 

!)   1) 
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He  caught  the  contagious  mirth,  and  laughed  till  his  eyes  were 
as  moist  as  Harry's. 

"Pray  forgive  me,  old  fellow,"  at  length  ejaculated  the  latter 
sinner  between  his  still  recurring  cachinnations.  "  But  it  that 
really  all  ?  I  couldn't  help,  you  know — who  could  help — roaring 
at  all  this  worrying  and  '  to-do '  for  an  apprehension  of  an  impro- 
bable possibility  of  your  losing  your  wits.  Good  heavens  !  aren't 
there  real  troubles  enough  in  the  world  without  making  ourselves 
miserable  about  utterly  uncertain  and  densely  improbable  mischiefs  ? 
Oh,  Gerry,  dear  old  Gerry,  I  didn't  think  you  were  such  a  dreadful 
ninny  as  all  this  comes  to  !" 

"But  Harry,  you  rascal,"  interrupted  Gerald,  wiping  his  eyes, 
and  with  restless  shamefacedness  wriggling  about  and  nursing  his 
knee,  "you  don't  exactly  see " 

"I  do,  I  do,  Gerry;  1  see  anyhow  that  whatever  /  may  be,  you 
have  no  more  faith  than  a  cat.  I'm  neither  pietist  nor  saint  yet, 
but  I've  enough  working  faith  to  trust  in  things  going  right  on  the 
whole  as  long  as  we  do  our  best ;  and  botherations  that  may  or  may 
not  come,  but  haven't  come,  never  give  me  a  moment's  uneasiness. 
Confound  it,  Gerry,  who  could  live  if  they  did  ?  Only  think  of  all 
the  miseries  we  might  imagine  coming  on  us  if  we  chose  !" 

"That's  just  it — I  do  imagine  them.  My  imagination  will  be  at 
work,  and  I  can't  imagine  cheerful  and  beautiful  things  as  I  could 
once"  (a  heavy  sigh),  "and  so  I've  lived  in  an  unreal  world  of  my 
own  creation — very  horrible  and  disgusting." 

"  I  see,  I  see — poor  Gerry !  It  all  comes  of  those  confounded 
ledgers  and  invoices,  and  half-starving  yourself,  and  getting  bilious 
and  dyspeptic,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  still,  if  you  really  believed 
what  my  father  and  you  have  tried  to  make  me  believe,  and  to  some 
extent,  you  see,  at  last  succeeded,  that  there  is  a  Providence  above 
us  taking  care  of  us  all,  even  of  those  jolly  little  sparrows  twittering 
up  there,  how  on  earth  could  you  go  down  into  such  depths  of  im- 
becility ?  " 

"Theoretical  faith,  not  practical,  I  suppose,  Harry." 

"Ah,  that's  all  very  well.  But  look  here,  my  boy,"  continued 
Fortescue,  growing  bolder  as  he  saw  the  good  effect  of  his 
treatment.  "  Don't  you  think  and  care  a  vast  deal  too  much  about 
yourself  ?  Spring  up,  man,  out  of  all  this  wretched  egotism  ;  don't 
think  about  yourself,  I  implore  you,  Johnny,  at  all  (except  when 
you  have  to  take  your  physic) — not  a  bit  about  anything  that  may, 
can,  or  will,  happen  to  you.     Think " 

"  Of  all  things  that  I  once  did,"  interrupted  Gerald,  in  his  turn, 
"■  and  may  not  think  of  now.  lest  I  lose  my  situation  and  my  last 
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chance  of  a  livelihood,  and — and  a  home."  His  voice  quivered. 
"  Was  I  egotistic  when  I  was  writing  that  drama,  or  reading  Goethe 
and  Thucydides,  when  I  could  live  for  others,  and  prepare  myself 
to  bring  them  health  and  happiness,  Harry  ?  But  though  it  is 
shamefully  true  that  I  have  been  dwelling  with  an  abominable  folly 
upon  evils  that  might  come  to  me,  believe  me,  my  dear,  satirical 
Hal," — and  he  took  his  friend's  rough  hand — "  if  you  never  believed 
me  before,  it  was  not  fear  of  any  evil  as  it  would  affect  me,  or,  at  least, 
not  that  chiefly.  It  was  the  thought  of  all  it  would  bring  on  those 
I  loved,"  and  again  his  voice  trembled,  and  the  old  look  of 
wretchedness  was  gleaming  for  an  instant  across  his  face — "  and 
the  thought  that  it  would  utterly,  wholly  in  this  world,  separate 
Leila  from  me " 

"Aye,  aye,  I  see — not  selfish — no,  not  chiefly  selfish.  I  thought 
I  knew  you  better  than  that,  Gerry.  But  still  wholly,  intolerably 
faithless,  surely.  Gross  want  of  faith  in  a  Law  of  order  and  health 
always  at  work — always  contending  against,  overruling,  disease  and 
evil  of  every  kind,  and  making  it  bring  forth  good  for  those  you 
love  as  well  as  for  yourself.  Eh  !  are  not  they,  as  well  as  yourself, 
in  the  hands  of  that  Providence  you  used  to  talk  about  ?  Couldn't 
you  believe  in  ultimate  good  for  them  also  coming  out  of  whatever 
happened  to  you?  You're  aflat  infidel,  I  fear.  No  faith  in  the 
vis  medicatrix,  Gerry  !  Why,  even  the  very  words  you  used  just 
now  might  have  helped  you  to  better  comfort — '  in  this  world '  you 
said.  But  this  world  will  soon  be  over,  won't  it  ? — and  then  there's 
abetter  one,  isn't  there — if  all  that  'the  pa'asons  say'  bean't  wretched 
humbug  ? — and  folks  won't  be  mad  if  they  get  there,  will  they  ? — 
and  won't  you  have  lots  of  time  in  heaven  for  loving  and  chatter- 
ing with  ,  &c.  ?   Oh,  your  a  drivelling  sceptic  after  all !    What's 

to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  go  on,"  said  Arlington,  "  I  deserve  it,  and  it's  the  right 
drug  ;  that's  the  sort  of  thing." 

"Well,  you  know,"  returned  Harry,  warming  to  his  work,  "I 
might  say  a  pretty  good  deal  about  the  ridiculousness  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  which  upset  my  gravity,  for  you  haven't  a  single  reason, 
bodily  or  mental,  for  going  crazy,  except  your  own  morbid  dwelling 
on  the  possibility " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Gerald,  "  don't  you  remember  my  great  grand- 
father?" 

Harry  burst  out  laughing  once  more  as  heartily  as  ever.  "  Beg 
pardon,  my  boy — can't  help  it.  Why  there's  scarcely  a  family  in 
which,  if  you  searched  carefully,  you  might  not  find  the  taint  in  some 
venerable  predecessor  or  another.    Yet  in  spite  of  Horace's  affirma- 
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tion,  the  world  gets  along  in  general  pretty  well — when  it  does  not 
take  to  drinking  or  drabbing  too  freely,  or  worse  vices.  Why,  if  it 
had  been  your  own  father  instead  of  some  honoured  old  ancestor, 
fifty  causes  might  have  unhinged  him.^none  of  which  might  be 
operating  in  your  case.  Of  course,  you  may  have  the  seeds  of 
insanity  in  you.  Most  men  of  imaginative  tendency  have.  What 
then  ?  You  are  giving  no  credit  to  counteractive  agencies.  Any 
tendency  may  be  checked,  of  course.  But  even  if  you  were  in  ever 
so  much  danger — yes,  and  even  if  the  worst  came,  and  you  went 
as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  it  would  only  be  for  a  few  years  at  farthest. 
This  life  is  short  enough,  in  all  conscience,  if  we  think  of  living  for 
ever  beyond  it." 

"And  there  is  no  sin  in  being  mad,  is  [there?"   quoth^  Gerry, 
looking  up  with  a  half-comical  air,  and  his  old  smile. 

"Well,  I  guess  there  ain't ;  and,  therefore,  of  course,  it  would  be 
all  right  with  you,  old  friend,  afterwards  —  don't  you  see?  No, 
no ; "  and  his  manner  became  grave  enough  for  a  few  minutes. 
"The  sin,  if  there  be  one,  lies  in  being  afraid  of  it,  I  should  say." 
(Pause.)  "  But  folks  in  this  matter  of  bodily  disease,  Gerald,  are 
such  dreadful  muffs.  I  find  some  worrying  themselves  half  out  of 
their  lives  lest  they  should  have  small-pox,  and  others  lest  they 
should  get  cancer,  and  so,  on  each  coward  with  his  or  her  pet  horror. 
And  don't  you  see,  Gerry — at  least  I  think  I  do — how  the  cowardice 
grows  out  of  their  selfishness  ?  It's  always  the  folk  who  think  most 
about  themselves,  and  their  comforts,  and  their  precious  health  and 
trumpery  lives  that  suffer'most  from  that  'coward's  hell !'  And  all 
the  time  they  call  themselves  Christians  ;  and  the  men,  at  all  events, 
would  be  savage  and  indignant  if  you  pointed  at  them  in  the  street, 
and  hissed  in  their  ear,  'coward!'  Our  brave  old  fathers  went  to 
battle,  to  the  rack,  or  the  flames,  or  to  a  lingering  life-in-death  in 
those  detestable  torture  chambers  (for  they  were  little  better  in 
those  times)  called  gaols,  and  never  emitted  a  squeak,  never 
blenched  a  bit,  Gerry — brave  old  duffers  as  they  were ;  and  here 
are  we,  their  puling,  peaky,  white-livered  children,  whining  and 
quaking — oh,  Lord !  what  a  wretched  thing  it  is  to  be  selfish  and 
afraid !  But  mind,  I  don't  say  this  of  you,  Gerry,"  he  continued, 
affectionately  laying  his  hand  on  his  friend's  arm,  for  he  saw  he  was 
writhing  under  the  lash,  "  I  know  that  the  bravest  in  their  own  case 
may  suffer  fearfully  on  account  of  others.  You  have  been  wounded 
through  that  womanly,  loving  old  heart  of  yours.  But  let  me  ask 
you — as  I  have  asked  you  before,  but  more  earnestly  than  I  ever 
asked  yet — to  see  that  you  have  to  fight — to  fight — against  some- 
thing, I  can't  say  exactly  what  it  is — perhaps  it's  the  devil — but,  at 
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all  events,  against  all  these  damnable  fears,  whether  for  yourself  or 
others,  that  have  been  torturing  and  enslaving  you.  '  Quit  you  like 
men.  Be  strong !'  Oh,  didn't  I  hear  a  fellow  preach  from  that 
at  St.  Mary's  years  ago,  and  shall  never  forget  it !  I  know  that  if 
you  only  see  this  is  what  you  have  to  do,  Gerry,  you  will  do  it  with 
a  will.  You  never  were  a  coward — I  know  how  you  could  fight 
when  you  had  to  do  it  at  school,  old  friend.  Once  that  was  almost 
the  only  thing  I  could  appreciate  in  you ;  and  I  know  I  shouldn't 
have  been  such  friends  with  you  if  you  hadn't  had  a  deuced  deal  of 
pluck.  Don't  I  remember  your  proposing  to  upset  the  boat  once 
when  we  were  rowing  at  Beachum,  miles  out  at  sea,  to  see  how  we 
could  swim  with  our  clothes  on  in  an  accident.    Do  you  recollect  ?" 

"I  should  think  I  do!"  exclaimed  Gerald  with  rather  a  forced 
laugh.  "  But  you  never  knew,"  continued  he,  lowering  his  voice, 
"  how  intensely  thankful  I  was  when  you  admitted  it  wasn't  worth 
spoiling  our  tickers.  Besides,  I  once  ran  away  from  a  lad  at  school 
who  had  bullied  me,  instead  of  fighting  him — i.e.,  I  postponed  the 
fight ! " 

"  Well,  I  believe  you're  the  queerest  mixture  ever  made  up  out- 
side a  doctor's  shop.  I  begin  to  believe  you  really  were  always  as 
full  of  fears  as  of  pluck  and  daring  ;  and  the  more  there  was  of  the 
coward  in  you,  the  more  gallant  of  you  to  be  so  often  going  head- 
foremost into  divers  dangers.  If  you  were  a  coward,  you  hid  it 
pretty  well.  Ah,  there  was  pluck  enough  in  you  then,  my  Gerry. 
You  can't  have  lost  it  all  now;"  and  he  gazed  wistfully  into  his 
friend's  face. 

"  I  never  loved  my  fighting,  Harry,  nor  any  other  fearsome  risks," 
replied  Gerald,  sobering  down,  "  as  I  told  you  once  before  ;"  while  a 
smile,  though  a  rather  dismal  one,  lighted  up  his  over-bright  eyes 
and  flushed  face.  "  If  I  could  now  only  lie  down,  without  dis- 
honour, and  die  out  quietly  by  way  of  covering  my  retreat,  I'm 
afraid  it  would  be  a  bit  welcome." 

"  Nonsense,  man,  I  don't  believe  it !  This  is  only  because  you 
are  altogether  hypped  and  below  par.  Your  pulse  isn't  fit  for  a 
child's,"  he  continued,  feeling  the  emaciated  wiry  wrist  that  had 
once  knocked  him  half  over,  or  taxed  his  own  best  powers  on  the 
river  to  keep  their  boat  straight.  "The  long  and  the  short  of  the 
matter  is,  you're  a  deuced  deal  too  impressionable,  like  all  poets  ; 
and,  being  open  to  every  influence,  wherever  it  comes  from,  you 
get  regularly  invaded  and  enslaved,  as  you  would  pretentiously  say 
— Anglice,  hypped.  I've  seen  a  great  many  such  cases,"  he  continued, 
with  professional  gravity,  "in  the  course  of  my  medical  experiem  :e, 
and  have  reasoned  on  them  profoundly.     As  I  said  before,  all  intel- 
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lectual  men  have  the  seeds  of  insanity  in  their  composition  ;  no 
doubt  if  they  like  to  cherish  them  into  life  of  course  they  can. 
Therefore,  I  admit  one  thing,  Gerry,  being  what  you  are,  a  poet, 
it  is  clear  you  are  not  under  wholesome  influences  here,  nor  in  the 
position  for  which  Providence  intended  you.  Besides,  I  don't 
think  the  climate  is  particularly  wholesome.  I  must  exert  my 
influence  to  help  you  out  of  it.  I  shall  endeavour  to  get  you  a 
place  under  government." 

"Excellent  diagnosis!  Ridiculous  prescription!  'Jolly  good 
fellows  every  one '  for  all  that.  Change  of  place  and  occupation  ! 
Ah !  wish  I  may  get  it.  But  no  go,  Harry — no.  Now  for  a 
glorious  walk  in  this  blessed  sunshine,  and  home  to  a  cozy  dinner 
at  four.  What  say  you  ?  Cambridge  hours,  eh  ?  Come  along, 
I'm  a  new  man  !  " 

"That's  the  ticket,  my  hearty!"  responded  Harry.  "Up  and 
away ! " 

In  the  fresh,  bright,  frosty  air,  with  the  sparkling  gems  on  every 
spray  and  blade  of  grass,  even  the  flat,  dull  country  round  Grimsley 
looked  pretty  and  cheerful.  It  was  a  very  delicious  time  for  poor 
Arlington,  and  very  delightful  to  Harry,  whose  heart  glowed  with 
consciousness  of  successful  moral-pathological  practice,  as  well  as 
with  friendship  and  general  benevolence.  He  had,  doubtless,  not 
said  all  that  might  have  been  said,  nor  all  the  best  that  might  have 
been  said,  but  it  was  capital  medicine  as  far  as  it  went — some  of  it, 
no  doubt,  admirable — he  had  been  "  in  Arabia,"  like  a  greater  man 
than  himself,  and  studying  a  few  things  besides  disease — at  all 
events  it  was  the  best  he  could  then  say.  Brave,  true,  and  timely 
words  indubitably ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  laugh  and  the  words, 
between  them,  tided  Harry's  ghost-haunted  friend  over  the  next 
few  months  of  solitude  in  comparative  peace. 

"  It's  all  the  difference,"  replied  Gerry,  in  answer  to  a  cheery 
congratulation  of  Harry's,  as  they  rested  for  a  few  minutes  on  a 
stile  in  compliment  to  Gerald's  enfeebled  condition,  "  between 
crouching  beneath  the  lash  of  morbid  fancies  and  standing  up  to 
the  battle  and  defying  the  powers  of  Evil.  In  either  case  we  suffer, 
but  in  the  first  we  are  slaves,  and  in  the  second,  thank  God,  we  are 
free,  Harry — free,  free  !  "  and  he  shouted  the  word  far  and  wide. 

"  Go  it,  ye  cripples !  "  responded  Harry,  in  his  broad,  sympa- 
thetic style.  "I  can  no  longer  accuse  you,  as  I  did  in  my  secret 
heart  this  morning,  of  '  Jerrymiading'  in  the  worst  sense  of " 

"Of  that  abominable  word,"  interposed  his  friend,  with  a  ringing 
laugh.  "  I  wonder  you  never  flung  that  ball  at  my  wickets  before, 
considering  what  a  Jeremiah  you've  long  thought  me,  and  with  this 
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wretched  diminutive,  too,  into  which  you've  shortened  my  unfor- 
tunate name.  I  say,  Hal,  you  must  give  up  calling  me  'Gerry.' 
It's  just  like  '  Tom  and  Jerry.'  " 

"  You  be  shot  !  I'll  never  give  it  up.  My  affection  for  you 
hangs  on  that  word.  Haven't  I  loved  you  by  it  since  you  were 
that  high  ?  " 

"Call  me  Gerry,  Gerrymiader,  Jeremiah,  or  what  you  please,  my 
oracle,  if  those  are  the  conditions  of  your  regard.  But  coming 
back  to  '  divine  philosophy '  and  freedom,  d'ye  know  I  begin  to  see 
more  plainly  than  I  used  to  do  that  from  the  day  man  was  turned 
out  of  paradise  Providence  has  been  educating  him  to  fight — to 
fight  against  the  large  amount  of  evil  there  is  in  the  world — 1;> 
resist,  defy,  overcome  it." 

"Thank  God,  I  hear  you  talk  in  that  style!"  cried  Fortescue. 
"  I  tell  you  what.  People  maunder  over  all  the  carnage  they  read 
about,  but  would  God  have  ever  permitted  such  incessant  warfare, 
d'ye  suppose,  nay,  have  formed  and  impelled  men  to  fight  so " 

"  Impelled  !     Query  ? " 

"  Well,  given  such  fighting  instincts  and  capacities,  had  there 
not  been  a  grand  purpose  to  accomplish  in  man's  training  by  means 
of  them  ?  " 

"  And  yet  in  the  only  one  of  the  epistles  I  ever  thought  worth 
much  (except  a  chapter  in  St.  Paul  and  another  in  St.  John  about 
love,  both  of  which  I  admit  are  very  beautiful),  that  sensible  fellow, 
St.  James,  says,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  'wars  and  fightings 
come'  of  our  evil  passions." 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  in  the  first  instance.  That's  all  part  of  the 
evil  we  have  to  resist — ambitious,  rapacious  invaders ;  but  the 
fightings  pro  aris  et  focis  come  not  '  from  the  lusts  that  war  in  our 
members,'  but  from  some  of  the  best  and  holiest  feelings  of  our 
nature." 

"  Aye,"  cried  Gerald  with  enthusiasm  ;  "  and  then  see  the  beautiful 
fashion  in  which  those  wars  knit  together  the  fighters  on  the  same 
side,  even  though  it  were  the  wrong  side — much  more  when  on 
the  right — bound  them  in  bonds  of  true  brotherly  sympathy  for  the 
time  being,  often  for  life.  When  a  fellow  was  knocked  off  his 
horse,  and  going  to  be  spifflicated,  and  another  fellow  came  up 
and  diddled  his  enemy  (just  like  you  and  me,  in  fact) — well,  it 
promoted  gratitude.  And  then,  only  see  the  devoted  loyalty  (which 
I  take  to  be  one  of  the  very  noblest  of  human  qualities,  since 
reading  '  Carlyle'),  loyalty  to  chieftains  and  companions.  Ah,  you 
may  well  say,  what  true  self-sacrifice  for  beloved  leaders,  for  one's 
country  and  the  gods,  has  been  nourished  by  this  fighting  . " 
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"  And  especially  what  courage,  Gerry  !  That  virtue  which  1 
hold  to  be  at  the  foundation  of  all  others;  I  don't  mean  it  is  their 
root,  but  it's  that  without  which  they  cannot  exist.  It  is  the  solid 
ground  for  them  to  rest  on.  We  cannot  do  without  courage,  my 
friend,  if  we  are  to  be  men,  free  men,  and  not  the  veriest  slaves  that 
disgrace  the  earth.  Talk  of  negro  slavery !  It's  not  a  hundredth 
part  so  horrible  (infamous  and  vile  as  that  is)  as  the  slavery  of  a 
coward." 

"  I  believe  it,"  said  Gerald,  with  something  of  a  sigh.  "And  yet 
I  believe,  also,  there  is  scarce  one  man  in  a  million  but  what  fears 
something." 

"  Well,  that  only  shews  what  a  wretched  set  of  humbugs  we  all 
are,  and  what  need  there  is  of  our  being  goaded  on  to  fight  our 
enemies." 

The  walk  ended.  The  dinner  and  the  cozy  talk  and  the  game 
of  chess,  and  then  the  talk  again  up  to  midnight,  were  all  intensely 
satisfactory.  Gerald  felt  no  alloy  to  his  happiness  that  evening, 
save  only  once  or  twice  the  pain  which  a  man  might  feel  after  a 
severe  but  successful  operation. 

Had  he  not  stood  up  and  fought — fought  by  his  friend's  side, 
bravely,  victoriously  ?  Bravely,  yes — victoriously,  for  a  time.  There 
had  been  only  one  defect,  he  found  afterwards,  in  his  fighting ! 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  were  very  delightful  to  Gerald,  he 
spending  the  mornings  at  the  office,  and  being  allowed  the  after- 
noons with  his  friend.  He  could  now  talk  with  Harry  on  the 
subject  nearest  his  heart,  and  received  with  infinite  satisfaction  all 
the  details  concerning  Leila  that  his  friend  could  give  him.  At 
length  even  that  visit  must  terminate.  Fortescue  had  many  pressing 
duties  to  perform  in  London  ;  and,  after  one  more  particularly 
delightful  evening,  Harry  left  Grimsley  early  the  next  morning,  with 
a  promise  from  Gerald  to  come  and  see  him  in  London  as  soon  as 
he  had  got  lodgings  there,  and  his  friend  could  be  spared  for  a 
week.  His  last  words  were  a  characteristic  whisper — "  Live  in  an 
attitude  of  fight,  Gerry!"  With  mingled  gratitude,  sadness,  and 
resolute  cheerfulness,  Arlington  turned  again  to  his  lonely  life,  and 
made  it  a  little  less  lonely  by  visiting  a  few  of  his  poorer  neigh- 
bours, according  to  Harry's  recommendation ;  subscribing  to  the 
dull  news-room  of  the  town,  conversing  with  the  bald-headed  shoe- 
maker found  there,  inviting  his  fellow-clerk  to  tea,  and  hiring  a 
third-rate  novel  (no  beneficent  Mudie  or  Smith  then  irrigating  the 
desert)  from  an  intelligent  bookseller,  with  whom  he  got  sixpennv- 
worth  of  agreeable  chat  in  addition  to  his  novel,  as  well  as  a 
pleasant  walk  once  or  twice  on  a  Sunday.     Things  were  mending  a 
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little  with  him.  He  read  Teufelsdroch's  "  Everlasting  Yea,"  with 
more  hopefulness  than  hitherto,  especially  rubbing  his  hands  in 
sympathetic  triumph  over  the  victory  in  the  "  Rue  de  L'Enfer," 
therein  duly  chronicled. 

The  dark  cloud  came  down  upon  him — the  creeping  horror 
writhed  and  stung  him  just  now  and  then  ;  but  he  had  got  a  hole  in 
the  wall  of  his  prison,  and  he  fought  on  stoutly,  often  cheerily,  and 
believed  himself  sufficient  to  himself.  He  could  gaze  on  the 
miniature  without  pain  being  mixed  with  his  raptures  of  passionate 
love  as  he  pressed  his  lips  to  the  unconscious  glass  which  protected 
the,  alas,  equally  unresponsive  ivory.  Sometimes  he  lost  himself 
in  delicious  reveries  of  a  future  home  and  a  more  sympathising 
reality  than  the  picture  beside  him — sometimes,  as  heretofore,  he 
had  hours  of  happiness  in  concocting  the  plot  of  some  work  of 
fiction. 

Then,  a  few  months  later  (various  obstacles  on  each  side  pre- 
vented a  speedier  meeting),  came  the  welcome  invitation  to 
London,  and  the  delightful  sojourn  with  his  friend — dashed,  now 
and  then,  it  is  true,  by  sharp  pangs  of  memory,  busy  with  the  unful- 
filled hopes  and  dreams  of  earlier  days,  or  wild,  frantic  resolves  to 
climb  out  of  his  present  dreary  sepulchre  to  live  and  work  among 
the  poets,  statesmen,  writers,  and  newspaper  potentates  of  the 
glorious  Babylon.  Still  it  was  very  pleasant  and  refreshing  until  the 
last  night  before  returning  to  Grimsley,  when  Harry  had  invited 
Richard  Arlington  and  two  or  three  others  (medical  friends),  antici- 
pating a  merry  evening,  which  would  help  to  send  his  friend  back 
to  his  work  light-hearted  and  strong  for  a  few  more  months  till  a 
suitable  berth  could  be  got  for  him  somewhere  else.  But  as  ill-luck, 
or,  as  from  the  higher  point  of  view,  we  probably  ought  to  say — as 
a  good  Providence  would  have  it,  Harry  was  called  away  towards 
the  end  of  the  evening  to  an  accident,  and  the  medicals  got  into 
professional  talk.  Richard,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  liveliest,  and 
whether  he  merely  followed  his  ordinary  bent  of  teasing  when  in 
good  spirits,  and  of  dealing  in  horrors  to  make  people  uncomfort- 
able (which  was  one  of  his  usual  relaxations),  or  whether  he  was 
specially  stirred  up  to  revel  in  them  because  he  saw  that  "the 
virtuous  saint,"  as  he  endearingly  termed  his  brother,  seemed  par- 
ticularly uneasy,  he  certainly  did  contrive  to  bring  forward,  and  to 
stimulate  his  companions  to  relate,  no  end  of  dismal  and  horrible 
incidents  connected  with  their  medical  career. 

Insanity,  of  course,  formed  one  of  their  themes.  Cases,  real  or 
fictitious,  but  highly  coloured,  were  depicted  with  thrilling  effect. 
One  case,  in  particular,  was  related  by  Richard,  of  a  poor  girl  who 
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had  gone  mad,  entirely  through  keeping  her  insane  sister  at  home, 
and  trying  to  save  her  in  that  way  from  having  to  go  to  an  asylum. 
Had  Harry  witnessed  all  this,  seen  these  fellows,  with  long  solemn 
faces,  egging  one  another  on  to  magnify  the  perils,  and  daring 
excitement,  of  their  calling,  and  so  at  once  glorify  themselves  in 
the  eyes  of  the  unprofessional  visitor,  and  produce  a  prodigious 
sensation  in  his  susceptible  breast — he  would  have  seen  it  all  in 
such  a  ludicrous  light,  that  another  of  his  loving,  hearty  laughs 
would,  probably  for  a  time,  have  delivered  his  friend  from  the 
baleful  spell  they  were  casting  over  him.  But  the  "tall  talk" 
was  hushed  as  soon  as  Harry  returned.  He  noticed  a  certain 
depression  on  Gerald's  face,  but  thought  it  best  to  take  no  notice, 
and  to  give  him  credit  for  good  sense,  healthy  and  manly  pluck. 
Besides,  he  thought  he  was  cured,  and  suspected  the  less  ;  and  if 
Gerald's  healing  and  strength  could  be  all  upset  by  such  talk,  the 
sooner  he  knew  it  the  better.  So  supper  came,  and  went.  The 
guests  departed, — the  next  morning  saw  Gerald  on  his  way  back  to 
his  Bill  book,  Waste  book,  &c.  And  the  two  friends  once  more 
went  on  their  own  separate  and  solitary — aye,  for  both,  very  solitary 
— ways.  All  Harry's  faculties,  however,  found  glad  and  vigorous 
exercise  in  the  study  and  practice  of  his  profession. 

Poor  Gerald's  vigorous  intellect  and  fancy,  that  ought  to  have 
been  bodying  forth  scenes  of  beauty,  graphic  tales,  and  dramas,  or 
stirring  speeches,  to  lift  men  out  of  their  dull,  sordid,  habits — had 
to  prey  upon  their  owner,  again  invading,  sometimes  filling,  him 
with  miserable,  morbid  fancies,  against  which,  indeed,  he  fought 
valiantly,  till — overpowered  by  his  faithlessness,  want  of  health, 
and  of  society — he  suffered  occasional  and  exhausting  defeat.  Too 
often  he  was  fighting  in  a  vacuum,  without  air  to  renew  his  life-tide 
of  strength  and  courage.  Sometimes  forgetting  all  that  Harry  had 
said,  which  he  had  for  a  time,  at  all  events,  believed  with  his  whole 
heart,  and  oppressed  by  the  recollections  of  those  medical  students' 
experience — which  he  implicitly  believed — he  sank  down  once 
more  in  abject,  faithless  distrust,  crouched  again  like  a  craven  before 
his  crawling  Fear,  and  shuddered  alike  at  his  own  baseness,  and 
his  pain.  Said  he  to  himself,  "Ah,  it's  all  very  well,  Master 
Harry,  to  laugh  ;  but  those  men  must  have  been  relating  facts, 
some  of  them,  at  all  events,  I'm  certain !  "  No,  he  was  clearly  not 
yet  cured,  and  every  now  and  then  he  felt  this  with  intolerable 
anguish.  But  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  much  more  on  this  morbid 
anatomy. 

The  necessary  confinement  to  the  office  prevented,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  getting  sufficient  exercise — especially  in  winter.     There 
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was  a  river,  but  no  room  to  row,  or  boat  to  row  in  ;  and  he  couldn't 
afford  what  would  have  been  very  healing  to  body  and  soul,  rides 
on  horseback.  He  had  no  congenial  companions  for  walking  at 
night — it  wasn't  the  season  for  cricket,  or  out-door  games  of  any 
kind — and  dull,  solitary  tramping,  especially  in  the  dark,  he  began 
to  believe  didn't  do  him  much  good.  If  he  could  have  got  from 
his  brother  the  money  he  had  lent  him,  he  might  have  been  wise 
enough  to  use  a  little  of  it  in  a  few  gallops  ;  but  he  had  asked  once 
or  twice  in  vain,  getting  only  affectionate  regrets  and  promises. 
Besides,  was  he  not  saving  every  penny  he  could,  and  half-starving 
himself — in  the  faint  hope  of  possible  marriage  some  twenty  years 
hence  ? 


CHAPTER  XV. 


One  other  visitor  besides  Fortescue  came  down  to  break  in  on 
Arlington's  gloomy  life  at  Grimsley.  If  Richard  couldn't  pay  his 
debt  he  could  come  and  try  to  get  a  little  more.  He  had,  however, 
a  stronger  motive.  Ever  since  he  had  seen  poor  Jessy  Shalford  at 
his  brother's  former  place  of  abode  he  couldn't  get  her  out  of  his 
head,  and  he  didn't  wish  to.  Hence,  in  a  roundabout  way  he  tried 
to  find  out  from  Gerald  what  had  become  of  her.  Gerald,  of  course, 
gave  him  no  information,  except  that  the  girl  was  probably  married, 
so  he  went  back  no  wiser  than  he  came,  and  no  richer,  for  his 
brother  was  saving  for  some  one  else.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
he  went  back  not  a  bit  better  than  he  came,  in  spite  of  a  few  judi- 
cious remarks  from  his  brother,  which  had  no  more  influence  over 
him  now  than  a  penny  trumpet.  He  was  farther  than  ever  from 
understanding  or  being  influenced  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit  like 
Gerald's. 

As  for  the  poor  girl  .whom  he  was  bent  on  finding  for  the  vilest 
purpose,  she,  of  course,  had  suffered  deeply  on  her  separation  from  M  r. 
Arkwright.  He  had  not  only  realized  her  ideal  of  manly  grace  and 
dignity,  attracted  all  her  reverent,  up-looking  sentiments,  but  shewn 
her  such  kindness  as  would  have  been  enough,  coming  even  from  a 
man  far  less  fascinating,  to  win  her  whole  heart.  Naturally  refined  as 
affectionate,  the  attentions  of  a  gentleman  would  of  course,  as  in  so 
many  thousand  similar  cases,  call  forth,  not  only  all  her  vanity,  but 
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far  deeper  love  than  those  of  one  of  her  own  rank.  And  yet,  at  the  very 
moment  she  was  required  to  tear  his  beloved  image  from  her  heart, 
she  was  tortured  by  the  uncouth  wooing  of  poor  Reedham.  For 
awhile  anxiety  for  her  father,  all  the  happiness  of  reconciliation 
with  him  and  of  nursing  and  "  doing"  for  him,  both  kept  her  lover 
at  a  little  distance,  and  occupied  her  own  mind  ;  but  after  her 
father  began  to  get  about  again,  and  sometimes  to  be  peevish  with 
her — after  the  dull  routine  of  daily  duty  became  wearisome,  and 
James  Reedham  began  to  come  in  of  an  evening  and  sit,  and  sigh, 
and  stare  at  her — she  became  very  restless  and  more  unhappy  than 
ever.  The  ladies  at  Neville  Court  were,  of  course,  as  kind  and 
sympathising  as  possible,  but  for  a  long  time  she  effectually  con- 
cealed even  from  them  the  source  of  her  deepest  sorrow. 

Miss  Fortescue,  however,  with  the  keen  intuitions  of  her  own 
experience  and  loving  nature,  guessed  the  whole  case,  and  at  length 
partially  won  her  confidence. 

Jessy,  however,  said  as  little  as  possible  about  the  gentleman 
himself,  shrinking  shyly  and  naturally  from  describing  him,  or  even 
mentioning  his  name ;  while  Miss  Fortescue  equally  naturally 
disliked  saying  anything  at  all  on  the  subject  to  Reedham,  who  had 
thrust  the  man  as  completely  as  possible  out  of  his  thoughts,  and 
before  very  long  had  forgotten  even  his  name. 

It  was  a  long,  troubled  talk  which  the  two  ladies,  Ellen  and 
Miss  Tylney,  had  soon  after  over  the  fire  in  their  dressing-room  ; 
for  each  saw  that  the  other  feared  lest  the  unknown  and  fascina- 
ting clerk,  whoever  he  might  be,  should  change  his  mind,  track 
poor  Jessy  to  her  humble  home,  and  persuade  her  to  leave  it. 

"  Well !  but  if  he  married  her  ?  "  said  Ellen.  "  She  is  fit  to  be  a 
lady." 

"  She  would  make  a  very  vain  and  silly  one,  I  fear,  dear  Ellen, 
unless  she  could  get  a  good  deal  more  education.  With  that  she 
would  be  a  lady ;  but  even  then  she  would  not  be  happy,  I  fear,  with 
that  man — and  yet  many  such  have  been.  And  she  might  be 
educated.  No,  it's  not  that,  Nelly.  It  is  the  terrible  probability 
that  he  would  not  marry  her." 

"  What  is  the  best  to  be  done  ?"  said  Ellen,  after  a  long  pause. 
"  She  is  very  useful  to  her  father  now.  If  she  left  him  again  he 
would  very  likely  take  to  drinking  again.  And,  besides,  she  would 
only  be  going  to  encounter  fresh  dangers." 

"Yes,  yes  ;  that  would  never  do."  (Pause).  "James  Reedham  is 
really  a  very  worthy  young  fellow,  and  I  do  believe  he  would  make 
her  a  very  good  husband,  and  she  would  be  a  happy  wife  after  a 
time." 
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"  I  think  so,  too,  Caroline."  (Pause.)  "  Yes,  that's  the  thing.  I 
wish  I  had  seen  it  before.  I  must  try  and  help  her  to  like  him,  and 
then  I'm  sure  from  her  disposition  she  would  ere  very  long  love 
him — not  so  passionately  perhaps  as  her  fine  friend  the  young  clerk, 
but  very  heartily,  and  would  be  far  happier  and  better  on  the  whole 
than  if  taken  out  of  the  sphere  she  was  born  in." 

"  I  believe  so,  Nelly.  May  God  guide  and  bless  her!  And  now, 
dearest,  will  you  read  this  evening  that  31st  chapter  from  Jeremiah 
which  you  were  quoting  from  to-day  ?  It  is  very  beautiful.  I 
wonder  the  whole  book  of  that  glorious  old  prophet  has  never 
been  made  the  subject  of  an  oratorio.  It  is  shameful  that  he 
should  be  known  chiefly  by  his  'Lamentations.'  Nothing  finer, 
perhaps,  in  the  Bible,  as  a  subject  for  sacred  music,  than  his 
writings  and  life." 

"  That's  a  delicious  thought,  Carry.  Let  us  think  about  it  to- 
morrow, and  make  a  little  sketch." 

So  the  servants  assembled  and  the  chapter  was  read — and  the 
evening  prayers  offered,  and  then  "  Good-night  "  for  all. 

That  day  had  been  passing  and  closing  very  differently  for 
Gerald  Arlington.  Amid  all  his  morbid  miseries,  compassion  for 
Leila's  brother  grew  and  deepened,  until  it  also  lost  all  due 
proportion  ;  and  at  times  the  thought  of  that  wretched  inmate 
of  the  asylum,  and  his  miserable  fate,  rose  gigantic  in  lurid 
darkness,  and  overspread  the  whole  heavens  above  him.  At  such 
times  he  felt  goaded  by  an  irrepressible  and  horrible  craving  to 
dwell  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  Alfred  Featherstone's  con- 
dition, till  of  course,  as  once  before,  he  was  not  far  from  a  similar 
state  himself.  His  dreams,  sometimes,  were  terrible.  Then, 
succeeding  these  paroxysms  of  weakness,  would  come  a  noble 
yearning  to  try  and  cure  the  poor  fellow.  Visions  of  impossible 
healing  and  blessing,  of  Leila's  happiness  and  her  parents'  grati- 
tude, would  fill  his  mind,  resulting  in  an  irresistible  desire  to  go 
again  and  see  the  sufferer,  with  messages  of  comfort  and  peace. 

So  at  length,  having  got  leave  of  absence  for  an  afternoon, 
Arlington  once  more  drove  over,  and  asked  for  permission  to  visit 
the  patient.  The  drive  had  refreshed  him,  but  as  he  walked  from 
the  inn  to  the  asylum  every  nerve  was  trembling.  His  mental 
weakness  had  produced  physical  disorganization,  like  an  actual 
wound  in  his  brain.  The  compassion  which  had  brought  him 
there  was  now  confronted  by  a  physical  loathing  and  terror  which 
amounted  to  agony.  More  than  once  he  was  on  the  point  of 
turning  back  to  get  his  gig  and  drive  straight  home  again  ;  but  the 
same  principle  that  had  driven  him  as  a  boy — inwardlv  shrinking 
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and  watched,  outwardly  stern  and  defiant — to  the  battles  of  his 
playground,  forced  him  on  now.  "  Coward  1"  was  the  word  he 
heard  hissing  on  his  ear,  and  again  and  again  he  set  his  foot  down 
on  the  rough  paving  stones,  mentally  exclaiming,  "No,  not  coward. 
I  will  fight— to  the  death  !" 

But  the  physician  was  not  in  the  way  just  then,  and  the  keeper 
demurred,  even  more  than  he  had  done  on  the  former  visit,  to 
Gerald's  seeing  his  patient. 

How  thankfully  would  one-half  of  poor  Arlington's  nature  have 
found  the  keeper's  objections  insuperable.  How  resolutely  did  the 
other  half  force  an  entrance.  He  waited  till  the  physician  could 
be  found. 

"I  must  see  him  this  once,  Doctor.  If  it  is  clearly  no  good,  I'll 
not  trouble  you  again.     Let  me  try." 

The  good  doctor,  to  Gerald's  surprise,  however,  still  more  to  the 
keeper's,  was  quite  ready,  in  fact  glad,  to  admit  him. 

"/think  you  did  him  good  last  time,"  he  said.  But  he  bade 
the  keeper  remain  in  the  room,  and  said  he  should  return  himself 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Well,  Featherstone,  how  are  you,  old  fellow,  by  this  time  ? 
You  remember  me,  Gerry  Arlington  ?  Just  come  over  to  have  a 
little  chat  with  you." 

"Oh,  it's  very  kind  of  you.  How  d'ye  do,  my  boy  ?"  Gerald's 
aversion  was  only  too  well  justified  by  the  appearance  of  the  man 
he  sat  opposite  to,  and  at  first  he  thought  the  keeper  right  and  the 
doctor  wrong  ;  for  though  much  of  his  previous  nervous  miser)'  left 
him — ("  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you,"  ah,  that's  a  grand 
saying  !  ") — as  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the  reality  of  his  imagina- 
tive, morbid  wretchedness,  he  felt  so  desponding  of  what  seemed  the 
utterly  hopeless  condition  of  the  sufferer  that  he  could  easily  have 
persuaded  himself  it  was  no  earthly  use  remaining,  and  the  sooner 
he  left  the  better.  But  poor  Featherstone  was  not  inclined  to  part 
with  him  so  readily,  and  soon  plunged  into  excited  talk. 

"  Gerry  Arlington  !  oh,  yes  !  I  remember  you,  and  all  the  old  lot. 
What  jolly  scamps  they  were  !  led  me  on  where  I  had  better  not 
have  gone;  so  I  led  them  a  little  farther,  don't  ye  see  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Jolly  fun  it  was  !  But,  by  Gorum,  it's  a  cursed  limbo  here.  Ah  !  I 
beg  your  pardon ;  you  asked  how  I  was,  didn't  you  ?  Well,  now 
I  ask  how^0«  are,  whoever  you  be,  and  how's  the  governor  and 
that  pretty  little  Lily,  bless  her !  and  the,  the — wasn't  there  an  old 
lady?  Well,  now,  don't  go — I  get  no  talk— not  a  fellow  but  you 
ever  comes  to  talk  with  me,  curse  'em  all !  Beg  pardon  ;  how  am 
I?     Oh,  pretty  bobbish,  if  only  he"   (nodding  suspiciously  at  the 
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keeper  and  dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper)  "  would  but  keep  those 
girls  away — 'od  rot  and  curse  them.  Oh,  golly!  sometimes  it's 
awful.  Don't  go.  There,  there,"  cried  the  maniac,  "  if  that  fellow 
would  but  drive  them  away,"  casting  a  look  of  indignant  and  deadly 
hatred  at  the  keeper. 

Gerald  kept  his  seat,  and  to  his  infinite  satisfaction  found  he  was 
stronger  to  meet  the  sickening  spectacle  before  him  every  minute 
he  stayed  there. 

"  Drive  whom  away  ?  "  asked  Arlington  kindly. 

"  Oh,  all  of  them  ;  those  I  kept  and  those  I  didn't !"  (Then  his 
expression  changed  to  one  of  horrible  fear  and  pain.)  "  Here  they 
come — I  knew  it !  Creep,  creep  ;  as  soon  as  your  and  his  backs  are 
turned,  they'll  be  at  me.  Oh,  curse  it,  Bobby,  I  can't  bear  it. 
They  will  come,  do  what  I  will— the  blasted,  foul,  infernal  hags.  See 
how  the  creatures  leer  at  me !  and  then  they  bite  and  pinch  ! 
Ugh  !  "  (A  smothered  scream  and  then  a  change  to  dreary  moaning.) 
"  But  their  talk,  Bobby — oh,  ye  gods  !  it's  filthy  ;  I  never  did  like 
their  beastly  talk  and  ways.  Why,  why  now  ? — can  you  tell  me  why, 
when  I've  long  ago  done  with  'em  all,  they  keep  coming  here,  old 
chap  ?  You  see  I  paid  them  all  fairly  enough.  Why  can't  they  go 
and  rot,  without  coming  here  to  plague  me !  Oh !  hell  and 
d n  !  what  will  this  come  to  !     .     .     .     ." 

Gerald  took  the  poor  wretch  by  the  hand,  and  spoke  so  soothingly 
and  kindly  to  him  in  the  pleasant  voice  which  had  once  been  so 
familiar  to  Leila's  brother,  that  he  became  perfectly  calm,  and  the 
keeper,  thinking  it  a  good  opportunity,  motioned  Arlington  to 
leave  ;  but  the  miserable  man  noticed  the  sign,  and,  quick  as 
lightning,  caught  Arlington's  arm,  crying,  "  No,  no ;  not  yet,  not 
yet!  I  thought  at  first  you  were  my  old  friend,  Harry  Something 
— aren't  you  ?  Dr.  Harry,  we  called  you.  But  I  see  now  it's 
Gerry,  my  boy.  You'll  stay  and  have  a  glass  and  a  weed,  I  know. 
I  recollect  you  perfectly  now ;  but  it's  very  odd,  I  do  forget  names 
and  faces  now  a  good  deal.  But  there  are  some  things,  you  see,  I 
want  to  forget,  Doctor,  and  can't.  You  and  I  used  to  have  some 
jolly  larks  together,  usedn't  we,  just  ?  I'm  not  up  to  much  of  that, 
though,  just  now,  you  see Do  you  remember  an  un- 
commonly fine  girl — Polly  Something  they  called  her  ?  She  was 
too  fond  of  me,  though.  Rather  a  bore,  you  know.  I  wonder 
what  became  of  her?  ....  You  don't  know,  do  you?" 
.  .  .  .  Then  his  voice  sank.  "  /  know.  She's  here.  Oh, 
Christ!  she's  coming  now  (shrieks).  Save  me!  And  legions  of 
them  !  Help  !  They're  seizing  me — twisting  round  me  ! — burning 
me  wiih  their  horrible  kisses!     Help!     Torture!  torture!"     Am! 
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as  two  strong  men  mastered  the  unhappy  wretch  and  forced  a 
straight  waistcoat  on  him,  Gerald  Arlington  escaped  from  the 
room.  While  he  stood  for  an  instant  leaning  against  the  passage 
wall,  and  wiping  the  clammy  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head, the  doctor  came  up  and  said,  "  I'm  afraid  you  find  it  rather 
trying,  but  there's  no  doubt  he  is  generally  much  better  after  he 
has  seen  you — and  so  he  was  at  first  to-day.  I  suppose  you  can't 
come  a  little  oftener  ?  I  don't  know  whether  you  could  pray  with 
him,  Mr.  Arlington,  but  if  you  could,  you  would  do  him  a  deal  of 
good,  I  believe.  He  understands  it  sometimes,  and  is  always  so 
much  calmer  then  for  a  long  time.  But,  perhaps,"  he  added, 
seeing  the  distress  on  Arlington's  countenance,  which  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  conceal,  "  perhaps  it's  hardly  fair  to  ask  this  of  you. 
Never  mind.  Good-evening.  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  at 
all.  I'll  let  you  know  how  he  goes  on.  Good-evening."  This 
request  of  the  doctor's  was  just  about  the  hardest  blow  Gerald  in 
his  then  state  of  mind  and  body  could  have  received. 

With  intolerable  shame  he  felt  that  if  the  physician  had  said, 
"  You  must  come  no  more — you  only  do  him  harm — his  case  is 
hopeless,  and  a  few  weeks  will  see  his  end,"  the  relief  would  have 
been  indescribable.  But  now,  here  was  the  burden  being  laid 
upon  him  of  finding  that  what  of  all  things  in  the  universe  was 
most  horrible  to  him,  and,  as  he  believed,  most  dangerous  to  him, 
appeared  to  be  given  him  to  do  by  Conscience,  by  Humanity,  and 
by  his  devotion  to  the  sister  of  him  who  raved  or  moped  in  that 
cell. 

It  was  a  pity  the  excellent  physician  didn't  happen  to  think  of 
shewing  Gerald  a  little  more  of  his  establishment.  The  order  and 
general  peacefulness  of  the  place,  and  the  comparative  cheerfulness 
of  most  of  the  patients,  with  an  account  of  their  occupations, 
amusements,  little  concerts,  and  cures,  would  have  given  him  a 
very  different  impression.  But  this  did  not  happen,  and  Arlington 
felt  only  that  he  was  in  a  perfect  hell  on  earth  ;  and  till  then  he 
thought  Alfred's  case  had  been  hopeless.  Leila  told  him  at 
Bushney  that  her  brother  was  quite  given  over  by  the  medical 
men,  and  was  not  expected  to  live  much  longer.  The  physician 
explained  in  answer  to  this  remark  that  Mr.  Featherstone's  case 
had  yielded  a  little  to  treatment  of  late,  and  that  he  might  live  on 
for  years. 

Gerald  Arlington  put  the  best  face  he  could  on  the  matter  as  he 
thanked  the  good  doctor,  and  promising  to  see  if  he  could  come 
again  shortly,  left  the  house.  Then  as  he  walked  into  the  darkness 
the  re-action  came.     His  knees  smote  together,  and  as  he  dra 
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himself  along,  or  rested  against  the  roadside  paling,  he  felt  he  was 
once  more  in  "the  Coward's  Hell." 

Then  he  thought  to  himself,  "  Probably  the  next  time  I  enter 
that  place  it  will  be  as  a  prisoner ;  with  a  doctor  and  a  keeper  on 
each  side."  *  *  *  *  *  "  God  help  you ! "  he 
exclaimed  at  length,  looking  back  to  the  asylum,  "and  me,  and 
those  who  love  us  both.  Oh,  Leila,  my  own  Leila!  I  have  done 
what  I  could  for  him — and  you  and  I  would  have  saved  him  years 
ago,  if  he  would  have  let  us  ;  but  now — now — I  dare  not  try.  And 
he's  dragging  me  down  to  his  own  fate.  Poor,  miserable  wretch  ! 
But  am  not  /in  a  deeper  depth  of  shame  and  misery  than  even 
he  ?  "  Arlington  dashed  back  to  Grimsley  at  a  furious  rate,  mightily 
distressing  his  poor  hack — especially  perplexing  him  by  getting 
out  of  the  gig  at  a  rising  ground,  and  making  his  beast  trot  up  all 
the  way  with  his  master  running  beside  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Time  wore  on.  Spring  had  come  again  ;  James  Reedham  had  been 
taken  on  as  an  under-gardener  at  Neville  Court,  and  Miss  Tylney 
often  gave  him  lessons  in  reading  and  writing  in  the  kitchen  in  the 
evening.  His  whole  appearance  and  manners  were  greatly  improved . 
Jessy  would  have  been  more  or  less  than  woman  had  she  not  noticed 
the  improvement,  and  been  a  little  proud,  now  and  then,  both  of  it 
and  of  the  respectful  little  attentions  which  he  occasionally  ventured 
to  shew  her.  But  she  could  not  help  sometimes  sadly  and  scorn- 
fully comparing  him  with  Mr.  Arkwright.  It  was  often  a  hard 
struggle  to  prevent  herself  treating  him  and  everybody  else  around 
her  with  irritable  petulance.  Many  a  burst  of  tears  took  place  on 
her  little  bed  when  she  thought  no  one  could  hear  her.  And 
but  for  the  tender;  motherly  kindness  of  her  beloved  ladies  at  the 
great  house,  she  would  more  than  once  have  packed  up  a  little 
bundle,  stolen  away  from  the  intolerable  oppression  of  her  sin 
roundings,  and  gone — whither  ? — she  neither  knew  nor  cared. 

To  get  away  from  Reedham — to  lose  all  memories  of  the  past 
in  the  excitement  of  some  new  position  was,  at  such  times,  her 
main  thought.     But  by  degrees  the  wise  ami  Christian  talk  of  Ellen 
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and  Miss  Tylney— the  healthy  influence  of  a  few  days'  trip,  which 
they  kindly  gave  her  with  them  to  the  seaside,  and  the  higher  views 
of  life  which  they  infused  into  her  poor,  troubled,  foolish,  little 
soul — acting  on  a  nature  more  susceptible  than  deep — gradually 
wrought  a  very  satisfactory  change.  She  began  to  think  James 
Reedham  was  rather  a  nice  young  fellow  after  all,  for  his  mistress 
praised  him,  and  her  father  commended  him.  He  had  certainly 
acted  a  noble  part  towards  that  father — and  he  was  very  kind  and 
respectful  to  herself.  One  of  the  maids  at  Neville  Court,  indeed, 
had  actually  said  that  "  that  under-gardener,  James,  was  as  good  a 
looking  young  chap  as  she  had  seen  for  some  time,"  and  on  another 
occasion  she  was  heard  to  wonder  "  whose  beau  he  was." 

It  was  on  a  pleasant  evening  in  May  that,  laying  aside  her  work, 
Jessy  had  gone  to  look  for  some  honeysuckles  and  harebells  in  a 
little  copse.  She  was  returning  laden  with  fragrance  and  making 
a  pretty  little  picture  as  she  paused  at  a  stile,  with  the  copse  for  a 
rich  background.  She  was  listening  to  the  birds  which  were 
warbling  their  innocent  vespers,  when  she  heard  a  step  behind 
and  saw  Reedham  coming  up,  looking  so  bright  and  cheery  that 
she  could  not  bear  to  daunt  him  with  cold  looks  or  words.  That 
would  have  been  so  out  of  harmony,  too,  with  the  delicious  evening 
and  the  birds'  songs.  So  she  let  him  lean  on  the  stile  beside  her, 
and  at  length  take  her  hand  and  kiss  it,  and  look  up  in  her  face ; 
and,  with  a  throb  of  unwonted  happiness,  the  poor  fellow  felt  that 
she  was  kinder  to  him  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  They  were 
silent  some  time  and  then  he  said — 

"  Jessy — lass,  I'll  make  you  a  good  husband,  if  yer'll  let  me.  I 
will,  Jessy." 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,  James,"  was  all  she  answered ;  but  her  tone 
was  soft,  and  she  wasn't  angry.  And  James  went  home  very  happy 
that  night,  and  slapped  his  knee  as  he  sat  outside  his  cottage  door 
in  the  starlight,  and  whispered  to  himself — 

"  She'll  come  round  to  be  my  blessed  little  wife  arter  all,  I  do 
believe.  Aye,  the  pa'ason  tells  us  many  fine  things,  sure  enough, 
and  them  stars  have  somethun'  to  say,  too,"  he  added,  looking  up 
at  the  bright  heavens  overhead.  "  And  if  she'll  only  go  to  church 
once  with  me,  for  a  sartain  purpose,  I'll  believe  all  they  says,  and 
go  to  church  with  her  reg'lar  as  clockwork  ever  arterwards." 

Well,  if  she  were  to  marry  him,  she  would  make  him  a  very  happy 
fellow,  and  he  would  make  her,  as  he  promised,  a  very  good 
husband,  if  no  unforeseen  misfortune  or  incessant  temptations  hurl 
him  back  into  drinking  ways  ;  and  she  could  make  him  a  good  and 
(rue  wife  ;  and,  in  spite  of  higher  aspirations  and  past  experiences, 
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she  would  be  quite  as  happy  as  most  women  are  in  married  life, 
particularly  if  little  baby-forms  should  come  to  lie  in  her  arms,  and 
look  up  in  his  and  her  face,  and  smile. 

In  the  meantime  life  went  on  at  Neville  Court  in  that  singularly 
peaceful  beauty  which  it  does  one  good  to  contemplate  even  at  a 
distance,  especially  when  one's  own  surroundings  are  of  a  very 
different  character.  Visions  of  that  life,  ever  and  anon  returning 
to  the  minds  of  all  who  had  once  bathed  their  young  or  weary 
souls  in  it,  brought  "  healing  on  their  wings  ;  "  and  Gerald,  in  his 
lonely  lodgings  far  away,  Harry  in  his  hospital  rounds,  many  a 
young  governess  and  sempstress  in  her  daily  walks  and  toils, 
thought  of  the  smooth  lawns  and  flower-beds,  the  beautiful  views 
along  the  flowing  river,  the  shady  groves  and  rising  knolls  of 
Neville  Court — thought  of  the  music  and  the  fireside  games  and  chat, 
and  the  artistic  fetes,  and  the  open-carriage  drives  to  Leith  Hill, 
and  all  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  above  all,  recol- 
lections of  the  loving-kindness  of  sweet  Neville  Court.  So  that,  as 
we  have  said,  a  good  many  of  them,  by  those  memories,  kept  alive 
their  faith  in  an  unseen  good  "behind  the  veil,"  by-and-by  to  be 
revealed  ;  and  we  maintain  our  belief  that  this  was  a  benefit  of  no 
slight  character. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  inventions  of  the  place,  the  dramatic 
performances  in  the  open  air,  without  any  regard  to  spectators,  has 
been  already  referred  to.  Another  was  matinees  tnusicales,  really  in 
the  morning,  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers,  when  the  early  fresh- 
ness of  the  summer  morning,  and  the  buoyancy  of  the  listeners' 
state  of  mind,  unworn  by  the  toils  and  vexations  of  an  ordinary  day, 
formed  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  condition  in  which  folks  gener- 
ally listen  to  music,  gave  a  pure  and  lofty,  yet  very  peaceful  tone  to 
the  rest  of  the  day's  work  and  play,  and  gave  also  an  indescribable 
charm  to  Purcell,  Arne,  and  Handel,  or  Beethoven,  Haydn,  and 
Mozart.  Then  there  were  evening  gatherings  under  the  Scotch 
firs  on  "  Sunset  Hill,"  when  lyrics  and  songs  suitable  for  rest  after 
work  (as  the  morning  performances  elevated  and  braced  the  soul  for 
exertion)  were  followed  by  one  of  Mozart's  Masses,  or  a  selection 
from  Handel,  and  the  Evening  Hymn.  Then  there  were  the 
pleasant  dawdling  boatings  on  the  river,  the  riding  parties,  pic-nics 
in  very  lovely  scenes  far  and  near,  quiet  strolls  in  the  neighbouring 
parks  and  on  the  commons  after  dinner,  with  walks  home  in  the 
cool  evenings,  through  dewy  fields  and  shady  lanes  by  the  pale 
light  of  a  young  moon  or  the  last  rosy  tints  of  a  sunset  sky. 

A  great  charm  in  the  life  at  Neville  Court  was  its  freedom  from 
restraint,  and  its  spontaneity.     No  formalism,  and  no  more  of  con- 
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ventional  forms  than  were  needful  for  the  general  comfort  and 
courtesy.  A  high-toned  refinement  and  considerateness  for  others' 
feelings  was  breathed  into  the  moral  atmosphere  by  the  two  pre- 
siding genii,  giving  a  pure  and  unselfish  spirit  to  the  whole  social 
intercourse  of  the  place — while  Ellen's  and  Miss  Tylney's  unaffected 
piety,  and  the  simple,  family  devotional  exercises  of  the  place 
seemed  to  over-arch  the  whole  with  a  hallowed  influence  that  was 
felt  even  by  casual  visitors,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  little  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  they  had  much  reason  to  be  grateful  for  their  lot. 
There  was  great  freedom  from  disturbing  phenomena — but  plenty 
of  repartee  and  fun,  capping  and  making  verses,  riddles,  games 
of  "  Proverbs,"  "  Consequences,"  &c,  were  popular.  Newspapers 
were  sparingly  admitted,  and  their  contents  but  little  discussed, 
though  of  course  their  incalculable  value  in  the  outer  world  was  freely 
admitted.  Art  and  literature,  history,  science,  and  sometimes  deeper 
philosophy,  were  the  chief  topics  of  talk  and  reading.  Humorous 
literature  was  highly  appreciated.  No  vehement  passions,  though 
much  gentle  kindness  and  affection.  Yet  some  happy  courtships 
(followed  by  very  happy  weddings)  had  commenced  there.  Much 
of  the  charms  of  the  old  imaginary  scenes  of  the  Decameron,  but 
combined  with  the  purity  and  piety  of  an  English  household  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  was  something  wonderfully  successful 
in  all  this.  Not  attained,  however,  but  after  sore  trial  and  battle 
on  the  part  of  those  two  presiding  beneficent  spirits — not  preserved 
without  much,  though  very  quiet,  work  and  care. 

It  so  happened  that  about  this  time  those  beneficent  spirits  had 
just  resolved  on  one  of  its  charming  al  fresco  festivities.  Ellen 
longed,  while  she  gave  a  day  of  perfect  happiness  to  her  poor 
jaded  friends  from  London  haunts,  to  brighten  up  her  beloved 
brother's  life  a  little — a  day  which  might  help  to  make  him  once 
more  look  cheerfully  in  bright,  young,  innocent  faces,  and  not  sink 
into  a  regular  woman-hater,  as  he  seemed  in  danger  of  doing. 
With  difficulty  she  got  his  consent  to  take  part  in  her  enterprise. 
He  couldn't  bear  to  vex  her,  and  he  admitted  it  was  a  very  good 
thing  to  bring  young  people  together,  under  such  delightful 
influences  as  the  Neville  Court  fairies  always  supplied.  But  he 
annexed  a  condition  with  which  his  sister  rejoiced  to  comply,  viz., 
that  Gerald  Arlington  should  be  invited  to  the  fete,  and  be  asked  to 
remain  a  week,  if  he  could  be  spared  from  his  onerous  duties.  For 
Harry  revelled  in  the  idea  that  it  was  just  possible  Gerry  might  get 
a  holiday,  and  come  for  a  few  days.  Miss  Tylney's  delight  at  the 
notion,  of  course,  was  very  manifest ;  for,  as  may  be  imagined, 
that  dear  lady  longed  very  painfully  to  see  and  comfort  her  "poor 
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boy,"  as  she  had  affectionately  denominated  him  ever  since  his 
mother's  death.  So  the  invitations  went  forth.  Gerald  sat  and 
mused  over  his  pink  billet-doux,  and  his  aunt's  note — lost  for  a 
time  in  very  pleasing  visions.  He  actually  found  himself  calculating 
if  he  could  spare  the  money  to  go,  provided  he  got  leave  of  absence 
for  three  or  four  days. 

The  day  came — sparkling,  lustrous  in  the  beauty  of  sunshine,  and 
of  all  the  charms  of  fragrant,  warbling,  balmy,  early  summer.  A  day 
and  a  scene  for  angels  to  look  down  upon  with  joy,  could  they  have 
known  nothing  more  about  the  hearts  of  those  present,  and  the 
results  of  the  festival,  than  did,  then,  those  fair  women  who  gave  it. 

Harry  Fortescue  moved  about  among  the  guests  and  shrubs — 
among  the  flowers  and  the  fairer  human  flowers,  whether  clustered 
in  brilliant  groups  or  scattered  in  their  separate  loveliness — quiet, 
kind,  attentive,  but  uninteresting  and  impassive.  Several  fashion- 
able young  men  also  moved  about  calm  and  self-possessed,  slightly 
cynical,  yet  in  good  humour  with  themselves  and  the  world  generally. 
The  day  drew  to  a  close.  One  of  those  charming  performances, 
afore  mentioned,  in  the  free-and-easy  dramatic  line,  had  been  gone 
through  ;  and  Shakespeare's  mighty  shade,  had  it  been  at  liberty 
(which  perhaps  it  was)  to  hover  over  the  spot,  would  have  glanced 
approvingly  down  upon  the  vivid  realization  of  one  of  his  sweetest 
visions  realized  in  that  sylvan  paradise,  and  in  the  summer  twilight, 
with  strains  of  exquisite  music  at  intervals  from  a  hidden  spot,  in 
the  form  of  a  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Jessy  had  looked  forward  to  this  day  with  rapturous  delight,  for 
was  not  she  to  be  engaged  as  an  extra  "  help  "  ?  And  when  it  came, 
behold  !  how  she  went  tripping  about,  waiting  on  the  young  guests, 
singing  under  her  breath,  and  almost  as  happy  as  if  she  had  never 
known  Mr.  George  Arkwright.  All  she  wanted  was  that  some  of 
the  company  should  see  and  admire  her  in  her  new  dress,  expressly 
provided  by  Miss  Fortescue  for  the  occasion.  But  was  not  James 
Reedham  also  apparelled  in  a  new  and  vastly  becoming  gardener's 
costume  by  his  benevolent  mistress's  special  arrangement  ?  And  was 
he  not  seen  by  Jessy,  among  his  beautifully-kept  borders,  to  great 
advantage  ?  And  had  he  not,  in  the  early  morning,  presented  her 
with  a  lovely  little  nose  ^ay,  with  lowly  and  admiring  homage  ? 

It  so  chanced  that  though  Jessy  snatched  many  delightful  little 
peeps  at  the  gay  and  brilliant  company  in  the  grounds,  she  did  not 
happen  to  see  the  man  whom  of  all  others  it  would  have  been  a 
mercy  if  she  had.  And  he  would  have  left  the  neighbourhood 
equally  unconscious  of  her  living  in  it,  but  for  a  very  slight  incident! 
The  dramatic  performance  was  concluded — the  last  beautiful  strain1- 
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of  Arne's  "  Artaxerxes"  from  the  orchestra,  al  fresco,  had  died  away 
— cake,  wine,  and  ices  had  been  handed  on  the  lawn — the  guests 
were  departing,  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  guests  went  into  the 
house  to  seek  for  a  young  lady's  cloak.  He  had  to  hunt  about,  and 
then  to  call  a  servant,  who,  it  being  nearly  dark,  and  no  lamps  lit, 
had  to  call  the  extra  handmaiden,  "Jessy." 

"  Here  Jessy,  my  pet,"  she  called  up  the  back  stairs,  "  come  and 
find  Miss  Kirkpatrick's  shawl.  She  says  she  gave  it  to  some  one 
just  like  you,  my  pretty." 

The  gentleman  was  lounging  carelessly  in  the  shadow  of  the 
drawing-room  door,  when  a  young  girl,  answering  to  the  parlour- 
maid's call,  glided  daintily  in,  found  the  cloak,  handed  it.  to  the 
servant  number  one,  and  vanished  without  seeing  the  guest.  Not 
without  his  seeing  her!  He,  for  his  part,  stood  transfixed  with 
wonder,  admiration,  and  delight ;  old  memories  came  surging  up. 
He  quickly  returned  from  depositing  the  cloak  on  the  fair  shoulders 
of  its  owner,  and  watched  (himself  unobtrusive)  for  the  maid 
number  one.  Presently,  spying  her  as  she  crossed  the  hall,  he 
requested  her  to  sew  a  button  on  his  wristband  (he  was  often 
in  want  of  a  shirt  button  on  such  occasions)  and,  as  the  operation 
proceeded,  he  carelessly  and  gallantly  observed  "  You  are  rather  a 
pretty  set  here,  you  and  your  fellow-servant,  Mary."  The  girl  gave 
a  little  toss  of  her  head  and  answered  "Dear  me,  sir,  she's  not  a 
fellow-servant  of  mine.  She  only  just  comes  in  to  help  like,  when 
there's  company." 

"  Oh,  I  see — lives  in  some  cottage  near,  I  suppose.  Nothing  but 
a  labourer's  daughter,  I  dare  say  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  sir,  not  exactly.  Her  father's  a  wheelwright  on  the 
common,  I  believe,  but  indeed,  I  don't  know,  sir.  I've  not  been 
here  long." 

The  gentleman  thanked  her  with  great  condescension,  slipped  a 
shilling  into  her  hand,  and  calmly  walked  away.  The  girl  went 
and  whispered  to  Jessy  that  she  had  made  a  fine  conquest.  Such 
a  nice  young  gentleman  was  asking  about  her.  Jessy,  poor  little 
goose,  was  overwhelmed  with  delight,  extracted  a  full  description 
of  the  fine  young  gentleman,  and  as  Mary  (if  that  was  her  name) 
named  feature  after  feature  Jessy's  first  feelings  of  vanity  were 
rapidly  replaced  by  something  much  deeper.  Her  heart  went  like 
a  mill-stream,  she  felt  as  if  she  should  faint,  and  hurried  away  to 
conceal  her  agitation — most  profoundly  thankful  for  the  friendly 
darkness,  but  terribly  upset.  The  description  answered  so  wonder- 
fully to  that  of  Mr.  Arkwright.     Could  it  be  he  ? 

Now  James  had  been  waiting  some  little  time  to  walk  home  with 
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Jessy.  He  had  heard  the  housekeeper  tell  her  that  she  might 
leave  when  she  liked ;  he  had  given  her  a  gentle  hint  that  he 
should  be  delighted  if  she  would  take  advantage  of  the  intimation. 
Poor  Jessy !  if  she  had  but  unselfishly  resolved  to  make  him  very 
happy  by  getting  her  little  straw  hat  and  jacket  to  set  off  with  him 
at  once,  what  a  pleasant  walk  home  through  the  dewy  fields  in 
summer  twilight  they  would  have  had.  How  delicately  he  would 
have  asked  her  final  consent,  and  what  a  sweet,  little,  generous, 
coy,  blushing  answer,  something  like  this — "  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I 
do,  dear  James,  since  you  want  it  so  much,  you  say,"  would 
probably  have  come  dropping  out  of  her  pretty  little  mouth,  while 
she  sat  on  the  stile  again,  with  her  head  turned  half  away,  and  yet 
a  kind,  loving  little  glance  peeping  half  round  to  see  the  effect  of 
her  words,  with  a  bit  of  a  mischievous  smile,  and  a  very  soft  box  on 
his  ear  for  the  liberty  he  would,  perforce,  then  have  ventured  on. 
Yes,  yes,  all  this  might,  probably  would,  must  have  been,  if  she 
had  but  come  away  with  him  when  he  asked  her,  as  it  would  have 
been  kind  of  her  to  do ;  and  her  life  thenceforth  would  have  been 
pure  and  peaceful,  giving  and  receiving  on  earth  much  simple  joy, 
tried  and  perfected  for  heaven  by  simple  sorrows.  Strange  how 
much  of  human  weal  or  woe  depends  upon  what  seem  to  us  such 
trifles  !  Well,  no  doubt  the  importance  of  little  things  depends 
upon  their  position — e.g.,  a  small  link  not  an  inch  in  length  in  a 
long  chain  is  a  trifling  thing  in  itself,  but  if  there  happen  to  be 
galvanic  batteries  at  the  one  end  of  the  chain,  and  a  telegraphic 
needle  or  a  powder  magazine  at  the  other — what  then  ? 

Jessy  didn't  go  when  James  asked  her.  She  wanted  to  see  the 
gay  company  all  gone  first,  and  to  say  "  Good-evening,  ma'am,"  to 
Miss  Fortescue  in  her  very  becoming  straw  hat  and  holiday  costume. 
Nothing  very  wrong  in  that,  you  say.  Oh,  dear,  no,  nobody 
thought  there  was !  Still  it  would  have  been  kinder,  more  un- 
selfish, no  doubt,  to  have  gone  before.  It  was  high  time  both 
she  and  James  should  have  been  at  home  and  asleep.  But  she 
stayed  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  one  of  the  guests  noticed  her. 

A  bed  at  Neville  Court  had  been  offered  this  said  guest — whoever 
he  was — and  the  young  gentleman — making  a  little  excuse  to  Miss 
Fortescue  (not  to  Harry,  lest  he  should  offer  to  accompany  him) 
about  taking  a  few  turns  in  the  lane  with  his  cigar,  strolled  out  at 
the  front  gates  and  bent  his  way  towards  the  Common.  As  he 
came  near  a  certain  stile,  and,  while  still  screened  by  the  copse,  it 
so  happened  that  he  heard  Jessy  saying  in  a  pettish  tone: 

"  Oh,  don't  tease  me,  James,  with  your  nonsense.  I  didn't 
notice  your  dress,  and   I   don't  want  you   to  admire  mine."     The 
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answer  was  too  low  to  reach  the  listener's  ears,  but  the  voice 
was  husky  and  rough,  yet  very  earnestly  and  plaintively  pleading 
the  old,  old  suit.  Then  the  girl  spoke  out  again,  just  as  pertly  as 
before. 

"  No,  nonsense  !  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  any  of  you  " — "  down 
here,"  she  was  perhaps  on  the  point  of  adding,  but  continued, 
with  great  vexation — "  so  you  needn't  be  jealous.  I'm  not  going 
to  be  in  love  with  a  gardener  or  a  carpenter  either,  so  just  please 
take  yourself  away.  I  am  so  tired  and  so  plagued  with  you  all,  ami 
only  wish  that " 

"What?"  said  the  young  man,  hoarsely  and  almost  fiercely. 

"Why,  that  I  were — dead.  There!  will  that  suit  you  ?  Good- 
night :  and  for  goodness  sake  leave  me  alone."  She  stepped  over 
the  stile  and  tripped  away. 

It  would  not  have  answered  the  young  gentleman's  purpose  to 
lose  all  trace  of  her  now,  for  she  must  be  very  near  her  home.  So 
walking  as  if  he  had  but  just  come  up,  and  interrupting  himself  in 
whistling  an  opera  air,  he  came  on  to  the  stile  and  asked,  in  a 
conciliatory  way,  if  that  path,  pointing  in  the  direction  that  Jessy 
had  gone,  led  to  the  Common.  The  man  had  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing. Gulping  down  some  strong  emotion  and  passing  his  sleeve 
across  his  eyes,  he  blurted  out,  "Aye,  sir,"  and  the  gentleman 
passed  on,  just  keeping  the  light,  fluttering  dress  in  sight,  but  too 
far  off  to  be  seen  himself. 

"It  would  be  a  mercy,  said  he  to  himself,  "to  save  her  from 
these  wretched  boors.  She  evidently  don't  want  to  have  the  fellow, 
and  he's  worrying  her  out  of  her  life,  poor  thing.  I'll  do  better  for 
her  than  that.     I  do  care  for  her  desperately,  that's  certain." 

There  was  still  light  enough  in  the  summer  sky  for  him  to  see 
nestled  among  a  few  trees  and  garden  shrubs,  a  small  cottage.  A 
wheelwright's  yard  adjoining  showed  he  had  found  the  place  he 
sought. 

In  a  small  room  looking  out  on  the  Common,  a  sorrowful,  young 
maiden  was  retiring  to  rest.  She  was  thinking  of  the  noble, 
accomplished,  and  handsome  gentleman  who,  in  days  gone  by,  had 
been  so  kind  to  her;  who  had  given  her  an  idea  o\  Heaven,  rather 
who  had,  for  a  brief  while,  transplanted  her  thither.  Never,  never, 
she  thought,  could  she  forget  him — never  could  she  be  content, 
come  what  come  might,  to  marry  any  but  one  so  perfect  and 
refined,  and  who  had  shown  such  generous  kindness  to  her.  When 
lie  hade  her  have  him  lie  might  have  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  so, 
tut  she  was  certain  he  had  felt  a  great  deal  of  affection  for  her— 
"  and  is  that  so  wonderful .  "  .die  said  to  herself. 
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Was  it,  then,  utterly  improbable  that  he  would  ever  repent  of 
having  advised  her  to  marry  Reedham  ?  No  matter  if  it  were.  She 
would  rather  live  and  die  unwed,  cherishing  her  faithful  love  for 
him,  than  be  any  other  man's  wife.  She  was  now  sure  of  that,  and 
was  deeply  thankful  that  the  servant's  remark  and  description  had 
served  to  snatch  her  from  throwing  herself  away  on  the  awkward 
young  lout  who  had  persecuted  her.  Surely  it  was  not  utterly 
impossible  that  Mr.  Arkwright  would  be  wholly  and  for  ever 
indifferent  to  one  who  had  loved  him  so  deeply  ?  If  it  was  indeed 
he  who  had  been  enquiring  after  her,  it  was  plainly  with  no  slight 
interest.  If  he  were  staying  at  Neville  Court,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, might  she  not  see  him  to-morrow  ?  Was  it  not  just  possible 
he  had  cared  for  her  a  good  deal  more  since  they  had  parted  ? 
She  had  often  read  of  such  things  in  novels.  Might  he  not  even 
seek  her  out  ? 

Why  that  start  and  suppressed  scream  ? — those  fixed,  straining 
eyes  and  blanched  cheek  ?  Merciful  Heaven !  Can  it  be  he, 
standing  there  in  the  dim  summer  twilight  night,  gazing  up  at  her  ? 
Oh,  how  like  those  dear  features — that  too-well  remembered  figure  ! 
"  Thank  God,  thank  God  !  "  she  thought,  "  for  this.  Yes,  he  does 
care  for  me.  He  has  come  to  see  me.  See,  he  lays  a  letter  on  that 
bough  !  He  waves  his  hand.  Shall  I — may  I — rush  to  him  ?  Ah, 
but  he  is  gone  !  " 

The  figure  glided  from  the  spot,  and  was  lost  among  the  trees  ; 
but  the  letter  remained.  With  a  trembling  step  she  crept  down- 
stairs, unfastened  the  door,  seized  the  precious  missive,  and 
devoured  its  contents  by  the  light  of  her  rushlight.  It  was  written 
in  pencil — very  sera  wily — and  ran  as  follows  : — 

"Jessy,  dear, — Do  not  think  it  strange  that  I  could  not  be  satis- 
fied without  finding  your  whereabouts,  and  learning  whether  you 
were  happy.  I  have  found  you  out  at  last,  and  I  do  not  think  you 
are  happy.  I  do  not  find  myself  so,  altogether,  since  I  sent  you 
away  from  me.  I  seem  to  want  to  see  and  talk  with  you,  sometimes, 
dear  Jessy.  I  wonder  if  you  think  at  all  about  mc.  I  couldn't  help 
hearing  a  little  of  what  passed  between  you  and  some  young  clod- 
hopper on  a  certain  stile,  and  I  saw  you  were  not  quite  content  to 
become  his  lady-love.  Had  you  been,  I  would  never  have  troubled 
you  ;  nor,  perhaps,  ought  I  now.  I  have  no  means  of  marrying  just 
yet,  and  I  must  go  back  to  London  and  work  very  hard.  Still,  if 
you  could  send  me  just  one  line,  directed  '  George  Arkwright,  Esq., 
15,  Cecil  Street,  Strand,'  I  should  value  it  much,  and  will  contrive 
some  way  of  sending  you  a  few  lines  now  and  then,  if  you  like  to 
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have  them.  Can  you  call  for  a  letter  at  the  Dorking  Post  Office  ? 
Good-bye,  dear  Jessy.  Your  dress  and  little  hat  looked  very  pretty 
to-night,  /thought. 

G.  A." 

We  need  not  say  who  the  gentleman  was  that  wrote  this  letter, 
and  thus  villainously  appropriated  poor  Gerald's  alias.  The  feverish 
joy  and  excitement  in  poor  Jessy's  heart  for  many  a  day,  alternating 
with  restless  anxiety,  and  sometimes  deepest  dejection,  can  be  only 
too  well  understood.  Sometimes,  as  she  walked  back  from  the 
neighbouring  town  (to  the  post-office  in  which  she  had  arranged 
for  letters  to  be  directed  to  her  in  a  feigned  name),  she  seemed  to 
float  along  on  angel's  wings,  filled  with  indescribable  joy — some- 
times, when  she  had  been  a  long  time  without  a  letter,  and  then 
encountered  James,  looking  sullen  and  dejected,  and  half  suspected 
that  he  was  returning  to  old  company  at  the  "  Red  Dragon,"  she 
felt  intolerably  miserable.  Her  father  began  to  notice  and  complain 
of  her  altered  ways,  and  of  her  unkindness  to  his  favoured 
"  Jemmy." 

"  She  was  so  forgetful  and  careless,"  he  said,  "  and  nohow  like  a 
daughter  to  him  as  she  used  to  be."  And  he  began  to  think  he 
also  might  do  worse  than  return  to  the  good  fellowship  of  the  tap- 
room. All  this  was  very  sad,  and  very  wrong,  and  Jessy  Shalford's 
treatment  of  poor  Reedham  was  very  heartless,  and  she  knew  it — 
but  nothing  could  prevent  the  consciousness  that  she  was,  at  length, 
sincerely  loved  by  the  man  whom  she  had  herself  once,  and  still  so 
passionately,  loved. 

To  any  true  woman  this  consciousness  must  have  transfigured 
the  whole  world  in  beauty,  in  spite  of  the  darkest  gloom  from  other 
sources  ;  but  to  an  impassioned,  loving,  romantic,  and  at  the  same 
time  uncultivated  nature  like  Jessy's,  whose  mind  had  no  resources 
in  itself,  the  thought — "  he  loves  me — he  will  make  me  his  own 
little  wife  !  I  shall  live  to  serve  him  and  dwell  with  him  always !  " — 
was  simply  intoxicating.  No  wonder  if  the  naughty  little  trustful 
feminine  heart  was  very  glad.  There  is  something  awful  in  these 
deep  human  affections — more  awful  in  our  ways  of  treating  them. 

But  sweet  and  charming  as  were  the  letters  she  sometimes  received 
— a  longing  to  behold  her  lover,  to  see  him  and  hear  his  words, 
even  though  it  were  but  for  a  moment,  gradually  gained  an  over- 
mastering power.  She  felt  that  she  could  walk  right  away  to  Cecil 
Street,  Strand,  wherever  that  might  be,  just  to  watch  him  enter  his 
door,  provided  she  were  sure  he  would  not  sec  her.  But  then  a 
maidenly  terror  seized   her  lest  she  should   be  unable  to  resist  the 
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mighty  temptation,  if  once  she  saw  him,  of  making  herself  known 
to  him,  and  this  kept  her  back  from  the  enterprise.  But  why  should 
he  not  come  and  see  her  ?  Did  he  not  long,  at  least  half  as  much, 
to  see  and  talk  with  her  as  she  did  to  look  on  him  ?  They  might 
easily  meet  at  a  distance  from  her  home,  on  some  calm,  bright 


summer  evening 


At  length,  after  about  five  weeks  coquetting  and  courting  through 
the  post  office,  one  morning  she  opened  a  note  from  her  lover, 
saying  he  had  arranged  to  run  down  to  Dorking  on  a  certain  day 
that  week,  and  must  have  just  one  peep  at  his  little  sweetheart, 
though  he  could  only  leave  town  by  the  five  o'clock  coach,  and 
would  not  reach  that  delightful  region  of  beauty  and  peace  much 
before  eight  p.m.  What  now  was  the  outer  world  to  her  ?  It  had 
all  vanished — "  departed  as  a  scroll." 

The  eventful  evening  came.  Jessy  had  carefully  described  the 
rendezvous  she  had  chosen,  and  the  paths  that  led  to  it.  But  "  she 
watched  along  the  greensward  way "  with  beating  heart,  during 
twilight  minutes  that  seemed  hours,  long  before  it  was  possible  for 
her  lover  to  arrive.  The  soft  shadows  of  the  summer  night  gathered 
over  the  beech-tree  glades.  The  hares  came  timidly  forth  to  crop 
the  dewy  turf.  The  stars  trembled  into  sight  "by  twos  and  threes." 
At  length — yes — she  heard  a  step  !  It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish 
even  the  surrounding  objects  clearly,  and  she  shrunk  into  a  leafy 
recess  as  the  thought  crossed  her  mind,  "  If  it  should  be  a 
stranger ! "  A  man  stepped  into  the  clear  space  before  her — 
looked  round — saw  the  feminine  drapery — and  the  next  moment, 
with  a  little  cry  of  joy  and  unutterable  affection,  she  felt  herself 
pressed  to  his  heart  and  his  kisses  on  her  lips.  She  could  see 
nothing  distinctly,  but  she  knew  well  the  beloved  form  and  voice. 

"Dearest  Jessy!" 

"  Dear,  dear  Mr.  Arkwright." 

They  needed  no  other  words  for  a  long,  long  while.  "  And  so," 
thought  she,  "  it  had  really  all  at  length  come  to  pass.  All  the 
blessed  dreams  and  hopes  of  years — and  she  was  his  own,  his  only 
love.  He  had  remembered  her — could  not,  would  not  give  her  up. 
She  was  worth  something  to  him.  She  had  not  loved  in  vain. 
And  she  thought — she  knew — she  felt  she  could  make  him  happy." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Richard  Arlington  was  really  in  love, 
though  still  in  his  own  way,  and  was  almost  as  glad  to  meet  her  as 
she  was  to  meet  him.  She  could  not  see  his  face  distinctly,  but 
he  looked  older,  of  course,  and  a  little  changed  in  manner,  she 
thought.  But  his  voice  had  the  same  low,  sweet  tone  she  remem- 
bered so  well. 
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"  I  wish  the  nightingales  had  not  all  done  singing,  Mr.  George. 
But  they  wouldn't  wait  for  us,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  they  are  sensible  birds,  Jessy,  and  know  how  to  enjoy  each 
other's  society." 

So  they  sate  and  talked. 


A  distant  village  clock  struck  ten.     Jessy  started. 

"  Father  will  have  come  home  from  his  sick-club.  I  must  go !  " 
she  exclaimed  half  in  terror.  "Good  night,  dear  Mr.  Arkwright. 
I  must  make  great  haste.  Can  you  find  your  way  easily  to  the  inn  ? 
Ah,  you'll  be  off  early  to-morrow.     Shall  I  ever  see  you  again  ?  " 

Richard  Arlington  thought  he  had  never  looked  on  anything  so 
charming  as  this  village  lass.  He  was  certainly  very  much  in  love. 
One  last  embrace,  and  she  sped  away  in  a  delirious  tumult  of  joy. 
Not  that  he  appeared  quite  like  the  beloved  Mr.  Arkwright  of 
former  days.  But  she  could  not,  would  not,  for  a  moment  (what 
woman-child  like  her  would  or  could  ?)  stop  to  examine  into  the 
difference.  The  likeness  between  the  two  brothers  had  deceived 
many  people  in  broad  daylight.  His  manner  was,  indeed,  far  more 
love-like  than  she  had  ever  known  or  dreamed  of,  yet  respectful 
withal,  winning  at  once  her  fullest  trust  and  deepening  her  romantic 
passion  ;  but  still,  no  doubt,  he  had  altered  a  little  during  the  year 
that  had  passed  since  he  left  her. 

The  night  was  overcast.  But  during  the  short  mile  Jessy  had  to 
traverse  before  reaching  her  cottage  home,  a  feeling  of  beauty,  of 
triumphant  gladness  in  the  universe,  stole  into  her  heart.  And 
then,  as  she  came  up  to  her  cottage  gate,  there  was  her  father 
steadying  himself,  more  than  half  drunk,  against  the  gatepost. 
Very  near  is  the  devil  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  but  there  was  more 
of  him  in  the  man  she  had  left  than  in  the  one  she  was  meeting. 

"  Pretty  time  o'  night  this"  (hiccup)  "  t'  come  hoam,  mith.  .  . 
What  the  h-11  d'ye  mean  ?  .  .  Tell  yer  what,  if  yer  bein'  goan 
to  take  up  wi'  bad  ways  yer  know,  I'll  be  the  death  of  yer,  sure  as 
yer  born.     I  will — I  will.     Get  in  wi'  yer." 

Of  course  Jessy  attempted  no  answer  beyond  an  inquiry  if  she 
mightn't  gossip  with  a  friend  now  and  then. 

His  words  and  condition  made  her  momentarily  miserable  ;  but 
she  couldn't  feel  much  respect  for  the  rebuke,  or,  just  then,  for 
him  who  gave  it.  Neither  did  she  feel  as  if  she  had  been  doing 
wrong.  An  archangel  of  light  had  stooped  from  his  high  sphere 
to  press  a  kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  to  lift  her  up  to  all  things 
heavenly,  pure,  and  bright.     Surely  there  was  no  sin  in  that.     No 
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undue  familiarity  had  passed.  Her  archangel  was  respectful  in  the 
midst  of  his  love. 

But  was  there  no  sin  in  neglecting  her  old  father's  comfort,  and 
in  letting  him  slide  back  into  tap-room  habits  ?  Ought  she  not, 
moreover,  to  have  confided  to  him  the  whole  secret  of  her  love  for 
Mr.  Arkwright  now  that  it  had  been  so  warmly  returned,  and  have 
explained  why  she  must  disappoint  him  and  poor  James  ?  True, 
a  father  was  a  very  different  confidant  from  what  a  mother  would 
have  been,  but  he  had  been  a  very  kind  father  to  her  since  she 
had  returned  home,  and  he  had  a  right  to  her  confidence.  Poor 
little  Jessy,  it  would  have  been  better  for  her  had  she  given  it  even 
to  him  !  Yet  the  sight  of  him  in  that  miserable  condition,  from 
which  she  hoped  he  had  been  finally  and  entirely  rescued,  lay 
heavily  on  her  heart,  and  when  she  wrote  a  few  lines  to  her  lover 
of  tender  inquiry  respecting  his  success  in  finding  his  inn,  and 
effecting  a  safe  return  to  London,  she  touched  on  her  own  reception 
at  home  on  that  memorable  night,  and  hinted  at  her  grief  and 
anxiety  about  her  father.  If  anything  could  have  made  her  love 
deeper  than  it  was  before,  the  reply  which' came  soon  after  would 
have  unquestionably  done  this.  He  sympathized  so  kindly  with 
her  filial  anxiety ;  and  intimated  that,  in  all  probability,  he  should 
shortly  be  able  to  get  her  father  a  berth  as  odd  man  to  help  in  a 
gentleman's  garden  and  stable  near  London.  This  would  at  once 
take  him  out  of  present  evil  companionship,  and  bring  her  twenty 
miles  nearer  to  the  Strand. 

Other  meetings  of  course  followed  ;  but  Mr.  Arkwright  never 
could  meet  her  before  the  evening  shades  began  to  gather.  So 
the  weeks  stole  on.  And  all  this  might  indeed  have  been  the 
beginning  of  Heaven  had  there  been  no  sin  in  the  world,  no  vile, 
black-hearted  selfishness  and  treachery — if  those  who  loved  were 
always  purified  and  perfected  by  that  love,  and  if  those  who  are 
wedded  in  the  sight  of  God  were  always  deemed  to  be  married  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  and  in  the  sight  of  man. 

But,  alas  !      Vce  viclis  I 

Yet  can  one  do   nothing  but   sit  down 

and  wring  one's  hands  and  cry  over  these  things  ?  They  seem 
utterly  to  unman  one,  until  a  reaction  of  fierce  indignation  comes 
over  us,  and  we  long  to  invoke  the  sleeping  vengeance  of  Heaven, 
not  only  on  the  villains  who  defy  its  purity  and  love,  but  also  on 
the  apathetic,  selfish  Gallios  in  high  places,  and  in  legislative 
assemblies,  who  seem  to  "  care  for  none  of  these  things." 

Jessy  was  moving  about  her  household  work  one  day  when  a 
thought  struck  her  which  sent  her  trembling  to  her  little  room. 
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She  sat  down  very  faint  and  pale.  Anxious  self-questionings  and 
alarms,  stings  of  conscience,  very  painful  doubts,  had  of  late  been 
mingling  with  her  dream  of  bliss.  She  had  lost  that  blessed  sense 
of  innocence  in  relation  to  her  stolen  interviews  which  at  first  had 
kept  her  soul  in  peace.  Ought  they  not  now  to  be  wedded  man 
and  wife  ?  Why  did  he  delay  ?  She  had  softly  whispered  some- 
thing of  this  to  him  one  night,  and  he  had  promised  to  see  what 
could  be  done  at  once.  He  had  not  meant  they  should  be  married 
quite  so  soon,  because  he  wanted  to  give  her  a  very  nice  little  home 
and  he  could  not  do  that  yet  for  want  of  funds.  But  he  would  see. 
And  then  he  did  not  come  again  for  some  time,  and  she  feared  she 
had  offended  him — perhaps  had  seemed  too  forward — and  she  was 
very  unhappy.  But  one  of  his  kind,  loving  letters,  cheered  her  up 
again,  and  she  waited  patiently  until  the  morning  above  spoken  of, 
but  she  could  no  longer  wait  patiently  after  the  consciousness  which 
broke  upon  her  then.  Hot  passionate  tears  would  force  their  way, 
and  hysterical  sobs  succeeded,  which  there  was  no  compassionate 
mother  or  tender  sister  near  to  still.  She  thought  of  that  mother 
far  away  in  Heaven.  She  dared  not  go  with  her  sorrows  and 
terrible  anxieties  to  the  dear,  kind  ladies  at  Neville  Court,  for  she 
had  kept  them  in  total  ignorance  of  all  that  had  been  going  on. 
Of  late  she  had  been  very  shy  of  going  to  the  Court  at  all.  They 
had  seen  something  was  amiss  between  her  and  Reedham,  but  had 
tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  them.  Might  they  not  have  done  a  little 
more  ?  But  they  had  been  repulsed,  and  feared  to  intrude  again. 
Poor  Jessy's  heart  yearned  with  ineffable  tenderness  towards  her 
gentlemanly  lover,  but  why  did  he  not  come  ?  Why  did  he  not 
make  her  his  lawful  wife  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  and  take  her 
away  to  a  married  home  ?  Ah  !  however  humble,  and  even  sordid, 
it  would  be  heaven  to  her  if  he  shared  it.  But  he  did  not  come. 
What  would  be  the  end  of  all  this  ?  She  knew  too  well  now  what 
must  be  one  end  of  it,  at  all  events.  She  looked  around  imploringly. 
She  did  not  dare  to  look  up  for  help  from  the  Most  High.  She  had 
never  learnt  to  think  of  Him  as  an  ever-present  Friend — an 
all-loving,  merciful  Father — only  as  a  Righteous  Judge.  Utterly 
forlorn,  desolate  beyond  all  that  words  could  picture,  that  poor, 
little,  loving,  frail,  foolish  soul  lay  sobbing  on  the  rough  floor  of 
her  humble  home  a  very  pitiful  sight. 

Desolate,  indeed  ;  but  it  7vas  a  home,  and  she  had  friends  around 
her  still ;  and  weak  and  foolish  as  she  had  been,  cruel  in  her  treat- 
ment of  one  lover — wanting  in  due  maidenly  self-respect  at  first, 
wanting  in  yet  more  important  virtues  afterwards,  as  regarded 
another — theTe  was  no  dark  sin  upon  her  soul. 
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She  could  not  feel  there  was.  She  had  erred,  grievously,  but 
through  deep,  confiding  affection,  which  could  withhold  nothing 
from  one  whom  she  loved  and  trusted  wholly,  whom  she  deemed  as 
pure  and  faithful  as  herself.  Years  afterwards  she  looked  back  upon 
the  misery  of  that  morning  with  feelings  of  envy.  But  it  was  very, 
very  bitter  sorrow  even  then,  as  it  well  might  be — as  a  holy  God  has 
most  mercifully  ordained  it  should  be.  What  is  to  be  the  terrible 
anguish,  the  infinite  loss,  of  that  party  to  the  misdoing  whose  sin 
is  so  unspeakably  darker  than  the  woman's,  but  who,  through 
cruelly  unjust  legislation  and  social  custom  generally  in  this  world, 
appears  to  meet  little  or  nothing  of  his  righteous  doom  ?  This  is 
not  yet  given  us  to  know.  What  we  may  be  permitted  to  wonder 
at  is  that  although  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  these  islands,  society  still  does  not  think  proper  to 
recognise  a  man  as  the  husband  of  the  woman  whom  he  has  made 
his  wife  in  the  eye  of  God — to  wonder  also  that  when  he  repudiates 
the  relation  altogether,  or  any  obligation  whatever,  and,  like  a 
scoundrel  as  he  is,  leaves  her  to  her  fate,  respectable  Christianity, 
which  can  be  ruthless  enough  sometimes,  has  never  forgotten  itself 
so  far  as  to  catch  him  by  the  throat  and  string  him  up  to  the  nearest 
tree,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lets  him  go  scot-free  (except  a  small 
payment  occasionally),  continues  to  receive  him  into  good  society, 
and  lets  him  eat  his  pudding  comfortably  at  fashionable' dinner- 
parties, or  otherwise  disport  himself  at  large.  However,  these 
accounts  will  probably  have  to  be  squared  some  day.  The  agreeable 
villain,  who  played  his  game  so  cunningly  on  this  occasion,  thought 
himself  uncommonly  lucky — for  a  time — but  may  have  changed  his- 
views  at  a  later  period. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


On  the  evening  of  that  never-by-her-to-be-forgotten-day,  a  letter, 
piteously  imploring  Mr.  Arkwright  to  come  down  and  marry  her  in 
open  day,  and  faintly  intimating  her  condition,  was  with  trembling 
hands  committed  by  Jessy  Shalford  to  the  post. 

She  had  not  to  wait  long  for  the  answer.  It  began  more  affec- 
tionately than  ever ;  and  as  she  read  his  expressions  of  endearing 
regard,    her   fluttering   heart    sank   into  a  nest  of  sweet,  though 
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momentary  peace  and  trust,  probably  the  last  she  was  to  know  on 
earth.  As  she  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  with  a  smile  at  her 
own  folly  in  having  been  so  miserable,  and  at  having  even  for  a 

moment  doubted  his  true  affection,  she  read  on  thus 

"  But  Jessy,  while  I  love  you  thus  fondly,  and  ever  shall,  I  must  now 
assure  you,  once  for  all,  I  find  that  marriage  is  impossible — we 
never  ought  to  have  met  again — our  attachment  has  been  a 
pleasant  little  dream,  but  here,  alas  !  it  must  end."  ....  The 
letter  dropped  from  Jessy's  hand.  She  lost  all  consciousness  for  a 
time,  and  when  at  length  she  recovered  from  her  swoon,  with  a 
burning  brain  and  throbbing  heart,  it  was  to  feel  herself  alone — 

quite  alone! Surely  ifhad  all  been  a  horrible  dream. 

But  the  fatal  letter  lay  there  beside  her,  showing  it  was  no  dream, 

and  it  must  be  read  right  through  to  the  end "  Yes, 

it  has  been  a  pleasant  dream  and  I  shall  never  forget  it,  but  I 
haven't  a  sixpence  I  can  call  my  own.  I  am  earning  little  or 
nothing,  and  have  no  chance  of  doing  so  for  many  a  day.  You 
must  forget  me,  Jessy,  as  fast  as  you  can.  I  release  you  from  all 
obligations  to  me.  You  may  pity  me,  for  I  am  very  unhappy  about 
it — and  you  must  forgive  me,  for  it  was  your  charms  that  led  me  on, 
and  drew  me  to  you  when  I  thought  we  had  parted  for  ever." 
(There  was  little  vanity,  and  delight  in  those  charms,  left  now  in  his 
victim's  heart.)  "  But  it  was  all  folly.  Child's  play.  Now  we 
must  return  to  the  work-a-day  world.  Not  that  you  need  stay 
down  there  where  you  are  buried  alive,  and  where  everybody  would 
be  gossiping  about  you.  I  have  just  seen  my  laundress,  who  says 
she  knows  a  lady  who  can  take  you  as  a  nursemaid,  and  who  will 
be  very  kind  to  you  even  if  what  you  hint  should  come  to  pass, 
though  I  hope  you  are  mistaken.  So  pack  up  your  things,  Jessy, 
and  go  to  her  at  once  if  you  like.  But  never  mention  my  name  ; 
and  remember,  we  are  parted  now  for  ever !  Let  us  mutually  pity 
and  forgive.  What's  done  cannot  be  undone,  and  we  mustn't  fret 
about  it.  I  shall  take  care  you  never  come  to  want  as  long  as  you 
never  ask  for  me,  or  try  to  meet  me.  But  if  you  would  not  change 
my  present  regard  and  care  for  you  into  hatred  first,  and  then  into 
absolute  entire  forgetfulness  of  you,  take  care,  Jessy,  that  you 
never  try  to  find  or  speak  to  me.     Farewell. 

"Go  at  once  to  my  laundress,  who  lives  at  No.  10,  Clement's 
Court,  near  St.  Giles'  Church,  Bloomsbury,  and  she  will  take 
you  to  your  situation.  I  enclose  a  sovereign  to  pay  your  travelling 
expenses.    May  you  be  happy  !    That  is  my  last  word  to  you,  Jessy. 

"  Ever  your  well-wisher, 

"  George  Arkwright." 
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The  miserable  girl  had  only  time  to  hide  this  letter  where  none 
could  find  it,  before  she  was  laid  on  her  bed  in  rheumatic  fever.  But 
the  death,  which  in  mortal  judgment  would  have  been  so  infinite  a 
blessing,  did  not  come.  Hackett,  and  we  fear  certain  more  respect- 
able dignitaries  than  he — especially  military  officers  and  surgeons, 
careful  of  their  men's  health — would  have  said  it  was  fortunate  she 
lived — "  the  market  must  be  supplied."  So,  as  soon  as  she  was 
sufficiently  recovered,  she  resolved  to  go  to  London  and  take  the 
situation  offered  to  her  by  Mr.  Arkwright.  In  spite  of  his  cruel 
words,  she  thought  he  could  not  entirely  mean  them,  never  could 
utterly  forsake  her — that  he  must  have  written  under  strong  excite- 
ment from  pecuniary  difficulties.  And  by-and-by  she  might  be 
able  to  show  him  she  could  add  to  his  means  of  livelihood  instead 
of  being  a  burden  on  him.  At  all  events,  her  only  chance  of 
meeting  him  again  was  to  do  as  he  had  recommended,  and  she 
clung  to  it  with  desperate  tenacity.  For  a  time  she  felt  vehement 
indignation  against  him,  but  soon  found  abundant  excuses  for  his 
conduct.  Never,  till  she  realized  the  separation  that  had  now 
taken  place,  did  she  know  how  passionately,  in  spite  of  his  cruelty, 
she  loved  him.  But,  independently  of  her  love,  she  felt  she  would 
do  anything  to  escape  from  the  remarks  of  her  neighbours ;  from 
the  chances  of  meeting  James  Reedham  ;  and  especially  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  beloved  ladies  at  Neville  Court. 

Enclosed  in  Mr.  Arkwright's  letter  was  a  feigned  letter  to  show 
her  father,  professing  ^to  be  an  invitation  from  the  housekeeper  in 
the  great  family  where  she  had  formerly  lived  ;  and  though  the  old 
man  absolutely  forbade  her  accepting  it,  it  served  to  cover  her 
retreat,  and  explain  it  to  the  neighbours. 

James  Reedham  had  long  pretended  entire  indifference  to  her 
and  her  proceedings,  and  would  have  sunk  back  into  drinking  and 
poaching  ways  but  for  the  kindly  and  elevating  influence  of  his 
mistress  at  Neville  Court,  and  the  growing  interest  which  she, 
compassionating  his  sorrowful  state  as  rejected  lover,  led  him  by 
degrees  to  take  in  his  occupation.  But  the  news  of  Jessy's  having 
suddenly  left  for  London  on  a  visit,  without  her  father's  consent, 
struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  alike  of  Ellen,  Miss  Tylney,  and  the 
young  gardener.  To  the  latter  it  was  heart-breaking  work  for  a 
little  time.  He  had  so  clung  to  the  hope  Miss  Fortescue  held 
out  that  "she  would  come  round  to  him  again  arter  a  bit,"  and  the 
very  morning  she  went  off  to  London  he  thought  she  looked  on 
him  kindly  and  sadly,  when  he  met  her  by  chance  in  the  road 
to  Dorking,  which,  indeed,  she  did,  as  she  plaintively  said  "  Good 
morning" — meaning    it   to   be   a    sort   of    apology   and    leavc- 

F  V 
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taking,  and  asking  forgiveness,  blended  all  in  one.  Her  words  and 
look  had  made  him  very  happy,  somehow,  all  day — so  when  the 
news  came  at  night  that  she  was  gone  off  altogether,  a  dull  sense  of 
wretchedness  and  fear  came  on  him,  and  something  of  worse  fore- 
bodings besides  on  the  hearts  of  the  two  ladies  who  talked  the 
matter  over  in  the  drawing  room.  Of  course  those  ladies  were  then 
troubled  with,  not  altogether,  groundless  self-reproaches  for  having 
done  no  more  to  prevent  her  departure,  and  win  her  back  to  them- 
selves. 

Well,  she  was  gone — and  the  grave  might  have  closed  over  her 
for  any  tidings  that  either  cottage  or  mansion  could  give  of  her. 
Miss  Fortescue  wrote  immediately  to  her  friend  in  London,  and 
found  that  the  housekeeper  had  never  written  a  line  to  Jessy,  and 
that  the  invitation  was  altogether  a  pretence.  Then  they  were  all 
seriously  alarmed.  The  detective  force  was  called  into  play.  Poor 
James  spent  day  after  day  in  utterly  fruitless  wanderings  about  the 
dismal  streets  and  fetid  alleys  of  the  huge,  terrible  wilderness  which 
folds  in  its  embrace  so  much  of  sin  and  misery,  and  redeeming 
virtue.  Advertisements  were  inserted  in  all  the  papers.  No 
expense  was  spared.  Reedham's  suspicions,  of  course,  fell  on  the 
young  gentleman  whom  he  had  once  surprised  in  Jessy's  company 
at  Longbeach.  He  had  quite  forgotten  the  man's  name,  and  had 
never  before  wished  to  remember  it.  But  a  detective  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  that  town,  who  soon  got  on  the  trail  of  Messrs. 
Truffles'  clerk,  and  tracked  him  to  Grimsley.  But  learning  there 
that  the  said  clerk  had  never  been  absent  from  the  town  for  several 
months,  and  was  still  quietly  at  work  there,  without  the  faintest 
sign  of  having  formed  any  liaison,  and  that  no  such  girl  as  Jessy 
Shalford  had  entered  the  little  town  for  months,  he  tossed  his 
head  contemptuously  at  the  under-gardener's  imaginative  jealousy, 
and  reported  to  his  employers  that  the  notion  was  "fudge  !"  Harry 
Fortescue's  mind  was  immensely  relieved  by  the  policeman's 
report ;  for  he  had  remembered  Gerald's  tellmg  him,  when  he 
first  visited  him  at  Grimsley,  that  he  had  been  rather  too  much 
interested  at  one  time  in  a  young  dressmaker  at  Longbeach,  and 
thought  it  just  possible  it  was  this  very  Jessy  Shalford.  Hence,  on 
first  hearing  Reedham's  confused  account  of  finding  Jessy  at  a 
young  gentleman's  lodgings  there  (though  the  gardener  bashfully 
kept  back  the  salient  features  of  the  scene,  not  liking  to  compro- 
mise his  sweetheart  more  than  he  could  help),  he  could  not  help 
being  a  little  uneasy.  For  though,  of  course,  he  felt  certain  Gerald 
could  have  had  no  hand  in  any  criminal  plot  for  the  girl's  ruin,  he 
was  very  thankful  to  have  even  the  slightest  apprehensions  laid  to 
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rest,  that  he  could  have  again  been  turning  his  thoughts  towards 
her.  Thereupon,  however,  he  threw  himself  into  the  task  of 
searching  London  for  the  lost  sheep,  with  temporary  ardour  and 
immense  indignation.  Never  before  had  the  evils  and  wickedness 
of  the  social  system  of  modern  civilization  been  so  painfully 
realized  to  him  as  while  he  was  absorbed  in  hunting  for  this  unfor- 
tunate girl.  He  would  have  given  his  life  to  rescue  her,  and,  as  he 
thought,  so  make  some  atonement  for  certain  passages  in  his  own 
previous  experience. 

And  then,  at  length,  came  the  dreary  conviction  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  search,  and  of  the  too  probable  fate  of  the  lost  victim. 
The  waves  closed  over  her;  and  those  who  loved  could  only  wait 
in  faith  that  a  merciful  Providence  might  yet,  some  day,  restore  her 
to  them  in  peace,  perchance  even  in  purity.  The  Christian 
sympathy  and  mighty  influence  of  rank,  combined  with  feminine 
dignity  and  kindness,  on  the  part  of  his  kind-hearted  mistress, 
continued  to  save  the  poor  under-gardener,  James  Reedham,  from 
"going  to  the  dogs,"  but  not  the  poor  old  father.  He  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  ere  very  long  that  little  cottage,  with  its  pretty 
garden  and  its  wheelwright's  yard,  had  passed  into  stranger  hand — 
the  old  man,  drunk  with  surreptitious  gin,  dying  in  the  workhouse. 

But  Jessie,  meanwhile,  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  One  thought 
filled  her  whole  soul — "Shall  I  see  him  again?"  She  found  the 
pretended  laundress,  and  was  installed  in  the  promised  situation, 
which  proved  to  be  in  a  very  respectable  family,  residing  near 
Woburn  Square,  and  which  might  have  been  a  very  comfortable 
one,  even  for  a  stricken  deer,  but  for  the  miserable  thought  of  how 
soon  she  might  be  cast  forth  ignominiously,  to  be  taken  to  a  work- 
house, or  left  to  die  in  the  streets — and  the  more  dreadful  thought 
of  the  cruelty  of  him  who  had  thus  deserted  her. 

How  strangely,  terribly  he  must  be  changed  from  that  kind,  com- 
passionate Mr.  Arkwright,  whom  she  had  first  known  and  loved  at 
Deansford.  But  she  had  more  than  once,  during  those  brief  inter- 
views in  the  summer  gloaming,  been  struck  with  singular  little 
differences  between  her  lover  as  he  appeared  then  and  as  she- 
remembered  him  in  former  days,  and  somewhat  sadly  confessed 
to  herself  that  he  did  not  care  to  talk  to  her  as  he  had  once  done — 
not  on  those  subjects  which  had  formerly  opened  up  to  her  such  a 
new  and  interesting  world.  He  had  little  or  none  of  that  beautiful 
poetry  to  read  or  quote  to  her — nor  any  of  those  romantic  tales  of 
heroism  and  love  with  which  he  used  to  captivate  her  youthful 
imagination.     Why  was  he  so  changed  ? 

*  *  «  #  #  •;,■■ 
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Changed  !    In  what  had  he  ever  resembled  the  pure  and  generous 
hearted  brother,  for  whom  poor  Jessy  had  taken  him,  save  only  in 
that  fatal  and  wonderful  bodily  appearance,  and  perfect  similarity 
of  voice,  which  had  deceived  many  a  person  besides  herself,  even 
in  broad  daylight.  *  *  *  *        If  Gerald  had  but 

accepted  the  invitation  to  that  fete  at  Neville  Court,  all  this  misery 
and  sin  would,  probably,  have  been  prevented.  But  when  the 
invitation  came  to  that  unfortunate  clerk  at  Grimsley,  poor  Arlington 
had  no  heart  to  go,  and  no  money  to  spend  in  going.  Neither 
could  he  then  be  well  spared  from  the  counting-house.  But  espe- 
cially he  was  afraid,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  of  accidentally 
meeting  Jessy,  and  being  recognised  by  her.  So  he  had  turned 
his  thoughts  sorrowfully  away,  after  a  few  hours  of  imaginative 
happiness,  such  as  he  had  scarcely  known  since  Harry's  visit. 

Richard,  however,  cheerfully  accepted  his  invitation,  having 
learned  to  like  and  shine  in  society  better  than  formerly,  and  the 
spare  bed  destined  for  his  brother  was  bestowed  on  him.  He 
considered  the  rencontre  a  singular  illustration  of  "  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things."  He  had  been  for  some  time  anxious  to  form  a  more  per- 
manent engagement  than  any  he  had  hitherto  indulged  in,  and  as 
he  viewed  and  phrased  it,  "live  on  more  respectable  terms  with  the 
womankind."  Not  that  he  had  the  slightest  intention  of  marrying, 
but  he  was  out  of  humour  with  the  roving  viciousness  (and  its 
results)  common  among  his  companions  and  hitherto  practised  by 
himself.  Here  was  the  very  thing,  if  only  he  could  extricate  and 
carry  off  the  prize  from  the  meshes  of  hindrance  then  surrounding 
her.  Relying  on  her  former  attachment  to  his  brother,  and  on  his 
own  resemblance  to  Gerald,  he  concocted  and  carried  out  his 
infernal  scheme  without  being  much  troubled  with  any  stings  of 
conscience,  or  suspicions  that  he  was  acting  an  infamously  mean 
and  sneaking,  as  well  as  cruel,  part.  Why  should  he  be  ?  He  was 
the  person  to  be  chiefly  considered  and  cared  for  by  himself. 
Women  were  as  naturally  born  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  man  as 
flies  to  fishes.  It  wasn't  his  fault  that  he  couldn't  marry  for  some 
years  to  come.  The  plan  he  contemplated  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement on  his  previous  way  of  life,  and  when  he  could  take 
Jessy  from  service  he  would  be  helping  her  to  live  in  much  better 
style  and  comfort  than  she  could  possibly  do  by  marrying  that 
wretched  boor  who  was  persecuting  her  to  death.  With  her  face  and 
figure  she  was  sure  to  do  exceedingly  well  for  herself,  even  if  he 
should  get  tired  of  her  by-and-by,  or  find  that  he  could  marry 
some  one  in  his  own  rank.  So  he  went  into  the  pursuit  with  a  clear 
conscience,  and  as  much  real  regard  for  the  poor  girl  as  it  was  in 
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his  nature  to  feel,  for  it  would  have  been  indeed  a  marvel  if  he 
could  have  helped  being  touched  with  something  of  a  genuine  love 
for  so  sweet  and  captivating  a  creature  as  Jessy  Shalford.  The 
oftener  he  saw  her  the  more  he  felt  a  strange  transforming  influence; 
and  perhaps,  had  she  been  less  the  victim  of  her  own  passionate 
affection,  and  resisted  longer  his  fatal  seductions,  he  might  have 
consented  to  a  secret  marriage  rather  than  lose  her  altogether. 

But  as  long  as  she  believed  him  to  be  Mr.  George  Arkwright  that 
was  impossible.  He  must  contrive  to  win  her  affections  in  his  own 
propria  persona,  whether  he  was  to  have  her  as  his  mistress  or  his 
wife,  and  he  laid  his  villainous  plans  accordingly.  Being  a  highly 
respectable  villain,  however,  who  generally  paid  his  debts,  and  one 
of  a  class  who  have  a  principal  hand  in  making  our  laws,  he  went 
on  his  way  comfortably  enough,  following  his  propensities  undis- 
turbed. Had  he  picked  somebody's  pocket  of  a  handkerchief  it 
would  have  gone  hard  with  him  ;  but  he  had  only  stolen  a  poor  girl's 
virtue  and  happiness,  only  ruined  her  for  life,  body  and  soul,  so  what 
did  it  matter,  as  we  have  said,  to  a  Christian  legislature  ?  Why, 
even  if  he  had  been  condemned  to  pay/~50o  compensation  to  her 
old  father  for  loss  of  her  services,  he  could  have  easily  passed 
through  the  Insolvent  court,  and  come  out  whitewashed — cleaner 
and  more  cheerful  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


While  this  sad  and  infamous  business  was  being  transacted  in  his 
feigned  name,  Gerald  Arlington,  passing  through  his  dreary  round 
of  duties  and  sufferings,  wrestled  with  the  weakness  from  which 
these  sufferings  grew  ;  but  could  not  conquer  it — hence  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  even  once  again  to  see  poor  Featherstone. 
Of  course  with  each  new  defeat,  each  added  week  of  delay,  his 
courage  lessened,  and  his  distress  increased.  No  wonder  that  at 
length  he  felt  the  burden  of  life  too  heavy,  and  that  he  sometimes 
found  himself  unconsciously  ruminating  on  what  might  be  the  least 
trying  mode  of  laying  it  down,  and  escaping  to  some  other  scene  of 
existence,  which  could  not  be  more  terrible,  he  thought,  than  this  ; 
and  where,  at  all   events,   he  might,  perhaps,  find   rest  from  that 
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ceaseless  torture  of  heart  and  brain.  He  stifled  the  voice  of  con- 
science by  a  dull  instinctive  plea,  that  he  must  carry  his  cause 
straight  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  plead  for  mercy  there.  He 
thought  he  could  write  such  a  letter  to  Harry  as  would  prevent  him, 
Miss  Tylney,  or  Leila  from  grieving  much,  or  for  long,  over  his 
grave.  He  had  long  come  to  the  conclusion  that  drowning  must 
be  an  easy  death. 

It  was  a  cold,  dark,  dismal  Sunday  evening  in  Grimsley.  Heavy 
clouds  came  lowering  down  on  the  earth  ;  the  atmosphere  was 
oppressive.  Half  the  adult  population  were  at  church  or  chapel  : 
the  males  of  the  other  half  were  in  the  public  houses.  Messrs. 
Truffles'  clerk  was  walking  wearily,  but  with  fixed,  dilating  eves  and 
set  teeth,  along  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  in  the  whole  of 
which  there  was  not  a  single  person,  he  believed,  who  knew  enough 
of  him  to  care  a  straw  about  him.  His  dress,  as  usual  of  late,  was 
strangely  negligent  for  a  man  who  had  once  been  scrupulously  neat 
and  fashionable — at  one  time,  even  to  the  verge  of  coxcombry.  But 
any  clothes  were  good  enough  for  drowning  in. 

At  length  he  came  to  a  point  where  the  ways  divided.  One  road 
led  out  of  the  town  down  towards  and  along  the  river,  which  flowed 
there,  deep  and  muddy,  between  high  banks.  The  other  way  led 
up  past  the  old  parish  church,  and  so  out  on  the  high-road  to 
Longbeach.  He  had  left  his  lodgings  after  one  of  the  most  miserable 
days  he  had  ever  yet  endured.  The  husband  of  his  late  landlady 
had  been  somewhat  prematurely  discharged  from  the  county  asylum 
a  few  days  before,  had  come  home,  and  soon  shown  signs  of  almost 
as  much  disorder  as  previously.  The  poor  woman  came  to  Gerald  in 
her  fear  and  woe]  to  ask  him  to  come  and  help  her ;  but  he  could 
not  face  that  cross  ;  and,  with  a  sense  of  intolerable  shame  and 
remorse,  excused  himself,  and  sent  her  to  the  police-office  alone. 
He  then  fully  realized  the  fact  that  his  misery  had  come  back  upon 
him  with  all  the  more  torture  from  his  brief  deliverance  under 
Harry's  influence;  for  this,  of  course,  made  him  feel  more  hopel 
of  any  permanent  healing,  and  more  sure  that  he  was  fast  falling 
into.  Alfred's  own  condition.  So  he  went  out  that  night  with  his 
gnawing  pain  and  his  dull  longing  for  rest,  and  his  burden  of  shame, 
and  a'vityon  of  those  deep,  dark  waters  silently  haunting  him.  If 
he  coulaonly  once  dip  his  aching  head  beneath  them,  and  quietly 
sink  to  silence  and  extinction  there  in  the  dismal,  quiet  night,  it 
might  yet,  he  thought,  be  well  with  him.  Anything  better  than  all 
this  cowardice  and  shame,  with  the  asylum  not  far  off,  and  all 
his  present  preparation  for  it.  So  he  walked  on  and  on,  slinking 
along  as  if  afraid  of  being  watched,  till  he  came  to  where  the  roads 
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parted.  But  as  he  turned  towards  the  lower  road,  a  voice  that  had 
been  feebly  trying  to  make  itself  heard,  whispered  so  painfully  in 
his  ear  the  old,  terrible  reproach,  "  Coward  !"  that  at  length  he 
stopped,  and  began  praying  a  dull,  instinctive  sort  of  prayer,  as  a 
dumb  animal  might  moan  in  torture.  But  it  was  a  confession  as 
well  as  prayer.  Old  words  heard  long  ago  came  strangely  into 
his  mind.  "Have  mercy  on  me,  oh,  God — blot  out  my  iniquities — 
create  in  me  a  clean  heart — for  I  feel  utterly  vile  and  disgraced  for 
ever !"  Groaning  under  a  sense  of  wretched  shame  and  degra- 
dation, as  he  stood  at  that  parting  of  the  ways,  his  prayer  was  even 
more  for  deliverance,  from  what  he  felt  to  be  shameful  sin,  than 
from  his  acute  suffering.  So,  while  he  stood  there  in  the  darkness, 
he  began  saying  to  himself — "Yes,  I  am  a  coward ;  that  is  why  I  want 
to  die."  But  then  that  old,  most  sensitive  sense  of  honour,  which 
had  so  often  sent  him  into  danger  and  battle  as  a  boy,  kept  urging 
on  him — "But  that  is  more  cowardly  than  all."  ....  Was 
it  cowardly,  then,  to  go  to  rest  and  sleep  ?"  "  Infamously  so," 
answered  the  voice  both  of  conscience  and  honour  in  his  soul. 
"  Stand  up  and  fight  it  out,  man — like  a  man.  Don't  go  and  drown 
yourself,  like  a  frightened  hare  !"  "  Cannot  help  it,"  he  murmured 
to  himself.  "  I  have  no  more  strength  to  fight.  I  must  rest  now." 
"  But  there  is  deadly  sin  in  all  this  misery  and  fear — most  of  all  in 
that  plunge.  You'll  find  no  rest  in  disgrace  and  sin.  You  have  no 
light  to  seek  rest  there.  Better  die  in  a  madhouse  than  in  the  act 
of  base,  cowardly  sin."  "  Yes,  yes  !"  sighed  Gerald  at  last,  as  if  the 
worn  heart  was  breaking  at  last.  But  it  wasn't.  "The  end  is  not 
yet.     Never  give  in.     Fight  it  out  a  little  longer."     And  he  did. 

So  at  last  conscience  and  honour  got  the  best  of  it,  and  he  turned 
back  and  took  the  other  road  past  the  church.  He  couldn't  bear 
to  go  back  to  his  lodgings.  He  had  a  vague  idea  of  wandering 
about,  till  he  dropt  from  fatigue,  hoping  that  there  he  might  die. 

For  some  years  he  had  given  up  regular  attendance  at  any  Church 
or  place  of  worship.  Since  that  dreadful  night  when  he  first 
thought  of  what  might  be  coming  on  him  he  had  occasionally 
resumed  his  old  habits  of  morning  and  nightly  prayer,  but  he  never 
thought  of  going  to  church,  for  he  had  been  brought  up  strongly  to 
disapprove  of  much  that  was  said  there,  and  for  years  he  had  not 
lived  near  any  chapel  that  he  cared  to  enter.  But  in  the  mood 
which  the  miserable  man  was  then  experiencing  it  was  not  strange 
that  his  eye  was  caught  by  the  beautiful  sight  which  the  outside  o( 
the  old  church  presented,  lighted  up  as  it  was  for  evening  service. 
He  stopped  at  the  churchyard  gate.  All  was  silent  around  him. 
He  could  just  hear  the  murmur  of  the  clergyman's  voice  within. 
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He  entered  the  churchyard,  and,  avoiding  the  half-open  door,  drew 
near  a  large  oriel  window.     There  he  could  distinctly  hear  some 

words  from  one  of  the  lessons  being  read "  Blessed  is 

the  man  that  endureth  temptation,  for  when  he  is  tried  he  shall 
receive  the  crown  of  life  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them 
that  love  Him."  And  the  words  were  strangely  comforting — 
wonderfully  soothing — not  merely  in  themselves,  but  far  more  in 
the  fact  that  many  men  and  women  gathered  in  Christian  fellow- 
ship inside  that  church  believed  in  all  which  those  words  implied 
— so  deeply,  indeed,  that  one  could  read  and  the  rest  could  volun- 
tarily listen  to  them  under  circumstances  of  much  devout  solemnity. 
So  he  stood  spell-bound,  and  when  the  reading  was  finished  he  felt 
like  an  orphan  child  parting  from  its  only  friend.  But  then  came 
a  beautiful  chaunt,  and  presently  the  prayers  were  being  resumed. 
Why  not  enter  and  take  part  in  them  ?  He  thought  of  them  only 
with  disgust,  and  turned  quickly  away  ;  but  the  fact  of  a  number  of 
human  beings  like  himself  being  gathered  together  in  that  religious 
fellowship  remained  to  comfort  him.  And  then  the  words  of  that 
book  from  which  the  clergyman  was  reading — they  must  be  true. 
Had  they  not  been  received,  and  read,  and  rejoiced  in  by  these 
societies  of  Christians,  bound  together  by  wonderful  bonds  for 
eighteen  centuries  ?  Had  he  not  once  believed  them  himself,  and 
could  he  not  read  them  in  his  own  dingy  lodgings  ?  They  would 
be  as  true  there  as  in  the  church,  and  he  certainly  had  got  his 
mother's  gift  still  safe  though  hidden. 

He  left  the  churchyard  and  walked  weariedly  home,  but  in  a 
somewhat  different  frame  of  mind  from  that  in  which  he  had  left 
his  lodgings  an  hour  before.  The  load  seemed  already  partially 
lifted  from  him,  though  the  dull,  aching  pain  still  gnawed  at  his 
heart.  The  thought  in  his  mind  as  he  entered  his  room  was — 
"God,  I  am  come  back  to  Thee!  I  believe  Thou  carestforme! 
Wilt  Thou  receive  me?"  It  did  not  seem  to  strike  him  that  He 
whom  he  sought  might  long  have  been  tenderly  watching  over 
him  and  drawing  him  to  His  Fatherly  arms.  The  Bible  was  taken 
from  its  hiding-place,  the  first  time  for  many  a  day;  but  where 
should  he  read  ?  He  knew  all  about  the  Gospels,  he  thought ;  that 
chapter  he  had  just  listened  to  in  the  Epistles  was  very  beautiful, 
but  somehow  he  didn't  want  to  read  it  again  just  then.  Well,  then, 
begin  at  the  beginning  ?  No,  not  all  those  old  stories  in  Genesis. 
"  Begin  then  at  Exodus."  There  were  people  in  sore  trouble  in 
those  days  ;  how  did  they  get  out  of  it  ?  So  he  began  and  read 
two  or  three  chapters,  and  felt  some  comfort  and  peace  for  the 
time.     Then  his  eyes  ached,  and  his  head  was  weary,  and  he  went 
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to  bed,   and  slept  more  soundly  than  he  had  done  for  many  a 
day. 

The  next  morning  when  he  woke,  and  all  day  at  intervals,  he 
thought,  with  a  kind  of  faint  pleasure,  that  God  knew  his  troubles 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Israelites,  and  was  going  to  deliver  him  as 
He  did  them.  He  felt  there  was  something  protecting  and  cheer- 
ful to  go  on  with  that  evening. 

As  soon  as  his  tea  was  finished  he  began  where  he  had  left  off, 
and  marvelled  much  to  find  how  interesting  the  narrative  was.  Of 
course,  he  knew  generally  the  outline  of  what  was  there  recorded, 
but  he  had  never  read  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  himself 
before ;  and  the  record,  therefore,  had  much  of  the  interest  of 
novelty.  And  as  he  read,  night  after  night, — a  sense  of  God's  love 
and  care  for  those  poor,  sorely-tried  Hebrews  stole  into  his  own 
soul,  and  brought  him  not  a  little  peace.  For  the  sacred  and 
simple  history  of  all  that  love  and  care  seemed  to  send  auroral 
gleams  of  light  from  far-off  days  into  his  own  life,  until  at  length 
one  overpowering  conviction  of  this  sort  took  possession  of  his 
mind — "  Surely,  if  God  so  cared  for  those  old  Israelites  in  all  their 
rebelliousness  and  ingratitude,  will  He  not  much  more  care  for 
those  who  seek  and  love  Him  now;  for  those  whom  we  are  told 
Christ  has  died  to  bring  out  of  their  miseries  and  sins  ?  God  was 
a  '  Redeeming'  God,  a  Deliverer,  then — in  the  days  of  Pharoah  and 
Moses.  Was  He  not  still  more  so  when  He  sent  His  Son  to  save 
us  ?  Has  He  not  always  been  a  Deliverer  ?  Must  He  not  be  so 
still  ?  What  else  can  all  that  Church  fellowship  mean  ?"  And  the 
prayers  that  followed  the  reading  of  those  deliverances  of  ancient 
days  were  more  trustful  and,  therefore,  more  childlike  than  he  had 
offered  since  he  was  a  child.  What  then  would  have  mattered  to 
him,  had  he  heard  of  them  (which,  perhaps  fortunately  for  him,  he 
hadn't),  all  the  geographical  and  arithmetical  discrepancies  in  the 
Pentateuch  which  have  since  been  so  ably  displayed.  The  English 
bond-slave  sitting  there,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a.d.,  not  far 
from  Grimsley  river,  found  something  of  infinite  value  to  him  in 
those  old  records  of  God's  dealings  with  the  children  of  Israel  ages 
ago ;  and  if  they  brought  peace,  hope,  health — some  sort  of  a 
veritable  deliverance — to  his  sore-tried  soul,  what  would  whole 
libraries  of  destructive  criticism  have  been  worth  to  him  ?  But  he 
knew  nothing  about  destructive  criticism,  and  didn't  trouble  him- 
self about  details  or  discrepancies.  He  accepted  the  histories  of 
the  Bible  in  a  simple,  trustful  way,  as  being  in  the  main  a  faithful 
account  and  witness  of  the  loving  Providence  of  God  ;  as  at  once 
explanations  and  proofs  of  God's  interest  in  and  tender  care  for  the 
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children  of  men,  in  all  ages  and  every  clime.  Hence,  day  by  day, 
the  prisoner  in  his  walled-up  cell  saw  stone  after  stone  taken  down 
once  more,  and  for  a  season  he  escaped  into  a  heavenly  region  and 
left  his  ghastly  Fear  and  Lie  behind  him,  and  believed  only  what 
was  true  of  that  "Redeeming"  God. 

The  following  Sunday  evening  found  Gerald  seated  inside  the 
parish  church  instead  of  standing  without;  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  wanted  there.  He  was  chilled  by  the  exclusiveness  of  the  great 
pews — not  one  of  which  was  opened  either  by  their  occupants  or 
the  pew-opener  to  admit  him,  though  there  was  plenty  of  room 
inside — and  he  sat  in  the  aisle.  He  had  no  prayer  book,  and 
though  he  liked  some  of  the  collects  and  prayers  as  far  as  he  could 
hear  and  follow  them,  there  was  much  he  did  not  like  at  all, 
especially  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  gabbled  over.  Then 
the  sermon  was  very  uninteresting,  and  to  a  soul  gasping  for  a  true 
gospel — a  message  of  glad  tidings — the  common-place  disquisition 
on  "Wisdom,"  illustrated  by  the  glory  of  Solomon,  prosily  delivered 
by  the  worthy  incumbent,  was  not  satisfying.  Still  he  felt  all  the 
better  for  having  gone.  It  did  him  good  to  have  shared  in  common 
worship  with  his  fellow -creatures  even  to  a  slight  extent,  and  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  listening  to  the  psalms,  hymns,  and  lessons. 

Throughout  the  week  he  read  a  chapter  or  two  every  evening, 
right  on  through  Exodus  and  Numbers,  and  the  succeeding  Sunday 
night  he  turned  into  a  Dissenting  place  of  worship.  There  he 
liked  a  considerable  part  of  the  praying  still  less  than  at  church, 
but  the  psalmody  was  very  beautiful,  and  if  the  minister  had  known 
all  about  Arlington's  special  experience  and  need,  he  couldn't  have 
adapted  his  discourse  more  perfectly  to  the  sufferer's  wants. 
"  Fear  ye  not,  therefore :  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows,"  was  the  text,  and  for  three-quarter's  of  an  hour  Gerald 
listened  to  a  genuine  gospel  of  love.  Among  other  thoughts,  the 
preacher  spoke  of  the  happiness  of  childhood,  and  of  how  greatly 
it  was  ensured  by  the  feeling  of  perfect  trustfulness  in  one's  parents — 
by  the  blessed  sense  of  security  over-arching  one's  whole  life  at  that 
early  age.  Then  he  asked  his  hearers  if  they  had  not  infinitely 
greater  reason  for  trust  in  maturer  life,  when  they  knew  they  had 
a  Father  in  Heaven,  as  perfect  in  power  as  in  love  and  wisdom. 
Thereby  he  carried  back  Gerald's  thoughts  to  that  golden  age  in 
his  own  life,  when  he  sat  with  his  mother  of  a  Sunday  evening,  and 
read  or  listened  to  sacred  poetry  and  prose,  and  when  he  Mas 
truly  happy,  among  other  reasons,  because  wholly  trustful.  And 
when,  at  length,  the  eloquent  address  was  concluded,  and  the  organ 
was  playing  a  soft  symphony,  previous  to  the  hymn  being  given  out. 
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one  weary  soul,  at  all  events,  sank  into  a  delicious  reverie,  and  told 
Harry,  afterwards,  it  seemed  just  as  if  he  could  hear  the  voice  of 
God  saying  to  him,  "  Come  home  to  Me,  my  son,  and  trust  Me  as 
thou  did'st  thine  earthly  parents,  as  thou  once  even  trusted'st  and 
loved'st  Me.  Because  thou  did'st  fall  away  from  that  trust  and 
love  thy  misery  came  upon  thee  ;  because  thou  would'st  not  believe 
that  I  was  making  all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  thee, 
and  of  all  dear  to  thee.  But  I  will  restore  health  unto  thee,  and  I 
will  heal  thee  of  thy  wounds,  and  thou  shalt  yet  live  in  the  free  and 
blessed  sense  of  My  love,  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  Me  for  ever." 
So  the  wanderer  in  the  desert,  at  all  events,  found  great  peace  for 
a  season,  and  he  wrote  next  day  to  Harry  as  follows : — 

[GERALD   ARLINGTON   TO    HARRY    FORTESCUE.] 

"  December  3rd,  1838. 
"  Dear  Harry, — I  don't  know  how  you  have  been  getting  on 
lately — but  I  have  been  passing  through  deeper  waters  than  ever, 
and  write  to  you  now  because,  thanks  to  God's  mercy,  I  have 
escaped  from  them.  (I  know  you  won't  think  me  canting  when  I 
talk  in  this  way.)     I  once  thought  you  had  delivered  me  finally  and 

for  ever  from  those  slavish,  miserable  fears — but !    A  very  little 

served  to  throw  me  back  again,  and  then  came  a  feeling  of  utter 
despair.  If  you  couldn't  help  me,  I  thought,  with  something  like 
profanity,  who  could  ?  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  the  horror  of  that 
feeling,  that  however  I  might  seem  for  a  time  wholly  free  from 
my  misery  and  shame,  I  might  at  any  moment  be,  and  was,  plunged 
back  into  it  again  deeper  and  mor^  hopelessly  than  before.  You 
made  me  laugh  at  it — and  you  bade  me  stand  up  and  fight — asked 
me  why  I  crouched  like  a  craven  cur  before  that  despicable  Horror, 
when  by  brave  defiance  I  might  conquer  and  crush  it  ?  But,  Harry 
boy,  I  have  learnt  since  that  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  laugh  or 
even  to  fight — not  enough  if  we  fight  only  in  our  own  courage  and 
strength.  Perhaps  you'll  think  I've  suddenly  become  outrageously 
pious.  Never  mind  !  I  see  now  as  clear  as  daylight  we  must  fight 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  we  must  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  if  we 
are  to  conquer,  as  the  Israelites  found  in  every  one  of  their  terrible 
fights,  and  as  God  has  taught  us,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  record  of 
His  dealings  with  them,  preserved  for  the  teaching  and  deliverance, 
I  suppose,  of  all  other  men.  For  I've  been  studying  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  dipping  into  Isaiah,  and  I  understand,  now,  a  word 
which  aunt  Carry  whispered  to  me  when  I  last  left  Neville  Court, 
and  didn't  fully  comprehend  then,  though  it  sounded  verj  plea- 
santly— viz.,  "In  returning  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved  — in  quietness 
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and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength.  .  .  ."  (I  found  it 
the  other  day  in  Isaiah,  ch.  xxx.)  And  so  I've  learnt  the  meaning 
of  something  else  I  found  in  the  same  grand  old  fellow's  utterances 
— viz.,  that  it  is  only  then,  when  we  feel  that  "  the  Lord  God  will 
help  me,"  that  we  are  able  "  to  set  our  face  as  a  flint  against "  our 
foes.  "Courage,  you  say — only  courage  is  wanted."  Ah  !  but  how 
to  get  it  ?  And  again,  "  What  is  courage  ?  "  The  answer  lies  deeper 
than  I  suspect  even  you  think.  And  tell  me  this,  my  doctor,  What 
amount  of  bravery  and  heroic  fighting,  as  I  asked  you  once  before, 
will  prevent  our  trembling  for  others  ?  We  may  be  able  to  conquer 
our  own  enemies  but  not  theirs.  We  may  be  perfectly  willing  to 
endure  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  ourselves  without  the  slightest 
fear.  But  that  courage  and  fortitude  will  not  save  the  beloved  ones 
from  suffering.  I  know  that  in  answer  to  this  you  told  me  I  ought 
to  trust  for  them  as  well  as  for  myself — to  trust  in  a  Law  of  order 
and  health,  in  the  vis  medicatrix.  Harry,  if  I  had  had  no  other 
ground  to  rest  on  than  a  Law,  and  an  Energy,  or  a  '  vis'  which  I  see 
broken  and  baffled  every  day — nay  often  in  the  most  horrible  ways, 
I  should  have  been  lying  quietly  enough  long  before  this  under 
water,  or  under  ground,  and  have  saved  my  friends  any  further 
trouble  except  to  bury  me. 

"  I  know  you  spoke  also  about  trusting  in  a  Providence  when  we 
first  talked  on  this  subject.  But  an  abstract  idea  of  Providence  is 
very  little  better  to  rest  on,  I  found,  than  a  'Law  of  order  and 
health  '  and  a  '  vis  medicatrix.'  Mind,  I  know  these  laws,  &c., 
are  very  precious  truths,  or  facts  rather,  to  believe  in  when  you  look 
at  them  as  coming  from  a  personal  Ruler  and  Deliverer  who  has 
made  those  laws,  and  has  formed  us  like  Himself — one  who  has 
deep,  warm,  living  sympathies  with  us — such  a  one  as  I  find  making 
Himself  known  to  those  poor  old  fellows  in  Egypt  and  the  wilder- 
ness. But  it's  only  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  to  begin  with 
your  '  laws  and  forces,'  and  its  'no  go '  for  cart  or  horse  cither  in 
that  style — no  observance  of  order  at  all,  at  all,  in  that,  Harry. 
Some  of  the  details  in  the  history  of  God's  manifesting  Himself  to 
the  Israelites,  I  dare  say,  are  incorrect,  just  as  the  way  in  which 'the 
writer  speaks  of  God  is  sometimes  eminently  child-like  ;  but  I  don't 
care  twopence  about  anything  of  that  sort.  It  is  the  great  leading 
facts  in  which  I  have  the  fullest  faith,  and  that  are  so  infinitely 
precious  to  me,  as  they  have  been,  I  suppose,  to  millions  of  poor 
duffers  as  miserable  as  myself.  I  don't  mean  that  they  do  every- 
thing for  me,  or  that  I  have  got  out  of  the  wilderness  into  Canaan 
yet.  I'm  wretched  enough  still  sometimes,  Heaven  knows  !  But 
I  know  I've  crossed  the  Red  Sea.     A  path  has  been  made  for  mc 
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through  that.  And  I  fight  hard  ....  Thank  God,  I  see  how 
to  fight,  which  I  never  used  to !  and  I  see,  therefore,  why  I  used  to 
get  beaten.  This  is  a  great  point ;  for  defeat,  otherwise,  is  so 
horridly  dispiriting.  But  it  'is  a  good  thing  to  be  beaten  as  the 
Hebrews  were,  if,  like  them,  we  have  grown  presumptuous  and  too 
self-confident.  Don't  fancy  that  all  my  bothers  have  driven  me 
Bible-mad,  or  that  I  want  to  talk  '  goody'  by  way  of  reaction  from 
my  sins,  for  I  never  was  cooler,  and  less  of  a  lunatic,  I  believe,  in 
my  life.  But  I  do  believe  that  we  all  have  to  learn  to  '  go  up '  against 
our  enemies  'at  the  word  of  the  Lord,'  and  'in  the  cause  of  the 
Lord,'  and  only  so.  Then  we  know  that  He  is  with  us,  fighting  for 
us,  and  then  only  can  we  '  prevail.'  But  that's  preaching  enough. 
I  want  to  hear  all  about  yourself,  and  how  Richard  is  going  on. 
Pray  write  soon,  dear  Doctor,  to 

"  Your  rather-ashamed-of-himself  old  friend, 

"  Gerald  Arlington." 

This  letter  made  Harry  very  thoughtful.  It  contained  two  or 
three  lessons  for  himself,  which  he  resolved  to  think  over  some  day. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  he  didn't  quite  like  the  tone  of  some  parts 
of  it,  and  he  didn't  at  all  like  Arlington's  relapse.  These  morbid 
fancies,  he  feared,  had  got  a  deeper  hold  of  his  poor  friend  than 
was  at  all  satisfactory.  He  made  all  sorts  of  inquiries,  and  put  a 
good  deal  of  machinery  into  motion,  to  see  if  some  Government 
situation,  or  a  berth  in  the  India  House,  or  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  Company,  could  not  be  got  for  him.  But  all  in  vain.  Then 
he  went  down  by  the  "  Highflyer"  to  Grimsley  to  see  for  himself 
exactly  how  Gerald  really  fared,  and  to  try  once  more  if  he  couldn't 
lift  him  altogether  out  of  the  slough.  He  had  got  a  new  idea  in 
his  head  for  that  purpose. 

He  found  Gerald  comparatively  peaceful,  and  at  first  it  seemed 
even  cheerful,  more  so,  he  had  begun  to  fear,  than  he  should  ever 
see  him  again — though  he  looked  as  wretchedly  wan  and  weak  as 
on  the  last  visit.  So  he  began  by  medical  inquiries,  and  a  new 
prescription. 

The  day  after  Harry's  arrival  was  Sunday,  and  resolving  to  hear 
Gerald's  dissenting  minister  in  the  evening,  they  took  a  long  walk 
in  the  morning  to  a  bit  of  high  ground  whence  a  pleasant  prospect, 
with  the  fresh  tints  of  early  spring,  extended  for  some  miles.  They 
had  no  hearty  laughing  this  visit.  Harry's  fears  were  relieved 
because  he  saw  that  his  friend  was  standing  at  last  on  firm  ground, 
and  had  attained  a  quiet  state  of  mental  soundness,  very  refreshing 
compared  with  his  former  condition.     But  he  grieved  much  to  see 
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something  else,  which  made  him  more  angry  than  compassionate — 
and  which  yet  deserved  compassion  as  much  as  the  other  complaint, 
and  for  which,  in  some  respects,  his  friend  was  far  less  to  blame 
than  for  the  aforesaid  monomania.  It  came  out  thus:  "This  is 
very  pretty  in  it's  way,  Gerry,"  quoth  the  doctor,  after  a  few  minutes' 
silence,  as  they  sate  on  the  roots  of  some  fine  old  Scotch  firs. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is.     But  it's  a  sorrowful  sight,  after  all !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Merely  what  every  man  has  felt  and  meant,  as  years  creep  on — 
every  man  who  has  loved  and  revelled  in  the  beauty  of  the  world 
when  he  was  young.  What  Schiller  has  expressed,  so  touchingly, 
in  '  Die  Ideale  ' — what  Byron  has  sung  only  too  melodiously — what 
Carlyle  has  described  so  powerfully  in  more  than  one  of  his  finest 
essays — Wordsworth  also  in,  incomparably,  his  finest  poem,  '  Inti- 
mations of  Immortality' — Coleridge,  Keats,  Tennyson,  have  plenty 
of  it,  Harry.  Don't  wonder  if  I  have  a  little  of  it  also.  You  don't 
understand  ?  Why,  just  look  at  this  miserable  contrast  between  all 
the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  earth,  and  the  amount  thereof,  ivhich  ire 
can  grasp  ?  Is  it  not  very  sad  ?  "  (And  the  speaker  gave  a  despe- 
rate groan.)     "  Very  sad  to  look  back  upon  our  early  dreams,  and 

see "    He  could  get  no  further.    Harry  laid  his  hand,  with  some 

irritation,  on  his  friend's  arm ;  but  before  he  could  settle  how  to 
deal  with  him,  Gerald  continued,  "  You'll  think  me  a  fool — I  can't 

help  it I  got  as  far  as  this  hill  about  a  fortnight 

ago,  very  early,  one  lovely  morning  ;  and  as  I  stood  looking  over 
the  fields — I  suppose  the  harriers  were  out,  and  some  huntsman 
wound  his  horn.  Oh,  Harry,  boy !  what  a  huge  gulf  I  saw  yawn- 
ing then  between  my  present  state  and  the  old  days,  when  we  used 
to  follow  those  blessed  little  beagles." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Gerry,  but  I  can't  in  the  least  sym- 
pathise with  you — that's  flat.  Ton  my  word,  I  don't  think  it's  right 
for  a  man  to  get  into  a  habit  of  always  looking  on  the  dark  side  of 
things,  as  I  honestly  confess  you  seem  to  me  to  have  been  doing 
for  years — always  to  be  thinking  of  himself  as  a  victim,  hugging 
his  woes,  and  worshipping  his  grief,  like  poor  Constance  in  '  King 
John.'  Now,  I'm  certain  you  always  expect  everything  to  go  wrong. 
You've  no  hope  in  you  ;  and  how  the  devil  can  a  man  keep  his 
health,  or  his  nerves,  or  his  senses,  or  his  muscular  tissues,  or  any- 
thing else,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  he  has  no  hope,  and  alwavs 
goes  on  jerrymiading  in  this  way  ?  " 

That  word  was  a  keen  thrust  in  a  sore  place  this  time.  Arlington 
shrank  from  it  with  sensitive  pain  ;  and,  though  Harry  said  it  with 
an  attempt  at  a  smile,  his  friend  was  glum. 
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"  That's  all  very  fine,  Harry,  but  you  know  I  used  not " 


"True  ;  but  what  on  earth  is  a. man  worth  if  he  can  only  be  jolly 
when  he's  young  and  prosperous,  and  has  everything  he  likes  ? 
Fact  is,  you're  a  great  deal  too  soft  and  sentimental  and  Byronic 
now,  Gerry — I  confess  it  with  as  much  shame  (since  you're  a  friend 
of  mine)  as  sorrow." 

"Well,  I'm  not  of  the  oyster  breed,  Hal,"  answered  Gerald, 
rather  sulkily,  "  and  I'm  glad  of  it — all  rough  shell  outside  and  all 
indifference  within.     There,  that'll  do  for  you.     Now,  go  on." 

"  No,  no,  I  can't !  I  believe,  as  you  once  remarked  to  me,  I'm  not 
the  right  fellow  to  set  you  to  rights." 

"  But  you  are  my  doctor !  Only  you  must  enter  into  and 
sympathise  with  your  patient's  difficulties  ;  if  you  don't,  you  can't 
really  help  him." 

"  I  wish  I  could,  Gerry.  I  know  I  ought ;  but  I  can't.  That,  I 
suppose,  is  because  I  am  a  dull,  unimaginative,  slow-coach  of  an 
oyster.  I  have  never  seen  very  much,  I  believe,  in  the  world  to 
admire  or  love — with  one  or  two  exceptions — and,  therefore,  am 
so  far  saved  from  your  troubles.  You  have  always  been  immensely 
eager  about  everything,  and  that,  I  fancy,  prepares  a  fellow  both 
for  great  fears  and  Byronic  dissatisfaction  with  things  in  general. 
Don't  you  see  that  a  main  secret  of  not  fearing  is  not  caring?  The 
same  also  precludes  much  disappointment.  But  perhaps  that  is  a 
base,  ignoble  state,  after  all,  compared  with  yours,  my  Gerry. 
Better  be — eh,  what  is  it  Tommy  Moore  says  in  that  song  that  used 
to  be  such  a  favourite  of  yours  ? — something  about  "flying,"  and 
"  in  utter  darkness  lying." 

Gerald  couldn't  help  smiling. 

"  No,  he  says  just  the  reverse,  old  chap,"    And  he  trolled  forth — 

"  Better  far  to  be 

In  utter  darkness  lying, 
Than  be  blessed  with  light,  and  see 
That  light  for  ever  flying." 

("An  abominable  sentiment!"  interjected  Harry,  fiercely.) 

Gerald  continued,  unmoved  :  "  But  I  agree  with  you,  Harry. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  to  have  known  and  loved  the  beautiful  and 
loveable,  and  then  to  lie  in  purgatory  afar  off — only  remembering 

but  never  more  enjoying — than  never  to  have  loved  at  all 

So  said  Schiller's  exquisite  'Thekla,'"  and  he  quoted  the  well- 
known  passage  in  "  Wallenstcin." 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Harry  ;  and  a  dark  shade  crossed  his  face. 
Gerald  noticed  it. 

"Butjw/  have  loved  and  lost,  Hal and   have  not 
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sunk  into  this  wretched,  desponding,  discontented  habit.  Harry, 
you're  a  brick — i.e.,  a  better  fellow  than  I — nobler,  worthier— far. 
But  I  am  miserable — infernally  so.  I  would  to  heaven — never 
mind.  You  are  rising  above  your  troubles  and  temptations.  Why 
cannot  I  ?  And  as  to  not  caring  about  things,  you  do.  You  care 
immensely  about  your  profession,  I  know,  and  science — about  truth 
and  honour,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  one  great  disappointment  (and  I've  only  had 
one  in  reality)  is  infinitely  easier,  I  believe,  to  bear  up  against  than 
the  constant  series  you  have  had  to  pocket.  After  all,  my  case  is 
not  so  bad  as  a  poor  fellow's  I  heard  an  old  crone  describing  the 
other  night  to  her  companion  as  I  came  along  behind  them  in  the 
Blackfriars  Road.  '  Well,  you  see,'  quoth  my  hag,  snuffling,  and 
shambling  along,  '  he  were  crossed  in  love — that  is,  you  see,  he 
were  run  over  the  werry  day  afore  he  were  goin'  to  be  married  ! ' 
Beat  that  if  you  can,  my  boy." 

"  Splendid ! "  exclaimed  Gerry,  laughing  in  spite  of  himself. 
"  But  is  it  genuine  ?  " 

"  On  my  honour  it  is.  Why,  no  man  living  could  have  invented 
it.  With  these  ears  I  heard  it.  But,  reverting  for  one  moment  to 
you  and  your  manifold  bothers — mind,  I  don't  forget  that  every- 
thing and  every  person  he  has  loved,  or  cared  about,  or  striven 
after,  seems  to  have  turned  out  at  last  a  disappointment  to  my 
growling,  old  Gerry.  And  though  you  have  won  that  sweet  saint's 
heart,  and  deserve  it,  it  must  be  dreadful  to  see  only  a  great,  yawn- 
ing gulf  between  you  both — and  her  father's  black  looks  glowering 
on  you  from  the  other  side.  But  then,  Gerry,  what  becomes  of  that 
spirit  of  trust  and  quiet  rest  you  spoke  of  in  your  letter  ?" 

"  Why,  what  I've  learnt  is  this — to  look  altogether  beyond  the 
present  world.  The  great  mistake  I've  been  making  all  my  life  is 
as  you  say,  supposing  that  we  were  intended  to  love  or  care  very 
much  about  anything  in  this  life." 

Fortescue  was  rather  posed  by  this.  When  he  found  his  views  so 
exactly  re-echoed,  he  began  to  have  doubts  as  to  their  correctness. 

"  Good !"  he  replied.  "  But  why  then  is  there  so  much  to  admire 
and  care  about  as  you  and  the  poets  say  there  is  ?" 

"To  give  us  an  idea  of  what  we  may  look  forward  to  hereafter." 

"  Whew  !— I  don't  believe  it !  " 

"  No  ;  because  that's  only  half — may  not  the  other  half  be  that 
we  are  meant  to  learn  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  while  having  to 
give  up  so  much  that  we  want  to  enjoy  on  earth  ?  No  doubt  I've 
been  loving  frantically,  and  clutching  at  almost  everything  a  man 
can  love.     God  has— — "     (Pause.) 
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"  Choked  you  off  in  fact,"  quoth  Harry,  sotio  voce,  with  a 
mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Very  vulgar  that,  Harry,  but  powerfully  expressed — what  I 
mean  in  other  words,  is  that  He  has  told  me  'to  love  not  the 
world.'  ....  Do  you  remember  a  glorious  sermon,  by-the- 
by,  of  Theyre  Smith's,  we  heard  ages  ago  on  that  text  at  St. 
Mary's,  Cambridge  ?  " 

"  No.     I  remember  he  preached  a  splendid  affair." 

"  Well,  that  was  the  text,  but  I  never  thought  any  more  about  it 
till — till  this  last  hateful  bother  came  on  me,  and  then  I  saw  plainly 
enough  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  that  there  is  no  peace  in  this  world, 
no  refuge  from  insanity  or  suicide,  but  in  ceasing  to  love  or  care 
about  anything  selfishly,  that  only  in  living  for  others  and  giving 
up  caring  about  anything  else  than  their  welfare,  can  we  have  real 
peace." 

"Well,  Gerald,  I  have  thought  that  for  myself,  but  not  for 
fellows  who,  like  you,  can  and  do,  and  are  surely  intended  to- 
admire  and  love  so  much  in  this  world.  Isn't  there  a  line  some- 
where which  you  used  often  to  quote, 

"  We  live  by  Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love." 

Gerald  nodded — "  Wordsworth's." 

"Well,  I  never  could  agree  with  it  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  but 
it  was  just  your  ticket,  and  I  suppose  it's  true  of  all  poets,  &c. — 
belongs  in  fact  to  the  higher,  fuller  nature.  I  think  you  ought  not 
to  mutilate  yourself  as  you  seem  to  me  to  be  doing.  I  don't 
believe  it  can  be  meant  for  you,  either,  by  Providence,  and  that 
brings  me  to  this.  Are  you  not  now  prepared  to  think  of  the 
'  clericals'  again  ?  After  your  last  letter  and  all  you  tell  me  now,  I 
fancy  you  can't  feel  those  objections  you  made  when  I  was  here 
before." 

"  No,  I  don't  Harry.  The  fire  has  at  last  burnt  all  that 
horrid  worldliness  and  snobbishness  out  of  me,  I  suppose,  though 
you  are  trying  to  revive  the  worldliness ;  but  while  I  candidly 
confess  that  religion  and  this  old  Book  are  just  everything  to  me, 
and  I  love  it  and  Him  about  whom  it  speaks,  as  any  wretch  on  the 
rack  ever  loved  the  deliverer  who  took  him  down  from  it,  I  don't 
think  I'm  a  bit  nearer  becoming  a  parson.  How  could  I  go  and 
sign  those  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  swear  that  I  give  my  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  everything  in  the  Prayer  Book  any  more 
than  I  could  years  ago  ?  You  know  I  can't  do  that.  But  we've 
had  all  this  out  before." 

"  Ah  \  well,"  answered   Harry,  with  a  great  sigh,   "It's  all  con- 

G  G 
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foundedly  true.     Morc's  the  pity.     Why  don't  the   beggars   deal 
more    fairly    with   our   consciences.     But   there's   the   Dissenting. 
Ministry;  your  old  objections  seem  pretty  much  vanished,  and  I 
suppose  they  are  more  liberal  and  wise  in  the  matter  of  doctrine. 
They  don't  make  you  sign  articles,  do  they  ?" 

"  Not  all  of  them — none  actually  ask  you  to  sign,  but  most 
require  some  rigid  definite  declaration  of  faith — i.e.,  belief;  and 
then  many  of  them  have  stringent  Chapel  Trust  Deeds — though 
they're  getting  more  liberal.  However,  don't  talk  about  it,  Hal. 
To  be  dependent  for  your  very  bread,  and  that  of  your  wife  and 
children,  if  you  have  any,  on  the  suffrages  of  a  lot  of  folks  whom 
you  are  to  teach,  guide,  and  elevate,  if  you've  any  business  to 
be  their  minister  at  all ;  to  be  at  their  mercy,  and  have  to  say  and 
do  only  just  what  pleases  them  ;  to  be  liable  to  have  a  '  month's 
warning'  given  you  just  like  a  butler  or  a  bailiff,  and  then  have  to 
tramp  with  bag  and  baggage  looking  for  another  place  with  a  bad 
character  from  your  last — Ugh  ! — No,  no." 

V  But  what  magnificent  opportunities  for  usefulness,  Gerry,  a 
minister  must  have  !  I'm  certain  a  really  able  minister  is  immensely 
loved  and  revered  by  his  flock,  or  by  most  of  them." 

"Well,  I  can  believe  that,  Harry  ;  for  I  believe  there's  no  service 
people  are  so  grateful  for,  as  that  which  makes  them  feel  they  have 
got  spiritual  good.  If  they  are  not  grateful  for  it,  it  is  only  because 
they  don'/  feel  they  have  received  it." 

"  You're  right  there,  I  fancy.  And  then  think  how  you  would 
find  in  the  ministry,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  all  your  poetic  and 
artistic  tastes  would  have  perfect  satisfaction  in  connection  with 
your  ministerial  work." 

Gerald's  eyes  brightened  for  a  moment  with  the  old  fire.  It  soon 
faded,  and  he  shook  his  head  hopelessly. 

"  How  can  I  go  through  a  three  years'  course  at  a  Divinity  Col- 
lege, I  should  like  to  know  ?  And  no  congregation  worth  going 
to  would  take  me  without.  I've  no  money  ;  ah,  I  know,  I  know. 
Harry — true  old  friend — all  you  want  to  say,  but  I  couldn't  accept 
it  as  loan  or  gift.  I've  got  that  ^"50  safe  in  Truffles  &  Co.,  and 
don't  mean  to  spend  it.  If  /' 10  or  ^12  would  do  the  business, 
why,"  he  continued,  smiling,  "  I  might  venture  to  accept  it ;  but 
I  should  want  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  properly  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry,  at  my  time  of  life.  However,  apart  from  all  that, 
I'll  never  be  dependent  upon  a  congregation  for  bread.  Now, 
that's  poz,  Hal.  Never  bother  yourself,  or  me,  about  it  again,  if 
you  love  me.  But,  thank'ee  all  the  same.  And  I'll  get  on  better 
after  a  bit." 
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By  this  time  they  had  returned  to  Gerald's  lodgings,  where  dinner 
awaited  them  ;  after  which  ceremony,  while  Harry  was  indulging 
in  a  weed,  Gerald  began  rummaging  in  a  desk,  saying,  with  a  little 
nervous  laugh,  "  I  don't  know  whether  you'll  care  to  look  at  any 
of  my  rubbish,  but  you  used  to  in  old  times — and  so,  you  may  scoff 
at  that,  if  you  like  " — (handing  him  a  paper  of  verses).  "  Of  course 
I  show  it  you  to  prove  the  truth  of  your  complaints  against  me  for 
always  groaning.  I  wrote  them  while  at  Neville  Court,  last  summer 
twelvemonths,  to  match  a  run-away  steed  I  drew  for  your  sister's 
album."     Harry  took  the  paper  with  thanks,  and  read  as  follows  :~- 


Cftc  €rtlc. 


With  the  ruddy  dawn 

Of  the  breezy  morn 
The  wild  horse  sprung  from  the  stranger's  lair- 

And  with  arching  crest, 

And  heaving  breast, 
Proudly  is  snuffing  the  wintry  air. 


With  a  snort  and  a  bound 

From  the  trembling  ground 
The  Fleet-footed  burst  from  the  stranger's  chains  j 

And  with  flashing  eye, 

And  head  thrown  high, 
Exultingly  springs  to  his  far  sunny  plains. 


Like  the  cloud  hurried  past 

On  the  stormy  blast, 
When  the  meteor-huntsmen  are  crossing  the  sky 

Like  the  lake  in  the  mountain, 

Burst  forth  from  its  fountain, 
Rapidly  rushing  in  torrents  from  high, — 


So  speedeth  his  course 

Yon  fiery  horse 
Sweeping  o'er  mountain,  thro'  forest  and  glen, 

Full  many  a  mile 

Must  he  traverse  the  while, 
Ere  he  gaze  on  his  home  in  its  beauty  again. 
#  *  #  # 
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Yes  !  the  steed  of  bright  Arabia 

From  his  home  hath  been  beguiled, 
And  in  a  dreary  northern  clime 
Flees  over  waste  and  wild, 

In  the  burning  hope  to  gaze  again, 
Upon  his  own  bright  sunny  plain. 
*  #  •  * 


A  foam-streaked  horse  is  slowly  straining 

Up  the  weary  mountain's  side — 
With  drooping  crest,  and  sunken  eye, 
And  nostrils  gasping  wide  ; 

The  mountain's  brow  he  strives  to  gain- 
Alas  1  he  wildly  strives  in  vain. 


The  shades  of  death  are  darkly  falling 
Round  that  lonely  courser's  head — 
The  cold  blast  sweeps  the  rugged  heather, 
Where  he'll  find  his  dying  bed — 

The  gallant  courser's  race  is  o'er, 
And  he  need  dream  of  home  no  more. 


Oh  !  the  palm-trees  of  Yemen  are  bright  in  their  bloom, 
And  sweet  o'er  the  orange-groves  floats  the  perfume — 
And  the  shadows  of  tamarisk,  myrtle,  and  rose 
Dance  soft  in  the  sunlight  when  young  Zephyr  blows. 

Why  are  ye  beautiful  ? 
He  may  not  gaze  on  ye  ! 

Why  are  ye  bright-blooming  ? 
He  is  not  near  ye  ! 
Woe  !  for  the  wanderer,  far  from  his  fair  home — 
Woe  !  for  the  exile  forced  sadly  to  roam — 

On  the  cold  mountain  lying 

The  exile  is  dying. 
Yes  !  the  steed  of  Arabia  lies  with  the  dead. 


• 


IX. 

Full  many  an  exiled  heart  is  wandering 

O'er  a  land  of  care  and  strife — 

Far  from  those  fair  sunny  regions 

Where  it  first  sprang  into  life — 

Blithe  and  joyous,  fond  and  free, 
Bright  as  aught  of  earth  may  be. 
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X. 

Full  many  a  lonely  heart  is  yearning 

For  a  home  it  ne'er  will  know  ; 
Vainly  dreaming  of  an  Eden 

'Midst  a  wilderness  of  woe. 


There  are  tones  of  saddest  wailing 
Borne  upon  a  breeze  of  sighs  ; 

From  the  dreary  realms  of  sorrow, 
Hark  !  they  mournfully  arise. 


"  Sing  a  dirge  for  beauty  perished — 

Sun-bright  dreams  that  now  are  o'er  ; 
Hopes  alas  !  too  fondly  cherished  ; 
Joys  that  can  return  no  more. 

Let  the  mournful  measure  flow, 

Bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  low. 

#  #  #  * 


' '  Oh  !  where  are  the  visions  of  boyhood  fled, 
And  the  bright  thoughts  that  danced  in  the  sunbeams  of  hope  ? 
Where  are  they  wandering, 
Far  from  my  lone  heart  ?  " 
"  The  dreams  of  thy  early  youth  lie  with  the  dead. " 


"  Woe  !  for  the  world-storm  has  swept  o'er  my  heart ; 
Woe  !  for  its  cold  blasts  have  blighted  my  being, 
'Midst  the  death-shadows  lying, 
My  young  dreams  are  dying  ; 
Yes  !  the  dreams  of  my  early  youtli  lie  with  the  dead." 

When  Fortescue  had  finished,  he  laid  down  the  paper,  with  a 
great  sigh,  then  gazed  at  Gerald  with  a  pathetic  look  of  sympathy, 
curiously  belied  by  a  slight,  though  dangerous,  inclination  to 
laugh. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,"  he  began,  while  Gerald  fidgetted  nervously 
in  his  chair,  "  that  beats  Byron,  and  Tom  Moore  into  the  bargain. 
Well,  joking  apart,  these  verses  are  musical  and  picturesque,  I 
fancy,  and  folks  fond  of  sentiment  would  admire  them.  But 
I  don't  like  the  flavour,  and  they're  not  up  to  what  you  used  to 
write,  Gerry,  by  a  long  shot." 

"There's  something,  then,  may  suit  your  critical  highness  rather 
better.  You  see  I'm  not  all  jelly-fish  yet,  Hal.  I  haven't  quite 
given  up  all  war.     Didn't  I  face  '  the  blue  devils,'  the  other  night, 
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and  wrote  away  to  defy  them,  like  a  prize-fighter  ?  Look  here. 
I  had  a  vision,  one  evening,  of  old  days  re-called.  Scene,  the 
Thames,  near  Kew  Bridge.  You  and  I,  and  a  boatman,  one  Mid- 
summer holidays — pulling,  like  mad,  ran-dan.  You,  fresh  as  a 
lark,  but  beginning  to  look  serious.  I,  dead-beat,  saying,  I  must 
give  in.  Boatman,  loquitur :  'What,  tired,  Master  Arlington  !  Lor' 
bless  ye,  then,  that's  just  when  ye  ought  to  pull  all  the  harder  ! ' 
D'ye  remember  it,  Hal  ?" 

"  No ;  but  it's  just  like  old  Billy,  and  it's  body-and-soul-saving 
truth  into  the  bargain." 

"  Yes  ;  and  so  I've  never  forgotten  it — hope  I  never  shall,  but 
can't  always  keep  up  to  it.  So  when  the  vision  passed  I  got  up, 
and  wrote  a  bit.  You  may  read,  if  you  like.  It's  written,  you 
observe,  for  that  magazine  which  I  mean  to  establish  some  day ; 
but  it's  poor  stuff,  after  all."  So  saying,  with  a  rather  dismal  laugh, 
he  flung  another  paper  across  the  table  to  his  friend,  who  proceeded 
to  read  as  follows  : — 

"  ©cvrp'a   Vision. 

"  Sauntering  pensively  along  one  fine  night,  lost  in  editorial  meditation  upon 
some  cesthetic  repast  for  the  courteous  reader,  we  descried  a  pretty  young  gentle- 
man gyrating  with  considerable  earnestness  round  the  top  of  a  ricketty  gymnastic 
pole,  which  he  had  evidently  planted  there  with  largely  benevolent  intentions. 
His  performance,  on  the  whole,  seemed  gratifying  to  a  few  feebly-applauding 
lookers-on  ;  but  they  appeared  somewhat  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  the  young 
acrobat,  and  were  probably  a  select  party  of  his  friends.  Sometimes  he  exerted 
himself  with  great  energy,  and  thereupon  sparkles  of  light  flew  from  his  hands 
and  feet — sometimes  he  rested  disconsolately,  almost  torpidly,  on  the  top  of  his 
pole,  gazing  now  at  the  heavens  above.,  now  at  the  holes  wearing  in  his  apparel — 
sometimes  scanning  anxiously  the  foundations  of  his  support,  and  anon  swinging 
softly  backwards  and  forwards  in  pleased  forgetfulness. 

"'Blazing  friend,'  we  exclaimed,  'come  down;  we  would  fain  speak  with 
thee.' 

"  '  Nay,  but  thou  wilt  do  me  hurt.' 

"  '  Not  so — simply  examine  thee,  and  turn  thee  inside  out.' 

"  '  Humph  !  promise  to  treat  me  well.' 

"  'There,  we  promise.  Bold  and  fiery  dost  thou  seem,  yet  timid  inwardly  we 
fear  thou  art.  So  rest  calmly,  sprite.  Be  pleased  to  answer  gracefully  our 
interrogatories,  looking  haughtily-Satanic  upon  us  meanwhile  if  it  please  thee. 
Now,  how'  long,  as  penny  Catherine-wheel,  hast  thou  been  spinning  vigorously, 
scintillating  with  faint  radiance,  aloft?' 

"  '  Eight  years,  at  least,  I've  shone.' 

"  '  Alas  !  sputtering  away  thy  little  light  so  wastefully — the  yet  more  precious 
time  Heaven  lent  thee.  Penny  Catherine-wheel,  thou  art  very  like  a  foolish  virgin 
— possessor  of  a  little  lamp,  but,  alas  !  minus  oil.  Now  let  us  to  business  !  Still  in 
tremors  ?' 

"  '  I  am  cold  ;  you  arc  chilling." 
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"  '  Pooh  !  The  air  down  here,  perhaps,  is  not  quite  like  that  furnace  envelop- 
ment you  kept  around  you  aloft,  but  it  is  more  bracing  and  you  will  soon  enjoy 
it;  but  the  fact  is,  you  are  given  to  fears.  What  if  you  should  be  ultimately 
analysed  into  the  elements  of  old  woman  and  young  child?  Nay,  indignant 
glance  proves  not  stout  manhood.  Chafe  not  at  tonic  observation,  my  dear. 
What's  your  name  ? ' 

"  '  Oneiristes.' 

"  'Dreamer  !  alas,  our  prophetic  heart  misgave  us  such  would  prove  the  case! 
'Tis  very  sad.  Dear  Dreamer,  what  must  be  done  with  thee  ?  pole  and  sparks 
avail  not.     When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  fall,  down  will  come  cradle ' 

' ' '  Hast  thou  a  heart  ?  " 

"  '  Warmer  never  throbbed.  We  will  do  thee  good.  Come,  good  Oneiristes, 
though  we  cannot  choose  but  laugh  at  your  whims  and  capers,  your  little  fire 
sparkles,  sputterings.  vapours,  cap  and  bells,  yet  we  love  thee  well,  in  spite  of  all. 
Only  talk  prose,  give  up  gymnastics  ;  mend  your  ways  and  your  breeches— don't 
try  to  sparkle,  work  honestly  like  a  good  drudge,  and  supper  assuredly  shall  be 
forthcoming,  nor  even  bed  be  denied.'  " 

Fortescue  put  down  the  paper,  and,  for  the  first  time  during  his 
visit,  laughed  outright.  "  Come,  this  is  something  like.  When  did 
you  write  it  ?" 

"A  week  or  two  ago." 

"  Well,  you  know,  in  my  humble  judgment  it's  worth  reams  of 
such  sentimental  rubbish  as  those  verses  you  read  me  just  now  ;  not 
but  what  they  are  very  pretty,  and  all  that ;  and  writing  them,  no 
doubt,  relieved  your  feelings.  But  I  think  you  were  more  unhappy 
when  you  wrote  this  little  squib.  That's  one  reason  why  I  like  it 
so  much." 

"  Well,  that's  about  the  size  of  it,  Harry,"  replied  Gerald,  rather 
dismally."  "  But  it's  only  rubbish  after  all,  like  the  verses.  The 
critics  won't  think  much  of  it,"  he  added,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  Go 
ahead  !  " 

"Ah,  but  I  rejoice  in  it,  don't  you  see,  because  you  were  getting 
to  take  everything  so  much  au  grand  serieux ;  and  you  used  to  have 
lots  of  fun  in  you.  As  I  once  told  you,  and  as  I  grieved  to  see, 
your  deficiency  has  long  been  Humour.  When,  behold,  here  it  is 
all  come  back  again — hurrah  !  Do  you  remember  telling  me  once, 
Gerry,  ages  ago,  when  you  were  reading  me  a  bit  of  'Don  Quixote,' 
what  genuine  strength  it  showed  to  be  able  to  laugh  at  oneself,  as 
you  were  sure  Cervantes  was  doing  throughout  that  magnificent 
production  ?  But  you  are  showing  greater  strength  than  even  he, 
for  he  only  laughed  at  his  own  weakness,  and  you  at  your  own 
miseries  as  well.  And  that's  another  reason,  don't  you  see,"  con- 
tinued Fortescue,  with  enthusiasm,  as  he  walked  about  the  room, 
"why,  I'm  so  delighted  with  it." 
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Harry  was  perhaps  mors  friendly  than  sincere  in  some  of  this 
praise  (though  he  did  very  much  like  the  thing),  because  he  wanted 
to  rouse  his  friend  out  of  "  the  blues." 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  continued,  "  it  actually  revives  in  me 
mightily  my  old  faith  in  your  power  of  making  a  livelihood  by 
scribbling.  I'm  sure  you've  got  it  in  you.  And  if  you'll  finish  that 
tale  you  began  months  ago,  I  declare  I'll  take  it  to  some  of  those 

wretched  publishers.     Ah !  but  then  those  waspish "     And  the 

speaker  paused,  with  a  comical  look  of  dismay. 

"  The  waspish  critics  deserve  death  by  torture,"  responded  Gerald, 
languidly.  Then,  with  more  zeal — "  But  I've  been  thinking  of  late 
the  world  owes  much  to  severe  criticism  done  in  the  right  spirit. 
In  every  work,  don't  you  see,  even  in  the  best  of  the  species,  there's 
a  deal  of  rubbish.  This  is  inevitable  with  what  divines  call  '  our 
frail  humanity.'  Now,  how  would  authors  ever  go  on  to  perfection 
if  these  particular  elements  of  weakness  or  extravagance — of  bosh,  in 
fact,  of  all  kinds — were  not  pounced  on  and  held  up  to  reprobation  ?" 

"The  very  excellence  of  a  work,"  replied  Harry,  meditatively, 
"  would  tend  to  blind  the  reader  to  its  faults,  you  mean,  if  it  weren't 
for  the  critics  ?  " 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Gerald  ;  "  and  so  we  should  never  reach  higher 
standards." 

"  But  that  don't  apply,  Gerry,  I  suppose,  to  a  certain  class  of 
venemous  scribes,  such  as  we  know  of?  Fellows  who've  failed  in 
everything  else,  and  who  worry  all  about  them  to  death  with  their 
vile  tempers — write  reviews  now-a-days,  forsooth  !  Why,  I'm  told 
they  praise  or  blame  with  no  more  regard  to  merit  than  a  terrier 
puppy  has  for  fine  linen.  There's  Grunting  Bob — you  remember 
him  ? — the  man  with  a  grievance  (nothing  meant  personal  to 
you,  Gerry)." 

"Remember  him  !"  groaned  Gerald.  "I  tell  you  this — though 
not  given  much  to  cursing — I  could  find^t  in  my  heart  to  curse  to 
the  bottomless  pit  those  irritable,  snarling,  anonymous,  fault- 
mongers  who  write  for  the  press  in  that  dastardly,  venomous,  spirit.'" 

"  Curse  them  a  thousand  times,  Gerry,  if  you  like,  but  take  you 
care  you  don't  grow  like  them." 

"I!" 

"  You — Oh,  Gerry ! "  (the  speaker  continued  in  a  confidential  tone) 
"  my  dear  old  boy,  don't  you  become  'a  man  with  a  grievance.'  " 

"  Harry  !  "  exclaimed  his  friend,  indignantly,  ""  I  ask  you,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  how  is  the  world  to  be  made  better  if  grievances 
arc  not  paraded  and  exposed,  and  lazy,  selfish  people  bored  about 
them  dd  infinitum  t" 
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"  Ah,  that's  true  enough  ;  but  there  are  two  ways,  don't  you  see, 
of  boring  them,  and  two  ways  of  having  a  grievance  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  a  fellow  who  lets  that  horrid,  morbid,  Byronic  discontent, 
which  you  often  show,  get  firm  hold  of  him,  must  gradually  lose,  not 
only  all  cheerfulness  and  spring,  but  all  power  of  loving — aye,  and 
all  worthiness  of  being  loved.  There  can  be  no  work  got  out  of  him, 
and,  I  believe,  no  gratitude  in  him  for  daily  blessings  either,  which, 
if  all  religion  be  not  a  farce,  he  certainly  ought  to  feel ;  but, 
instead,  he  will  become  dreadfully  selfish,  and  by  degrees  morose, 
just  like  Bob — ill-tempered,  irritable,  suspicious " 

"  Stop,  stop  !  " 

"  It's  true,  by  Heaven,  Gerry  !  I've  seen  it  scores  of  times.  And 
it's  what  I  specially  came  down  here  to  poke  you  up  about.  For, 
however  right  you  may  be  about  exposing  grievances,  and  in  what 
you  said  on  our  walk  about  not  loving  the  world,  self-denial,  et  hoc 
genus  omne  (and  I  believe  heartily,  mind,  that  you  are  right),  I'm 
certain,  Saint  Gerry,  you  should  do  it  all  cheerfully,  and  take  your 
crosses  thankfully." 

"  But,  don't  you  see,  it  seems  to  be  so  hypocritical  to  pretend  you 
are  cheerful  when  you  are  not,  and  can't  be,  and  oughtn't  to  be — 
when  everything's  going  wrong,  and  the  devil  has  got  the  upper 
hand.  It's  not  being  in  earnest  to  be  cheerful  then — seems  as  if 
you  didn't  care  about  anything,  and,  like  '  Master  Toots,'  in  this 
new  story  of  that  wonderful  Dickens,  were  always  saying,  whatever 
happens,  '  Oh,  thank  you,  sir ;  never  mind  !  It  doesn't  matter  a 
bit,  thank  you  !     Nothing  does  matter  at  all,  thank  you  !  " 

"  Oh,  gammon  !  "  cried  Harry,  laughing.  "  I  don't  mean  you're 
never  to  growl ;  but  I  do  mean  that  a  fellow  may  generally  be 
cheerful  in  the  midst  of  his  bothers,  if  he'd  only  think  of  all  his 
blessings  and  his  hopes.  Besides,  you  do  no  good  t'other  way,  and 
get  no  attention  when  you  have  a  real  grievance  to  complain  of. 
There's  an  excellent  fellow  at  our  hospital,  one  of  the  staff,  who  is 
always  grumbling  and  finding  fault.  He's  no  influence  at  all. 
People  either  pay  no  attention  to  him,  or  only  think  him  a  great 
bore.  Oh,  my  Gerry  ! — much-enduring  martyr ! — bad  and  foolish 
as  your  other  mania  was,  depend  upon  it,  as  i  hinted  before,  this 
fault-finding  condition,  which  has  long  beer  developing  in  your 
brain,  and  is  now  culminating,  is  the  most  fatal  and  foolish  of  the 
two — infinitely  more  wicked,  I  do  solemnly  believe." 

"  But,  Harry,  Harry  !  think  what  lots  of  things  are  occurring 
every  year  of  one's  life  to  cause  and  justify  that  wail  of  disappoint- 
ment which  the  poets,  as  I  said,  in  all  ages,  have  sent  forth,  and 
which  your  voiceless  millions  would  be  uttering  if  they  could." 
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"  And  just  because  there  are  such  lots  of  those  things,  both  poets, 
and  the  uncomfortable  folk  who  admire  them,  ought  to  know  that 
the  said  disappointments  must  be  all  part  of  an  extremely  sensible 
plan  for  the  general  good.  Didn't  you  once  observe  to  me,  coming 
up  from  Cambridge,  that  a  stage-coach  might  just  as  well  grumble 
at  having  to  stop  to  take  up  passengers  when  it's  bowling  along 
at  ten  miles  an  hour  ?  Very  disappointing,  no  doubt !  '  Why,  it 
wouldn't  be  built  at  all,'  you  placidly  remarked,  '  if  it  were  not  to 
stop  to  take  up  passengers.'  Every  time  you're  pulled  up,  Gerry, 
and  disappointed  or  vexed,  remember  your  own  wisdom,  and 
believe  that's  just  what  we  were  all  built  and  set  a-going  for  here — 
to  take  in  lessons  of  various  kinds,  I  suppose,  by  way  of  passengers. 
And,  as  you  taught  me  wisdom  then,  let  me  remind  you,  my  dear 
fellow,  now,  that  even  because  troubles  and  bothers  of  all  kinds  are 
constantly  befalling  everybody,  it  is  silly  in  the  last  degree  to  fret 
and  howl  about  them.  Howl  about  the  wrongs  of  other  people  as 
much  as  you  like  in  due  season,  but  not  about  your  own — no,  nor 
about  ordinary  troubles.  If  we  were  only  worried  and  disappointed 
once  now  and  then,  we  might  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  whining ; 
but  when  the  worries  come  incessantly,  as  they  must  do,  apparently, 
to  all  folks  who  are  doing  their  work  in  earnest,  why,  on  your  plan, 
we  should  make  all  life — the  whole  world — just  like  a  man  with 
gout  and  colic,  full  of  nothing  but  sighing  and  groaning.  The 
luxury's  too  expensive  ;  we  must  just  grin  and  bear  it — grin,  I  say !" 

How  could  Gerald  help  laughing,  though  somewhat,  as  Froissart 
says,  in  the  way  the  English  took  their  pleasure. 

"  Laugh,  indeed  !  "  continued  his  friend.  "  I  wish  to  goodness 
you'd  laugh  yourself  out  of  that  monomania,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  For,  please  remember,  that  monomanias  of  any  kind  gener- 
ally grow  more  powerful  and  oppressive  as  you  get  older,  if  you 
don't  throttle  them  when  you  are  young..  Oh,  Gerry  !  if  you  would 
only  look  at  some  of  the  real  horrors  that  are  going  on  around 
you,  and  try  to  grapple  with  them,  you'd  soon  get  rid  of  these 
nonsensical  follies.  Gerald,  think  of  that  poor  girl,  for  instance, 
Jessy  Something — used  to  live  at  Dorking  (whom  my  sister  and 
your  aunt  were  so  fond  of) — going  to  the  devil  !  " 

"  Good  Heavens  !  What  do  you  mean — Jessy  Shalford  ? " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  care  to  know  ?  Isn't  life  so  worthless, 
and  everything  so  utterly  out  of  joint,  that  one  poor  wretch,  more 
or  less  sinking  to  death  and  hell,  need  not  trouble  your  wearied 
spirit  ?"  But  Gerald  was  getting  terribly  in  earnest,  and  clenching 
Harry's  hand,  with  a  sharp,  fierce  grip,  just  said — 

"What  is  it?" 
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Harry  opened  his  eyes  wide,  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  then 
briefly  told  him  all  they  knew  of  the  facts.  Gerald  started  up,  caught 
at  his  hat,  flung  it  on  the  floor,  and,  at  length,  conscious  that  Harry 
was  watching  him  with  very  mixed  and  uncomfortable  feelings, 
steadied  himself  by  a  violent  effort. 

"  Harry,  I  loved  that  poor  child.  You  needn't  look  over  your 
eyebrows  in  that  way.  Leila  Featherstone  might  have  known  it  all. 
But  I  did  love  her  ;  so  would  any  man  or  woman  have  done.     She 

ivas  loveable Betrayed,   you  say !    Good   Heavens ! 

What  an  infinite  scoundrel  !  But  it's  not  certain,  Harry  ?  Can 
nothing  be  done  ?  I'll  go  to  London,  if  I  spend  my  last  shilling  in 
hunting  for  her.  Curse  the  sneaking  villain  !  "  Then,  striking  his 
forehead  violently,  he  exclaimed — "  I  think  I  can  guess."  The 
thought  flashed  on  him,  that  in  the  account  Harry  had  sent  him  of 
the  festivities  at  Neville  Court,  which  he  himself  had  been  unable 
to  share,  Richard's  presence  had  been  incidentally  mentioned. 
"  God  in  Heaven  forbid  !  "  he  mentally  exclaimed  ;  "  but  I'll  go  to 
London  instantly — stay,  there's  no  coach  to-night — hang  it !  but 
there's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
I'll  go  at  once  to  old  Horton,  and  ask  him  to  spare  me  for  a  few 
days.  I'm  very  sorry,  Hal,  to  cut  your  very  kind  visit  short  in  this 
way  ;  but " 

"Don't  think  of  that,  Gerald.  You  know  I'm  only  too  thankful, 
if  you  can  do  anything  about  this  horrid  business.  I  only  wish  to 
goodness  I  had  spoken  to  you  about  it  sooner.  By  George !  "  he 
suddenly  exclaimed — "Shalford?  Yes,  that's  the  name;  and  you 
knew  her  ?  Why,  Gerry,  was  she — was  she  the  dressmaker  you 
once  told  me  you  got  a  little  too  fond  of  at  Longbeach  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  indeed  !  She  only  knew  me  as  George  Arkwright,  of 
course.  But,  upon  my  word,  Harry,  you've  knocked  me  over  with 
this  news." 

"  It's  a  thousand  pities  I  didn't  think — But  what  does  it  all  mean  ? 
Tell  me  all  about  it.     Can't  I  help  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  answered  Gerald,  nervously.  "But  I  must  be 
off  now.  I'll  tell  you  more  to-morrow,"  and  Fortescue  said  no 
more. 

While  Arlington  was  gone  to  the  senior  clerk's  house,  Harry 
mused,  at  first  suspiciously,  on  Gerald's  excitement,  an  J  then  some- 
what mournfully  on  his  friend's  general  condition  ;  at  length  charit- 
ably coming  to  the  conclusion,  imprimis,  that  Gerald  was  sans 
reproche,  if  not  sans  pcur ;  and,  secondly,  that  most  men  would  have 
gone  to  the  bad  long  ago  under  such  accumulated  troubles  as 
Arlington  had  encountered  since  he  left  college  ;  that  on  the  whole, 
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therefore,  though  he  was  obliged  to  blow  him  up  a  bit,  "  Gerry  was 
about  the  pluckiest,  if  not  the  strongest,  fellow  "  he  knew,  or  he 
couldn't  have  stood  it.  "  He'll  come  right  after  all,  I  kalkelate,  and, 
if  he  does,  I  shall  say  he  beats  me  in  "  bearing  power,"  as  well  as 
in  everything  else  ;  though  it  is  a  mystery  about  that  poor  little 
Shalford." 

As  they  spun  along  by  the  early  morning  coach  to  the  great 
Babylon,  Gerald  saw  that  his  friend  wanted  more  light,  and  made 
a  fuller  confession  of  all  that  had  occurred  between  him  and 
Jessy  at  Longbeach,  than  he  had  before — naturally,  and  perhaps 
unconsciously,  still  excluding  from  the  picture  the  one  or  two 
phases  of  the  affair  which  indicated  a  warmer  feeling  on  both 
Jessy's  part  and  his  own,  than  he  would  quite  have  liked  even  his 
friend  to  be  aware  of.  Perhaps,  however,  some  degree  of  con- 
sciousness gave  a  little  hesitation  to  his  manner,  a  little  colour  to 
his  pale  cheek,  as  he  asked  Harry  to  be  sure  not  to  betray  his  alias, 
or  former  acquaintance  with  Jessy,  which  Fortescue  promised, 
though  not  quite  comfortably.  But  any  thoughts  that  were 
momentarily  roused  were  quickly  dispersed  by  the  growing  satis- 
faction with  which  he  contemplated  the  wonderful  change  wrought 
in  his  friend's  mental  state  by  this  sudden  excitement  and  activity, 
even  though  the  cause  was  so  melancholy.  All  his  morbid  fancies 
seemed  totally  dispelled.  He  was  more  like  the  Gerald  of  old 
times,  in  energy  and  "  go,"  than  Harry  had  seen  him  for  years. 
They  parted  at  the  "  Saracen's  Head,"  Snow  Hill — Harry  with  his 
own  and  his  friend's  carpet  bag  to  his  lodgings — Gerald,  whither 
he  hardly  dared  confess  to  himself,  much  less  to  any  human  being, 
even  to  Harry.  It  would  have  been  well,  however,  if  he  had  taken 
his  friend  into  his  counsels.  Harry's  calm  power,  both  moral  and 
physical,  would  have  been  of  considerable  avail  in  the  quest  on 
which  his  friend  was  bent.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  hardly  to 
be  blamed,  that  Gerald  resolved  on  making  one  effort  to  extract 
the  truth  from  his  brother,  before  breathing  his  suspicions  to  any 
living  soul.  The  horrid  crime,  of  which  he  felt  that  brother 
might  have  been  guilty,  appeared  to  him  so  like  what  it  really  was, 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  accept  Harry's  earnestly  proffered  help. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  nurse  don't  think  Miss  Laura  is  quite  well  this 
evening.  She  says  will  you  please  come  and  see,"  said  a  very  nice 
looking  young  nursemaid  to  her  mistress  one  evening. 

It  was  the  house  where  poor  Jessy  had  found  a  sad  yet  peaceful 
refuge.  Very  pleasant  for  a  London  house,  looking  out  on  green 
trees,  and  with  a  key  to  the  gardens  of  Woburn  Square.  Her 
affectionate  nature  had  soon  twined  itself  round  the  little  girls  of 
whom  she  had  charge  ;  and  if  only  their  mother  had  had  enough 
of  true  womanliness  in  her  to  have  won  and  cherished  the  con- 
fidence of  the  poor  little  soul  that  watched  over  her  own  innocent 
children,  great  sin  and  suffering  might  have  been  repaired  even 
then,  and  the  terrible  downward  progress  stayed.  But  Mrs.  Orme 
thought  it  quite  enough  if  her  servants  were  well  fed  and  paid  their 
wages  to  a  day.  She  would  have  been  uncommonly  surprised  had 
it  been  hinted  to  her  that  she  might  exercise  a  vast  influence  for 
good  over  them,  by  being  their  friend  as  well  as  their  mistress, 
still  more  amazed  if  it  had  been  suggested  that  she  was  account- 
able for  the  use  or  neglect  of  that  influence.  She  looked  on  her 
servants  {unconsciously)  as  beings  of  a  different  race  from  herself, 
with  whom  she  could  have  no  sort  of  sympathy,  nor  any  intercourse 
except  in  the  way  of  their  duties  and  her  orders.  So  that  blessed 
confidence  between  her  and  Jessy,  which,  between  mistress  and 
servant,  would  save  many  a  soul  from  death,  never  sprung  up,  and 
each  went  her  own  way,  to  meet  again,  however,  probably,  some 
day  hereafter. 

But  she  was  an  affectionate  mother,  very  careful  and  loving 
towards  her  children,  and  a  visit  to  the  nursery  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  footman's  being  sent  with  a  message  to  the  family 
doctor.  The  clock  struck  ten,  and  Mrs.  Orme  was  still  sitting  by 
the  bedside  of  her  little  girl,  holding  her  hot,  feverish  hand,  and 
anxiously  wondering  why  the  doctor  didn't  come.  At  last  the 
welcome  knock  was  heard.  Jessy  was  in  the  day  nursery,  making 
some  barley-water,  when  she  heard  the  lady's  maid  come  into  the 
sleeping  room  and  say,  "  Please,  ma'am,  I'm  sorry  to  say  Mr. 
Quentin  is  out,  sent  for  somewhere,  but  his  assistant,  Mr.  Arlington, 
is  come,  and  hopes  you'll  allow  him  to  see  Miss  Laura." 
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"  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear !  how  very  provoking.  Well — no — yes, 
let  him  come  up,  Staples  !  " 

"  He's  thought  very  clever,  you  know,  ma'am."  Staples  ventured 
to  remark.  "  You  know,  ma'am,  it  was  he  that  quite  cured  Miss 
Barbara  Loughton,  in  the  square,  when  she  was  so  ill  with  scar- 
letina." 

.•'Was  it,  indeed?  I  thought— oh,  well,  make  haste,  let  him 
come  up ! " 

Jessy  brought  in  the  barley-water  just  as  the  young  surgeon 
entered.  The  light  from  the  lady's  maid's  candle  fell  full  upon  his 
face.  Both  Mrs.  Orme  and  Staples  thought  the  careless  nurse- 
maid had  caught  her  foot  in  the  carpet  and  stumbled.  Richard 
knew  she  had  almost  fainted.  But  he  was  prepared.  This  was  the 
opportunity  long  watched  for.  His  voice  was  a  little  thick.  He 
had  no  moustache.  He  scarcely  glanced  at  her.  She  covered  her 
confusion  and  faintness  by  snatching  a  cloth  to  wipe  up  the  spilt 
barley-water,  and  setting  to  work  to  prepare  some  more.  Richard 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  case.  Professionally  it  was  an 
opportunity  of  great  value  to  him.  He  admitted  that  it  might  be 
a  serious  attack,  but  assured  the  anxious  mother,  with  such  calm 
and  gentlemanly  confidence,  that  it  was  one  of  those  cases  which 
are  fully  within  the  power  of  medicine,  that  she  went  down  to  her 
bedroom  medicine  chest,  for  a  little  "  mindererus  spirit,"  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  she  went  up. 

Jessy,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  drawn  towards  the  doctor  by 
a  strange  fascination,  approached  once  more  with  the  cooling 
drink.  He  looked  up  as  he  took  it  from  her,  and  held  it  to  the 
little  patient's  lips,  saying  carelessly — 

"  Ah,  are  you  here  now  ?  I  think  I  saw  you  once  at  my  cousin's 
lodgings,  down  at  Longbeach,  didn't  I  ?  Thank  you,  that's  enough 
for  the  little  woman  at  present.  You  can  take  it  away."  Jessy 
dropped  a  hurried  curtsey,  answered  nervously,  "  Yes,  sir,"  and 
escaped  into  the  next  room.  The  truth,  as  she  thought,  flashed 
upon  her.  She  remembered  that  visit  of  Richard's  to  Longbeach, 
remembered  that  the  name  on  his  carpet-bag  was  "  Richard 
Arlington,  Esq." — remembered,  too,  the  striking  resemblance  in 
face  and  voice  to  her  Mr.  Arkwright,  which  was  panly  accounted 
for,  if  they  were  cousins.  All  the  passionate  and  conflicting  fancies 
in  her  poor  brain  sank  down  in  gloomy  darkness  again.  All  the 
momentary,  half-frantic,  hopes  that  had  rushed  through  her  mind, 
when  she  first  caught  sight  of  the  doctor's  assistant,  gave  way  to  the 
old  despondency,  which  became  more  torturing  than  ever. 

The  child  had   a  sharpt  attack  of  scarlrtina.     Jessy  nursed  her, 
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with  a  sad  hope,  that  she  might  be  the  victim,  and  her  darling  be 
spared.  The  child  recovered.  The  servant  fell  ill.  But  the 
servant,  according  to  Mrs.  Orme's  notion,  had  merely  done  her 
duty  in  nursing  the  child,  and  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  have  her 
ill  in  the  house.  She  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  take  the 
infection.  Nobody  could  be  spared  to  keep  her  company,  though 
all  the  servants,  except,  perhaps,  Staples,  would  gladly  have  done 
so,  had  not  her  disease  been  infectious.  However,  all  proper  care 
was  taken  of  her.  The  doctor's  assistant  was  quite  clever  enough 
to  attend  her,  and  Richard  was  exceedingly  attentive.  No  wonder. 
He  was  more  in  love  (if  that  holy  name  must  be  so  desecrated), 
more  fascinated  by  her,  at  all  events,  than  ever.  Her  patient, 
hopeless,  suffering  seemed  to  go  even  to  his  heart.  She  could  not 
help  being  grateful  for  his  kindness,  and  his  relationship  and  fatal 
resemblance  to  the  man  who  had  betrayed  her — whom  she  still 
loved  so  deeply — gave  him  a  special  interest  in  her  eyes. 

How  often,  as  she  lay  with  weary,  throbbing  head  on  her  wakeful 
pillow,  she  prayed,  passionately,  that  she  might  never  leave  it  but 
in  a  shroud.  Much  as  she  trembled  at  the  thought  of,  what  she 
had  been  taught  to  call,  "  meeting  her  Maker,"  with  her  sin  on  her 
soul,  she  dreaded  far  more  facing  her  mistress — her  fellow-servants 
— and  the  huge,  terrible  cruel  world.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time 
at  farthest,  if  she  lived,  she  knew  she  should  be  a  mother;  and 
then,  or  most  probably  some  weeks  before,  she  should  be  thrust,  in 
ignominy,  from  the  only  home  she  had  in  the  vast  metropolis — nay ' 
the  only  shelter  she  could  now  dare  to  claim  in  the  wide  world. 
Oh,  where  was  he,  who  ought  to  have  been  comforting,  cherishing 
her  amid  the  sweet  sanctities  of  wedded  love  ?  Had  he  never 
really  loved  her  ?  Never !  as  she  had  loved  him,  she  now  well 
knew.  "  Ah,  how  different,"  thought  she  to  herself,  "must  man's 
love  be  from  woman's  !  Yet  if  he  would  but  come  back  to  me  once 
more,  I  would  forgive  him,  and  love  him  still.  But  he  will  never 
come  to  see  me  again — never — never  !  "  And  then  the  tears  flowed 
drearily.  Well,  if  these  bitter  tears,  night  after  night,  when  all  but 
she  were  sleeping,  could  have  washed  her  misery  and  sin  away  to 
the  bottomless  abyss — if  penitence,  as  deep  and  true,  she  thought, 
as  ever  burned  in  woman's  breast  could  deliver  her,  she  would  still 
be  saved.  But  true  repentance — would  it  not  have  taken  her  back, 
the  instant  she  could  travel,  to  her  old  father's  cottage,  there  to 
have  borne  her  shame  and  expiated  her  sin — meekly  confessing — 
humbly  seeking  her  heavenly  Father,  like  the  son  in  the  parable  ? 
Had  she  never  read  that  story  ? 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  Richard  was  sent  for  to 
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Mrs.  Orme's  that  his  brother,  just  arrived  from  Grimsley,  walked 
into  his  lodgings  and  found  the  young  gentleman  hard  at  work 
with  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  his  hands  up  to  his  ears  studying 
a  chapter  on  scarletina  in  "  Gregory  on  the  Practice  of  Physic," 
and  the  coffee-pot  by  his  side.  Richard  looked  up,  not  particularly 
surprised,  held  out  his  hand,  "  Oh,  it's  you.  Glad  to  see  you.  Sit 
down.  What'll  you  take  ?"  He  was  one  of  the  last  men  in 
London  to  be  shaken  from  his  composure  by  any  surprise,  danger, 
eloquence,  or  delight.  But  even  he  felt  a  strange  sensation  as 
Gerald  answered  nothing,  but  took  his  proffered  hand  and  looked 
him  in  the  face.  He  knew  what  was  coming — saw  all  that  was  in 
Gerald's  mind  in  an  instant,  and  retreated  into  the  innermost  shell 
of  his  stolid  hardihood.  Hitherto  he  had  viewed  the  matter  in 
relation  to  his  brother  rather  as  a  capital  practical  joke,  and 
regarded  both  Gerry  and  Jessy  much  as  he  would  had  somebody 
made  April  fools  of  them.  But  when  he  saw  that  brother  look  at 
him  with  a  gaze  of  dumb,  imploring  agony,  gradually  changing  for 
an  instant  into  something  too  terrible  in  its  indignation  for  most 
men  to  have  faced,  Richard  thought  for  an  instant  he  saw  their 
father  standing  there,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  finding  himself 
with  infinite  amazement  driven  to  confess  the  whole  fact,  and 
asking  Gerald  to  help  him  out  of  the  mess  by  persuading  the  girl 
to  marry  him.  For  he  certainly  felt  for  Jessy  an  interest  and 
regard  which  he  had  never  done  before  for  any  human  being. 
That  look  of  Gerald's  woke  up  some  faint  echo  in  his  conscience 
which  had  lain  waiting  for  such  an  appeal.  But,  unfortunately  for 
him,  and  for  all  parties  concerned,  Gerald's  miserable  anxiety  found 
words,  and  presently  he  poured  forth  so  passionate  and  powerful 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  unhappy  girl,  that  though  at  first  Richard 
absolutely  quailed  under  its  power,  its  tenderness  presently  made 
him  jealous.  Perhaps  Gerry  after  all  wanted  the  girl  for  himself. 
He  did  not  choose  to  risk  his  chances  of  success  by  communicating 
the  facts  to  his  brother.  He  believed  he  had  the  game  in  his  own 
hands,  and  felt  sure  of  that  success  after  a  little  while.  Why  should 
he  go  and  make  a  fool  of  himself  and  expose  poor  Jessy  into  the 
bargain  ?  No,  no,  he  and  she  would  keep  it  all  snug  to  themselves. 
Gerald  was  always  a  bit  of  an  ass  in  such  matters — a  mere  dreaming 
sentimentalist.  He  had  time  to  think  of  all  this  and  a  good  deal 
more  while  Gerald  was  appealing  to  him,  and  with  quickly  regained 
composure  coolly  shut  him  up  with  absolute  silence.  Taking  up 
his  book  again  when  Gerald  had  finished,  he  seemed  to  be  about 
to  recommence  his  studies  on  scarletina  with  a  perfectly  indifferent 
air.     When  Gerald,  pale  with  wrath,  put  his  hand  on  his  brother's 
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shoulder,  Richard  removed  himself  an  inch  further  off,  and  then 
looking  the  said  brother  full  in  the  face,  he  merely  said,  with  cool 
gravity — 

"Well,  Gerald,  if  you  have  come  all  the  way  from  Grimsley  to 
accuse  me  of  what  you  characterise  by  such  epithets — very  properly, 
no  doubt — the  sooner  you  go  back  again  I  think  the  better  for  all 
concerned.     I've  a  hard  night's  work  before  me."     And  so,  after 
a   little   more   attacking  and   fencing,   the    interview   concluded, 
leaving  a  strong  impression   on  Gerald's  mind  that  perhaps  he 
had    been  cruelly  unjust  to  Richard  in   suspecting  him  of   such 
wickedness — that  however  bad  he  might  be  he  had  not  sunk  to 
these   depths   of  falsehood    and   hypocrisy  as   well   as   of  other 
villainy — hence  he  felt  at  liberty  to  tell    Harry  his  previous  sus- 
picions,   and  immense  satisfaction  at  being   relieved  from  them. 
The  sagacious  doctor,  however,  by  no  means  in  his  secret  soul 
shared   that  relief  when  he  heard  all    Richard  had  to  say.     He 
could  not  go  and  tax  Richard  with    the  crime,   but   he   secretly 
got  a  detective  to  watch  him,  which  would  probably  have  proved 
a   successful  move  had  it  ever  occured  to  him  that  the  unhappy 
girl  could  be  hiding  in  a  fine  house  near  Woburn  Square.     Un- 
fortunately,   he   only  thought  of  her  as  being  kept  in  lodgings, 
perhaps  working  at  a  dressmaker's  during  the  day,  but  still  certainly 
kept  by  her  betrayer,  whoever  he  might  be,  in  lodgings  of  some 
sort,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.    Hence,  the  reports  of  the  detective 
threw  no  light  on  the  matter.     Had  not  the  poor  victim's  illness 
taken  place  just  afterwards  she  would  perhaps  have  been  seen  by 
his  argus-eyes  in  watching  Richard  during  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Orme's 
house.     But  this  chance  also  was  of  course  lost.    Gerald  did  over 
again  what  Harry  had  done  before  him,  and,  with  or  without  the 
police,  hunted  through  all  the  vile  dens  and  likely  lodging-houses 
he  could  hear  of.     It  was  a  task  painful  and  loathsome  in  the 
extreme,  and  of  course  in  vain  as  far  as  the  object  of  his  immediate 
search  was  concerned.    Once  he  walked  past  the  very  house  where, 
in  the  garret,  she  whom  he  would  have  given  all  he  was  worth  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of,  lay  languishing  on  her  weary  bed,  and  to  whom 
one  glimpse  of  him,  one  word  of  tenderness,  would  have  been  a 
life  from  the  dead  till  the  horrid  discovery  came  of  who  had  been 
her   real   betrayer.     But  that  house  made  no  sign   to   reveal    its 
precious  secret.     Gerald  plodded  past,  wearily,  heartsore,  almost 
as  miserable  (except  as  to  the  sense  of  guilt,  far  more  so)  as  the 
girl   in   the  garret — miserable    in    proportion  as  the  larger,  finer 
nature  has  the  greater  capacity  for  suffering,  and  often   does   so 
suffer,  however  unreasonably. 
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Weary,  wretched,  fruitless  work  that  fortnight's  hunting.  Yet 
some  good  came  of  it,  as  of  all  other  generous  work,  whatever  its 
special  result. 

"  Any  better  success  to-day  ? "  said  Fortescue,  as  Arlington 
entered  his  room  one  evening,  haggard  and  weary,  and  dropped  on 
a  chair — "  but  I  needn't  ask." 

"  No — not  a  bit !  Oh,  my  God,  what  a  fate  for  her !  and  what  a 
state  thousands  of  His  creatures  are  living  in.  Here,  within  half  a 
mile  of  us  in  every  direction,  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  girls 
that  have  been  treated  as  badly  as  this  poor  child,  and  not  a  chance 
of  rescue  that  I  can  see — nothing  before  them  but  an  infamous  life, 
disease,  gin,  the  'foul  ward'  in  an  hospital,  lingering  death,  and 
then,  I  suppose,  the  Judgment !  But  Heaven  will  probably  be 
more  merciful  than  man.  Yet,  at  the  best,  what  a  horrible  ruin ! 
.  .  .  .  Harry,  if  I  could  but  spend  and  be  spent  in  bringing 
about  a  little  improvement  on  this  hideous  state  of  things  !  .  .  .  . 
But  it's  no  good  talking.  Here's  a  letter  from  old  Horton.  I  must 
go  back  at  once  if  I  wish  to  keep  my  berth.  There's  another  fellow 
wants  it,  and  there's  lots  to  be  done." 

"  But  must  you  go,  Gerry  ?  " 

"  Must  I  ?  Of  course  I  must.  Don't  be  looking  at  me  like  a 
slave-driver,  Harry.  I  shall  be  all  right.  You  won't  think  me 
canting  when  I  say  that  I  know  now  that  the  Lord  is  my  Shepherd 
— my  Deliverer.  Yet  I  could  give  the  man  a  gold  medal  who 
would  save  me  from  going  down  to  Grimsley  again  ?  "  Harry  saw 
the  drops  of  perspiration  on  his  friend's  forehead,  as  he  wrestled 
inwardly  with  miserable  thoughts. 

"  You  must  not  go  back,  Gerry,"  said  he,  authoritatively. 

"  Ha,  you're  a  pretty  doctor !  What  do  you  prescribe  instead  ?  " 
It  was  a  laugh  that  made  Harry  wince. 

"  Come  and  live  here  at  my  rooms  till  something  turns  up.  We 
are  sure  to  find  work  for  you  before  long.  Meanwhile,  you  can 
be  reading  up  for  review  articles,  or  writing  tales  for  the  magazine, 
or " 

"  Dear  old  Hal,  that's  a  glimpse  of  peace.  Don't  mock  me  with 
such  blessed  fancies.  It  tortures  me."  And  the  speaker  pressed 
his  hand  on  his  heart  as  if  in  acute  bodily  pain.  Then,  springing 
up  excitedly  from  his  chair,  he  exclaimed : — 

"  Why  do  you  make  such  offers,  Harry  ?  You  know  I  cannot, 
dare  not,  accept  them,  and  they  only  make  the  contrast  more 
miserable.  How  do  you  think  I  could  sponge  upon  you  in  that 
way?" 

"Bah!     What  stuff!     Why,   even  if  you  can't   see  I   owe  you 
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infinitely  more  than  money  could  ever  pay,  can't  you  draw  your 
money  out  of  Truffles'  firm  and  pay  me  back  every  sixpence  I  lay 
out  for  you  in  muffins  and  turnip-tops  ?" 

"And  give  up  my  only  chance  of  making  a  livelihood  and  a 
home  ?  No,  no,  Harry.  Don't  you  see  that  situation  is  my  only 
chance  of  getting  on  in  the  world  ?  What  would  Miss  Featherstone 
think  if  she  knew  that,  like  a  great  baby  whining  in  the  dark,  I  had 
run  away  from  business  and  was  living  on  you,  or  had  gone  back  to 
a  hack  scribbler's  life  ?  Don't,  Harry,  don't !  I  must  go.  I'll  stay 
over  to-morrow  and  Sunday,  but  Monday  sees  me  back  in  my  hole  ! 
Heaven  will  help  me  when  I  get  there." 

The  next  day  Fortescue  took  his  friend  to  a  celebrated  physician, 
who  rallied  Gerald  cheerfully  to  his  face,  but  shook  his  head  when 
alone  with  Harry,  wrote  a  long  prescription,  consisting  of  eight 
different  ingredients,  peremptorily  refused  to  take  any  fee  from 
a  friend  of  Harry's,  and  benignly  passed  on  to  his  next  case. 
[N.B. — Why  are  doctors  generally  so  much  more  generous  in  re- 
mitting fees  than  lawyers  ?  "  Yet  it  seems  rather  hard  anybody 
should  work  without  being  paid  for  it,"  says  Mr.  Each-for-himself- 
and-his-family — which  of  course  it  is.] 

Harry  came  away  resolved  that  Arlington  should  not  stay  a  day 
longer  at  Grimsley  than  he  could  help.  His  friend,  however,  was 
determined  to  go  back,  and  quoted  Regulus  as  an  example  !  "lie 
wasn't  going  to  shew  the  white  feather — let  the  worst  come." 

Yes,  he  would  return  to  Grimsley ;  and  in  distinctly  recognising 
the  duty  of  so  returning  to  his  desk,  in  standing  up  bravely  against 
his  follies  and  fears,  crushing  them  down  with  calm,  resolute  energy, 
"in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  Gerald  found — if  not  "the  peace  that 
passeth  understanding" — yet  some  peace  of  mind,  that  lasted  him 
for  a  little  time.  He  was  proving  the  truth  of  the  most  precious  of 
all  promises,  and  he  found,  with  great  thankfulness,  they  were  being 
mercifully  fulfilled.  But  before  next  morning  he  began  to  look  at 
the  question  in  another  light.  Gradually  the  thought  of  what  had 
brought  him  up  to  London,  and  what  was  going  on  around  him, 
came  back  with  overwhelming  force  and  exceeding  pain.  When  he 
had  put  his  candle  out  at  night,  he  looked  down  from  his  attic- 
watch-tower,  under  the  star-lit  night,  over  the  ocean  of  tiles  and 
roofs  beneath  him,  down  into  the  great  seething  cauldron  of 
troubled  sinning  life  in  the  yet  lower  deep.  And  then  he  began 
questioning  vehemently  whether  he  ought  not  to  devote  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  trying  to  save  those  fallen  sisters  of  his,  now  living  in 
their  unspeakable  pollution  and  wretchedness,  instead  of  working 
on  in  the  counting-house  in  the  vague,  almost  hopeless  prospect  of 
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being  able  at  some  distant  day  to  offer  Leila  a  home.  He  was  sure 
she  would  feel  he  was  right  in  abandoning  the  chance  of  becoming 
"  a  monied  man  "  for  the  sake  of  pursuing  this  far  nobler  work.  He 
was  being  "redeemed"  himself 'out  of  his  bondage.  Must  it  not  be 
right  to  help  deliver  others  from  far  worse  slavery  ?  Why  cling  any 
longer  to  a  delusive  dream  of  a  wedded  life  with  his  beloved,  which 
even  Leila  herself  had  calmly  bidden  him  renounce  for  ever  ?  If  she 
could  be  one  of  a  "Sisterhood  of  Mercy,"  why  should  not  he  also  take 
like  vows  in  a  "Brotherhood  of  Compassion."  Then  close  upon 
these  thoughts  came  the  haunting  recollection  of  the  asylum  doctor's 
words  when  he  invited  him,  Gerald,  to  come  oftener  and  try  if  he 
couldn't  minister  to  Alfred's  recovery.  He  faced  the  thought  in 
all  its  torture  for  a  time,  and  then  slunk  away  from  it,  thoroughly 
beaten. 

The  next  morning  he  spoke  of  his  longing  to  do  something,  not 
merely  to  rescue  the  poor  wretches  he  had  been  amongst  lately, 
but,  still,  more,  to  prevent  their  falling.  Harry  acquiesced  with 
unusual  earnestness ;  and  then  they  went  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel, 
where,  Harry  said,  there  was  a  first-rate  parson,  whom  he  had  been 
to  hear  several  times.  As  they  walked  to  church,  Fortescue 
remarked — 

"Yes,  some  missionary  kind  of  work  is  the  thing  for  you,  Gerry  ; 
and,  heaven  knows,  the  work  which  it  would  make  you  happy  to  do 
is  terribly  needed.  Yet  how  to  manage  it  ?  I've  been  racking 
my  brains  half  the  night  to  see  the  way.  But  here  we  are  at  the 
old  sanctuary." 

The  sermon,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  proved  to  be  on  behalf  of 
something  called  the  London  City  Mission.  Both  the. young  men 
kept  silence  for  some  time  after  leaving  the  church. 

"  Well,"  said  Gerald  at  last,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "  that's  some- 
thing like,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  It's  grand,  I  should  say." 

"  By  George  !  I  haven't  heard  anything  so  fine  since  that  sermon 
at  St.  Mary's,  I  was  telling  you  about,  and  a  very  fine  affair  which  I 
heard  one  night  in  the  Independent  Chapel  at  Grimsley.  But  this 
goes  deeper.  And,  Hal,  hasn't  it  given  you  an  idea  ?  Isn't  the 
office  of  those  city  missionaries  just  the  very  thing  I  want  ?" 

"  Miserable  pay,  Gerry." 

"  But  that's  just  what  I've  settled  not  to  care  about." 

"And,  of  course,  give  up  all  idea  of  marrying! "  growled  Fortescue 
sarcastically. 

"  If  I'm  doing  God's  work,  I  can  trust  Him  to  take  care  of  me — 
and  of  somebody  else  too.     You  needn't  look  so  fierce.     With  all 
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the  tremendous  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  after  what  Leila  Feather- 
stone  has  said  to  me,  I  begin  to  see  it  can't  be  right  to  make 
marriage  my  chief  end  of  life.  But  that  may  come  too  in  God's 
time,  if  I  do  His  work.  Remember  your  friend,  the  '  Penny- 
Catherine-wheel,'  at  top  of  the  pole." 

Harry  chuckled  grimly.     Presently  he  said — 
"Ah,  but  there's  a  worse  difficulty  than  the  pay  in  the  London 
City  Mission — you  must  be  strictly  orthodox  for  their  service." 

Gerald  heaved  a  great  sigh.     "I  can  sign  no  articles,"  said  he 
"  and  I'll  make  no  confessions  of  faith." 

"Then  it's  no  go,  my  boy.  A  cousin  of  mine  got  a  young 
whipper-snapper  into  the  ranks  lately,  and  I  know  all  about  it." 

They  walked  for  an  hour,  chiefly  in  silence,  Gerald  meditating 
on  the  sermon — Harry  on  the  means  of  making  his  friend  a  city 
missionary,  independently  of  strictly  orthodox  committees.  Leav- 
ing Gerald  a  short  time  to  kick  his  heels  in  the  park,  Harry  called 
on  two  wealthy  and  benevolent  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
whom  he  had  been  previously  expressing  his  desire  to  find  some 
work  for  his  friend.  During  dinner,  Fortescue,  with  a  radiant  face, 
told  Arlington  it  was  all  settled  ;  and  then,  to  poor  Gerald's  infinite 
delight,  explained  that  he  had  got  some  friends  to  join  in  establish- 
ing a  mission  of  their  own,  by  way  of  trial,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Drury  Lane,  and  that  he,  Gerry,  was  to  be  the  missionary.  They 
could  only  afford  him  ^150  a  year  to  begin  with,  but  hoped  by- 
and-by  to  increase  it.  They  would  imppse  no  conditions,  but  trust 
to  Fortescue  and  his  friend  to  carry  out  such  plans  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  by  them  altogether. 

Gerald  felt  too  deeply  grateful  to  say  much  ;  but  the  friends 
understood  one  another.  Harry,  however,  did  not  confess  that  he 
expected  there  would  be  about  ^"50  to  pay  for  rent  of  rooms,  &c, 
besides  the  salary,  for  all  of  which  he  would  be  liable ;  and  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  count  at  present  on  more  than  £100  towards  the 
whole  amount.  He  was,  in  fact,  undertaking  to  give  about  £100  a 
year  to  the  enterprise,  and,  of  course,  to  that  extent  postponing 
any  hopes  he  might  have  of  marrying,  and  of  laying  by  for  a 
continental  trip  or  for  "a  rainy  day."  "But  I  owe  him  a  deal 
more  than  that,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  gleefully  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  thought,  "  how  regularly  he  had  diddled  Gerry,"  aod 
would  make  him,  after  all,  "  unbeknownst,"  share  a  little  in  his 
friend's  material  wealth. 

Gerald,  however,  of  course,  insisted  on  returning  Harry  his  £$o 
towards  the  first  year's  rent,  and  on  drawing  all  his  money  out  of 
Truffles'  hands  to  pay  for  furniture  and  fittings. 
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"  Let  us  take  a  turn  among  the  poor  beggars,"  said  Harry,  after 
tea.  As  they  strolled  up  and  down  Drury  Lane  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  gin  palaces,  as  usual,  were  blazing  with  light  and 
crowded  with  customers.  Flaunting  prostitutes  came  up  from  the 
Strand  to  get  their  glass,  and  return  to  their  filthy  quest.  The  side 
courts  were  noisy,  while  two  or  three  drunken  rows  furnished  cheer- 
ful entertainment  for  the  neighbourhood.  "  And  all  this,"  at  length 
observed  Gerald,  "is  liveliest,  I  suppose,  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
when  all  the  good  Christians  are  at  prayers  ?" 

"  Now,  do  you  think  you  could  work  as  a  missionary  among  these 
poor  wretches  to  reclaim  them,  and  in  Sunday  schools  or  elsewhere, 
to  save  them  from  falling,"  asked  Harry,  "  if  you  could  just  earn 
your  bread  while  doing  it  ?  Do  you  really  mean  you  would  be 
content  to  slave  on  in  that  kind  of  service,  without  a  chance,  in  all 
probability,  of  ever  marrying  ?" 

"Yes,  Harry,  I  would — I would  /"  answered  his  friend,  solemnly. 
"  If  only  I  were  sure  I  was  called  to  it  and  knew  what  to  do,  and 
how  to  do  it,  I  should  feel  an  infinite  comfort  in  giving  my  whole 
life  to  such  work.  I  long  to  speak  to  them  of  what  has  been  a  true 
gospel  to  me.  ...  I  believe  there  is  much  to  be  done  also,  as 
you  once  said,  by  means  which  I  should  specially  delight  in — by 
;he  influences  of  art — music,  poetry,  painting,  &c." 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  friend,  "  there  may  be  something  to  be  done 
by  all  that ;  but  I  believe  one  of  the  first  things  is  to  get  them 
better,  dwellings.  These  horrid  styes  they  live  in  are  enough  of 
themselves  to  make  beasts  of  them.  But  I  tell  you  what,  Gerry," 
continued  the  Doctor,  facing  round  with  great  animation,  "  with 
regard  to  this  special  horrible  evil  which  has  been,  and  is,  giving 
us  so  much  bother,  I  believe  you  are  right ;  the  first  and  main 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  reform  the  men.  The  women  are  pure 
enough  but  for  the  men,  and  it's  their  affections,  I  believe,  that 
generally  ruin  them." 

"  It's  worth  something  that  we  can  see  all  that,  Harry  ;  but  the 
women,  look  you — seems  to  me — have  to  learn  to  live  by  law — a 
high  divine  law,  and  not  merely  by  impulse,  vanity,  or  passion. 
Too  often,  now,  they  are  law/m." 

"  And  think  little  enough  of  the  Law  Giver,  I  suppose." 

"  True,  and  then  their  love  of  dress,  and  of  flirting,  their  vanity, 
coquetry,  and  so  forth,"  added  Gerald,  sadly,  "  often  lure  the  men 
on  to  their  mutual  ruin.  There's  no  doubt,"  he  added  wearily, 
"  women  are  sometimes  frightfully  to  blame  for  trying  so  much  to 
attract  attention  and  to  be  admired." 

"  Yes ;  but  .don't  you  see  they  arc  made  to  be  admired  and  to 
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please !  Hang  it,  Gerry,  isn't  it  their  proper  vocation  to  win  our 
admiration  and  love,  and  to  please  us  all  round  ?  How  can  you 
blame  them  for  wanting  to  be  loved  ?  " 

"  I  don't.  But  I  do  for  wanting  so  much  to  be  admired,  which  is 
a  very  different  thing.  They  are  made  for  something  rather  nobler, 
I  take  it,  Harry,  than  merely  to  be  admired  and  to  please.  And 
you  feel  that  as  much  as  I  do.  You've  always  loved  a  girl 
more  for  what  you  called  her  nobleness  of  soul,  than  for  all  the 
other  charms  that  pierced  your  susceptible  heart." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  true !  I  suppose  they  are  made  in  God's  image, 
as  well  as  ourselves;  and  as  one's  spiritual  nature  is  the  highest  and 
deepest  thing  about  human  beings,  they've  got  a  higher  vocation, 
you'll  say,  than  I  gallantly  assigned  to  them." 

"  Good  heavens  !  I  should  think  so.  Come  along.  My  vocation, 
at  all  events,  is  to  help  a  few  of  both  them  and  their  admirers  to 
see  it.  I  only  wish  I  had  got  more  in  me  of  the  right  stuff  for  a 
spiritual  doctor.  Suppose  I  only  turn  out  a  quack  after  all. 
Heigh  ho !     What  a  vile  state  of  things  it  is  here.     Let's  go." 

It  was  a  vile  state  of  affairs  there,  in  Drury  Lane,  no  doubt.  The 
sight  of  all  that  squalor  and  sin,  however,  did  not  depress  Arlington 
as  it  would  have  done  the  day  before.  The  hope  of  replacing  it  by 
something  good  and  beautiful  made  his  heart,  indeed,  bound  with 
joy ;  but,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  delight,  he  remembered  his  recent 
readings  in  the  Pentateuch,  and,  to  Harry's  great  surprise,  still  said 
he  must  wait  a  little  before  he  could  decide.  He  must  go  back  to 
Grimsley,  at  all  events,  next  day,  to  resign  his  office,  give  sufficient 
notice,  and  wind  up  his  affairs  in  the  counting-house  and  out  of  it, 
supposing  he  left.  In  short,  he  would  think  over  it,  and  pray  over 
it,  and  whatever  he  might  see  to  be  his  duty  he  should  ever  feel 
intensely  grateful  to  Harry  for  the  offer.  He  guessed  it  would  be 
a  heavy  pull  upon  his  friend's  slender  means,  though  he  didn't 
know  that  it  would  be  anything  like  to  so  great  an  extent  as  it 
really  was ;  and  then,  at  the  last,  came  some  qualms  concerning 
what  Leila  Featherstonc  might  think  of  such  total  abandonment 
of  efforts  to  win  a  competency,  and  to  gain  a  marriageable  home. 
Singularly  enough,  the  very  next  morning,  came  a  letter  from  Ellen 
Fortescuc  to  her  brother,  with  a  few  precious  words  in  it  quoted 
from  a  letter  by  Miss  Featherstone  to  herself.  But  among  other 
remarks  were  some  to  the  effect  of  "  how  very  thankful  she  was 
that  Mr.  Gerald  Arlington  had  at  last  really  got  a  settled  occupation, 
and  was  connected  with  a  firm,  which  she  had  heard,  through  a 
gentleman  visiting  her  father,  was  likely  to  become  a  very  prosperous 
one.     Who  knows  but  that  at  last  even  papa  may  be  reconciled  ?" 
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and  then  the  quotation  continued  thus,  "  He  listened  attentively 
while  Mr.  Moffat  was  mentioning  this  to  mamma,  and  did  not  seem 
so  uncomfortable  at  hearing  Gerald's  name  mentioned  as  he  used 
to  do.  He  thinks  so  much  of  a  young  man's  having  a  settled 
occupation,  and  sticking  patiently,  as  Mr.  Gerald  Arlington  has 
been  doing  so  long,  to  his  desk.  O,  Ellen,  may  we  not  have  a 
little  hope?" 

This  letter,  of  course,  produced  a  desperate  revulsion  in  Gerald's 
previous  state  of  mind.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  not  throw  up  his 
situation  now,  and  went  back  to  Grimsley  distracted  with  contend- 
ing purposes  and  passions.  "  Oh,  Harry !  "  were  his  last  words, 
"  wouldn't  I  give  worlds  to  know  what  is  really  my  duty  !  This  is 
horrible — worst  of  all.     What  is  right  to  be  done  ?  " 

"Yesterday  morning,  Gerald,  you  would  have  answered  that 
question  by  saying,  '  Wait,  till  you  hear  the  word.'  Aye,  wait,  the 
word  will  come  some  day,  won't  it  ?  " 

■  Gerald  pressed  his  friend's  hand  very  gratefully,  tried  to  smile 
his  acquiescence,  and  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Mr.  Arlington,  may  I  request  a  few  words  with  you  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Orme,  one  afternoon,  as  Richard  was  leaving  the  house,  after  having 
been  up  to  see  Jessy. 

"  Certainly,  madam.  Your  servant  is  a  great  deal  better.  I 
found  her  up  and  dressed." 

"  Yes,  I  was  up  there,'yesterday  afternoon.  But  I  am  very  much 
disturbed  about  her.  I  should  have  preferred  speaking  on  the 
subject  to  Dr.  Jenkinson,  but  as  you  have  been  attending  her 
through  this  illness,  I  suppose  I  had  better  tell  you  my  fears.  I 
have  had  them,  or  at  least  Staples  has,  for  some  weeks.  It  is  a 
very  disagreeable  business.  This  illness  of  hers  itself  has  been 
extremely  unfortunate  and  inconvenient ;  but — but — "  and  the  lady 
then  hinted  her  apprehensions  on  another  subject,  adding  that  Mr. 
Arlington  must  go  up  again,  at  once,  and  speak  with  the  servant. 
One  thing  she  had  quite  determined.  If  it  was  as  she  feared,  the 
girl  should  leave  the  house  at  once.  She  would  have  no  coroner's 
inquests,  or  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  aboul  her  establishment. 
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She  had  spoken  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Orme,  and  he  entirely  agreed 
with  her.  So  Richard  saw  the  game  was  now  in  his  own  hands, 
and  with  self-complacent  satisfaction  returned  to  the  unhappy 
servant's  room. 

Every  step  on  the  stairs  had  lately  begun  to  fill  Jessy  with  alarm. 
Some  remarks  had  reached  her  ear,  and  she  felt  that  the  catastrophe 
might  be  very  close  at  hand.  It  was  as  if  a  cold  chill  had  come 
over  the  manner  of  the  other  servants  towards  her.  Her  mistress's 
demeanour  had  been  very  hard  and  severe.  Even  before  her  illness 
the  children  looked  askance  at  her,  and  the  strong  affection  in  their 
little  hearts,  had  evidently  had  some  stern  check  put  upon  it,  so 
that  the  love  and  sympathy,  which  more  than  ever  her  heart  craved 
for,  seemed  hopelessly  removed.  The  medical  gentleman  alone 
seemed  kind  and  sympathizing.  No  wonder  she  felt  strongly 
drawn  towards  him  ;  and  he  was  careful  enough  to  cherish  her 
interest  in  him.  No  words  could  describe  how  yearningly  her 
whole  soul  seemed  to  long  for  kindness,  nor  how  grateful  she  felt 
to  the  one  person,  in  all  that  wilderness,  who  now  showed  it  to 
her.  Little  did  she  guess  that  that  well-favoured  respectable  gentle- 
man was  the  author  of  all  her  misery,  or  that  a  skilfully  put  question 
from  him  to  the  lady's  maid,  confirming  her  previous  suspicions, 
had  caused  the  chill  and  change  around  her.  He  now  entered  the 
room,  grave  but  kind,  as  heretofore.  "  None  are  all  evil,"  the 
poet  tells  us,  as  does  also  higher  authority. 

Richard  (we  have  seen)  was  as  much  in  love  as  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  be,  and  now  that  she  was  so  utterly  helpless  and  forlorn, 
he  desired  to  make  her  as  happy  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
That  look  of  Gerald's,  perhaps  his  words  also,  had  not  been  quite 
without  effect.  He  wished  to  keep  his  conscience,  like  everything 
else,  from  disturbing  him— «which,  however,  was  not  difficult.  Still, 
there  were  limits,  and  he  had  even  begun  to  entertain  some  very 
dim  and  distant  visions  of  making  a  fool  of  himself  by-and-by,  and 
marrying  the  wheelwright's  daughter,  if  he  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
transferring  her  affections  from  Mr.  Arkwright  to  himself,  and  could 
afford  to  have  her  properly  educated. 

Jessy  was  up  and  dressed,  sitting  by  the  open  garret  window,  and 
gazing  drearily  over  the  tiles  and  chimney  pots.  Richard  gently 
and  gravely  communicated  his  message  from  the  mistress — gently 
pressed  his  question,  when  the  frightened  and  miserable  girl  shrank 
from  him,  vainly  fancying  for  a  moment  she  might  baffle  and 
deceive  him.  Very  soon  she  gave  way  in  a  passionate  burst  of 
tears,  and,  sinking  half-fainting  on  the  floor,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  sir! 
have  pity  on  me — have  pity  on  me — I  have  no  mother  !  " 
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Richard  tenderly  raised  her  up,  made  her  take  a  little  sal-volatile, 
comforted  her  in  his  fashion. 

"  Never  mind,  my  girl,  don't  cry.  I  daresay  it  was  no  fault  of 
yours.  This  happens  to  many  a  pretty  girl  besides  you.  But  you 
know  after  a  bit  it  all  comes  right,  and  they're  not  much  the  worse. 
Don't  cry.  There.  You'll  have  to  leave  this  place  ;  but  I'll  get  you 
a  comfortable  lodging,  and  see  you  safely  through  your  confine- 
ment. Hush,  hush,  don't  cry  ;  they'll  hear  you  !  And  then  you  see, 
as  a  medical  man,  I  shall  very  soon  be  able  to  get  you  a  place  as  a 
wet  nurse,  which  will  bring  good  wages.  Oh,  it's  not  such  a  bad 
look  out,  my  child.  You  can  trust  me,  can't  you  ?  "  he  continued, 
in  those  bewitching  tones  of  his.  "  I  haven't  been  so  very  unkind, 
have  I,  since  I've  attended  you  ?  "  And  the  soft,  sad,  weeping  eyes 
were  lifted  to  the  face  of  her  betrayer,  and  she  looked  so  trustful, 
so  touchingly  grateful,  as  she  tried  to  thank  him,  that  it  required  all 
even  Richard's  philosophy  and  hardened  effrontery  to  refrain  from 
a  much  stronger  demonstration  of  his  regard  for  her  than  would 
have  been  politic  at  that  stage  of  his  proceedings. 

So  the  very  first  day  that  young  Mr.  Arlington  pronounced  it  safe 
for  her  to  be  removed,  the  sinful  servant,  still  very  weak  from  her 
illness,  was  marched  out  of  the  house  under  cover  of  the  shades  of 
evening,  and  went,  with  her  box,  in  a  cab  to  the  lodgings  which 
Richard  had  got  for  her.  Her  mistress  sent  her  her  wages,  with  the 
lawful  month's  ditto  in  advance  besides,  by  her  own  maid  ;  but,  of 
course,  she  neither  went  near  the  girl  herself,  nor  allowed  her 
children  to  do  so.  They,  poor  little  things,  were  only  told  that  the 
nursemaid  had  sadly  misbehaved  herself,  which  they  thought  almost 
impossible ;  and  the  eldest,  a  fair-haired  girl  of  ten  years  old,  was 
with  difficulty,  prevented  from  rushing  down  stairs  to  the  hall  door 
in  flat  rebellion,  when  she  found  that  Jessy  was  really  going  away, 
without  having  said  good-bye,  and,  as  the  housemaid  confessed. 
"  for  good." 

To  be  forced  to  leave  without  one  word  of  sympathy,  especially 
without  giving  one  farewell  kiss  to  those  dear  little  things,  or 
receiving  their  last  good-byes — this  seemed  to  Jessy  the  crowning 
blow  of  wretchedness,  and  London  held  few  more  utterly  miserable 
hearts  than  hers  as  she  rumbled  along,  sick  and  suffering  in  body 
as  well  as  in  soul.  Then  her  thoughts  flew  back  to  her  old  home — 
to  her  father  and  the  deserted  James  ;  to  the  dear  ladies  at  Neville 
Court  and  her  service  with  them ;  to  the  pleasant  days  of  dress- 
making at  Longbeach,  and  the  exquisite  evenings  when  she  first 
loved  her  destroyer. 

Then,  as  she  glanced  in  at  lighted  windows,  she  thought  of  the 
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numbers  of  happy  homes  around  her,  of  young  wives  and  mothers 
surrounded  by  all  the  tenderness  and  comforts  that  conjugal  love 
could  bring — thought  of  all  the  wonderful  happiness  which  in  the 
course  of  nature  ought  to  be  hers— in  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
mother,  of  the  happiness  that  prospect,  too,  should  be  bringing 
to  the  father  of  her  child — and  then  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  and  so  end  her  sorrows  and  her  life  together. 

No  wonder  if,  in  this  state,  she  valued  as  deeply,  as  the  smiling 
villain  meant  she  should,  the  bright,  cheerful  room  and  preparations 
for  tea  which  awaited  her  at  her  journey's  end. 

"  I  had  a  call  to  make  near  here,"  said  Richard,  as  he  handed 
her  out  of  the  cab  and  paid  her  fare,  "so  I  thought  I  would  just 
look  in  and  see  that  you  were  made  comfortable.  This  good 
woman,"  he  said,  after  taking  her  upstairs  and  introducing  her  to 
the  landlady,  "  is  a  kind-hearted  creature,  and  will  take  good  care 
of  you.  I've  told  her  all  about  your  misfortune,  and  you'll  find  her 
thoroughly  kind  and  considerate ;  if  not,  be  sure  you  tell  me. 
Now,  you'll  have  plenty  to  do  in  the  daylight,  sewing  baby-clothes, 
I  suppose,"  he  continued,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  "  and  in  the 
evenings  you  can  chat  with  her,  or  read  any  of  these  books.  Now, 
mind  you  don't  fret,  or  you'll  make  those  nice-looking  eyes  of  yours 
as  dull  as  a  dead  cinder.  Cheer  up,  my  girl,  I'll  come  again  and 
see  you  soon.     Good  night." 

So  the  days  went  on,  and  Richard  came  occasionally  to  see  her, 
always  bringing  a  momentary  light  and  cheerfulness  into  her  sad 
life,  for  he  was  so  kind  and  condescending,  while  the  landlady, 
though  attentive  and  never  rude,  was  a  rough,  hard  sort  of  body, 
with  very  little  womanly  consideration,  apparently,  left  in  her.  It 
was  part  of  Richard's  plan,  of  course,  that  she  should  be  respect- 
ably dealt  with,  but  should  have  no  friend  to  lean  on  but  himself. 

There  was  a  little  bare,  sloping-roofed  garret  in  the  house  where 
she  lodged,  used  as  a  lumber  room,  with  a  view  from  its  one 
dormer  window  over  interminable  tiles,  chimney-pots,  and  steeples 
towards  a  dim,  smoke-covered  horizon,  looking  like  a  range  of  hills, 
and  which,  from  the  direction  by  the  sun,  Jessy  thought  might — 
must  be,  the  line  of  the  beloved  Surrey  hills,  not  far  from  which 
were  Neville  Court  and  her  early  home. 

So  she  liked  better  often  to  sit  there  by  the  hour  together  than 
downstairs,  looking  out  from  that  little  window  towards  the  said 
dim  outline,  till  the  scalding  tears  flowed  so  fast  that  she  could 
look  no  more,  and  couldn't  even  see  to  stitch  at  the  little  baby 
gown  on  her  knee.  She  longed  with  intense  longing  to  be  once 
more  in  her  old  home.     She  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened 
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to  her  father,  and  she  did  so  crave  for  a  word  of  forgiving  kindness 
from  the  dear  ladies  at  the  Court.  But  the  one  thought  which 
overpowered  all  others  was  a  wild,  feverish  fancy  that  Mr.  Arkwright 
would  at  last  repent  of  his  cruelty,  if  he  only  knew  when  her  baby 
was  born,  and  would  come  back  to  her  and  take  her  to  his  heart 
once  again,  and  marry  her.  Fitful  visions  of  all  this,  of  a  street 
little  home,  and  fireside  with  a  cradle  near  it,  of  the  kettle  on  the 
fire  and  the  tea-things  on  the  table,  and  of  herself  looking  up  and 
seeing  the  beloved  one  enter,  making  amends  by  redoubled  affec- 
tion for  all  his  brief  unkindness  and  desertion — visions  like  these 
sometimes  filled  her  mind  with  a  joy  as  deep  as  the  anguish  of  her 
far  more  frequent  despair.  Soon  after  she  had  been  removed  to 
her  present  lodgings  she  stole  out  one  afternoon,  and  tried  in  vain 
to  find  her  way  to  Cecil  Street,  Strand.  Weary  and  frightened, 
after  twice  losing  herself,  she  crept  back  to  her  rooms  and  ventured 
out  of  them  no  more.  Indeed  she  was  not  fit  to  walk  anywhere. 
She  had  told  the  good  medical  gentleman  all  her  sorrowful  tale — 
had  given  him  Mr.  Arkwright' s  address  in  Cecil  Street,  and  implored 
him  to  see  if  something  could  not  yet  be  done  to  find  him  out  and 
win  him  back  to  a  sense  of  duty  towards  her.  Strange  to  say,  she 
never  doubted  that  he  loved  her  still,  and  would  marry  her  if  his 
position  and  prospects  would  allow.  So  Richard  recommended 
her  writing  a  note  to  "  this  Mr.  Arkwright,"  which  he  engaged  to 
get  delivered  to  him  in' Cecil  Street,  for  he  shrewdly  guessed  such 
a  letter  might  be  very  useful  to  him  some  day.  The  poor  girl 
wrote  accordingly  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  Arkwright ! — dear,  dear  Mr.  Arkwright ! — indeed  I  love  you 
still,  though  you  have  treated  me  so  cruelly.  Oh,  do  come  back 
to  me  !  You  love  me  still,  I  know  you  love  me.  What  matters  all 
the  world  may  say  if  we  do  live  in  a  very  humble  way  ?  I  would 
not  have  asked  you  to  give  up  anything  for  my  sake  had  you  not 
come  and  found  me  out  and  told  me  I  might  love  you — ah  !  then 
I  did  love  you  entirely,  and  you  are  mine — my  own — I  have  a  right 
to  claim  you  as  my  husband — the  whole  world  has  no  right  to 
separate  us  now — come  to  me,  dear  Mr.  Arkwright.  Oh  !  come 
before  my  child  and  yours  is  born. 

"  Your  own  true  wife, 

"  Jessy  Shalford." 

Richard  took  charge  of  this  note  and  sallied  forth.  But  the 
answer  he  brought  back  was  that  after  fullest  enquiry  no  such 
person  was  known  there  at  all.     Then  this  accomplished  young 
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gentleman,  in  whose  desk  the  letter,  of  course,  had  been  at  once 
deposited,  gave  an  account  of  his  imaginary  exertions  to  discover 
the  whereabouts  of  his  pretended  cousin,  and,  at  length,  seeing 
how  passionately  she  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  his  one  day  claiming 
and  compensating  her,  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  making  little 
progress  in  her  affections,  he  resolved  that  stronger  measures  must 
be  taken.  For  still  there  went  up  to  heaven  her  sorrowful  cry 
when  she  was  alone  in  the  dark,  and  thought  none  could  hear  her, 
"When — when  will  he  come?  Oh,  God!  when  will  he  come? 
Must  my  babe  be  born,  then,  without  a  wedding  ring  on  its  mother's 
finger  ?  Am  I,  indeed,  to  be  an  outcast,  and  to  live  on  and  on  in 
shame  for  ever  ?  Come  back  to  me — come  !  "  And  the  voice  sank 
into  a  dreary  wail,  and  the  sobs  were  hushed  in  a  feverish,  broken 
sleep. 

But  there  was  one  blessed  thought,  mingled  with  her  shame, 
which  came  to  her  every  now  and  then,  both  in  waking  and 
dreaming  hours.  There  would  soon  be  one  little  being  to  love 
her  wholly,  that  would  never  desert  her — one  little  face  that  would 
look  into  hers  with  answering  smiles  and  love.  Let  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  however  great  the  shame  and  misery  its 
existence  was  causing  her,  she  could  still  live  for  her  baby,  and  in 
its  love  rise  above  the  whole  world,  with  all  its  woes,  cruelty,  and 
contempt. 

One  day,  shortly  after  he  had  taken  charge  of  the  letter,  Richard 
Arlington  appeared  in  her  room,  and  she  saw  at  a  glance  he  had 
something  to  communicate.  With  tightly  clenched  hands  and 
straining  eyes  she  looked  and  waited  till  he  spoke.  "  I  have  heard 
something  of  this  man,"  he  said  very  quietly,  "  and  you  must  learn 
not  to  care  about  him  any  more.  He  is  wholly  unworthy  of  your 
affection.  I  find  he  has  gone  and  married  a  woman  he  had  been 
engaged  to  years  ago." 

"  Married  !  "  shrieked  Jessy,  and  then  swooned  away. 

Richard  cursed  himself  for  a  stupid  fool,  and  brought  her  round 
by  degrees,  nursed  her  carefully  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  scarcely 
left  her  till  her  baby  was  born  the  next  morning. 

"  My  child  !  Give  me  my  child  !  "  was  the  first  word  the  faint 
voice  uttered.  But  that  child  she  was  never  to  see.  Whether  it 
had  been  still-born,  or  not  duly  attended  to  and  suffered  to  die,  was 
never  known.  The  poor  young  mother  felt  sure  she  had  heard  it 
cry.  But  she  had  fainted  just  after  its  birth,  and  could  not 
remember  anything  clearly  but  that.  Perhaps  neither  the  doctor 
nor  the  nurse  had  murdered  it,  unless  failing  to  take  sufficient  care 
can  be  so  described.     When  she  roalizrd  the  truth,  such  a  sense  of 
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unspeakable  misery  came  over  her,  that  even  Richard  felt  some 
compunction,  and  the  landlady,  who  was  now  her  nurse,  slightly 
sympathised.  The  latter,  however,  suggested  the  ordinary  com- 
fort, that  the  babe  was  being  better  taken  care  of,  that  she  had 
now  some  chance  of  getting  up  again  in  the  world,  and  at  length 
a  shuddering  consciousness  of  relief  came  to  Jessy,  after  a  day  or 
two,  in  the  thought  that  now  the  witness  of  her  sin  and  shame  was 
out  of  the  way,  and  she  might  go  where  she  would  not  be  known, 
and  might  hold  up  her  head  again.  But  soon  on  the  heels  of  that 
came  the  re-action,  and  she  wept  till  her  eyeballs  burned,  to  think 
that  the  little  darling  that  should  have  been  nestling  in  her  bosom, 
and  which  would  have  loved  her  as  no  other  human  being  could, 
was  taken  away  from  her  for  ever. 

Strange  and  miserable  contradictions  indeed  ! — the  prospect  of  a 
birth  filling  the  mother's  heart  with  dismay — the  hour  of  nature's 
agony  met  without  a  husband  or  a  home — the  death  of  that  which 
is  born  bringing  a  horrid  joy  to  contend  with  an  overwhelming 
sorrow — shame,  resentment,  and  remorse  where  there  should  only 
be  boundless  gratitude,  pride,  and  love — the  darkness  of  despair 
when  there  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  motherly  hope 
and  joy — looking  forwards  through  eternity. 

Of  course  Richard  tried  to  cheer  and  comfort  the  miserable  girl. 
He  sent  her  another  baby  at  intervals,  which  she  sometimes  longed 
to  buy  of  its  mother  at  any  price,  and  sometimes  longed  to  strangle  ; 
and  then  he  got  her  the  situation  of  wet-nurse,  which  he  had 
promised  her  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  take  it,  using  every  art  of 
which  he  was  only  too  complete  a  master  to  ingratiate  himself  in 
her  affections  and  win  her  confidence.  The  poor  creature  had  no 
other  earthly  friend  for  her  sore  heart  to  lean  on,  and  she  felt  more 
and  more  drawn  towards  that  one.  His  kindness  seemed  to  beam 
out  with  the  greater  brightness  by  contrast  wiih  the  conduct  of  the 
man  who  she  thought  had  betrayed  and  deserted  her.  She  was  still 
without  courage,  or,  as  she  thought,  without  sufficient  knowledge 
either,  and  certainly  without  sufficient  worthiness,  as  she  still  more 
fatally  erred  in  imagining,  to  come  to  the  only  true  Friend  above ! 

Yet  why  should  she  any  longer  remain  in  London  ?  Why  not 
at  last  return  to  her  cottage  home  ?  Was  she  not  sure  of  a  shelter 
there,  at  least,  and  of  unspeakably  precious,  merciful  forgiveness 
and  protecting  kindness  from  the  sainted  ladies  at  the  "  Court  ? " 
The  longing  to  return  grew  stronger  and  deeper  every  day.  Once 
again  hope  sprung  up  in  her  heart.  She  had  done  very  wrong,  but 
she  had  suffered  for  it  very  bitterly.  She  never  again  could  be 
what  she  had  been — might  have  been   but  for  her  sin.     All  her 
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unhappy  vanity  and  mischievous  spirit  of  coquetry  was  seeminlgy 
dead  for  ever.  There  was  a  great  gulf  now,  she  well  knew,  between 
her  and  a  happy,  married  home.  James  Reedham  was  not  a  whit 
dearer  to  her  than  formerly,  but  she  felt  as  if  a  kind  word  from  him 
would  be  an  honour  and  a  happiness  which  she  had  sunk  beneath  all 
chance  of  obtaining.  And  surely  there  was  safety,  mercy,  peace  of 
some  sort  to  be  gained  there ;  so  thither  she  resolved  to  go  when 
her  second  month's  wages  were  paid. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  she  to  Richard,  when  he  came  to  the 
house  where  she  was  employed,  "will  you  tell  the  lady  I  must  go 
home  next  week  if  she  can  suit  herself?" 

This  was  a  mine  exploding  with  a  vengeance!  All  his  schemes 
to  be  baffled  in  this  way — absurd  !  The  girl  didn't  know  her  own 
interests.  He  had  begun  to  hope  he  was  making  some  way  in 
winning  her  affections,  and  that  before  long  she  might  be  willing 
to  let  him  replace  the  image  of  her  former  lover  in  her  heart.  He 
received  the  intelligence,  however,  in  his  usual  kind,  quiet  way,  but 
with  an  appearance  of  deep  regret.  The  next  day  he  called  and 
said,  with  much  seriousness  and  consideration — 

"  My  poor  girl,  I  didn't  like  to  tell  you  before,  but  you  had  better 
not  go  back  to  Dorking." 

"Please,  sir,  why  not?"  Jessy's  voice  trembled,  and  her  eyes 
were  already  filled  with  tears. 

"  Was  not  your  father  a  wheelwright  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Lived  near  the  common  at ." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Ah!  he  had  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  died  some  two 
months  ago." 

"Oh,  me — oh,  me!"  was  all  the  poor  creature  could  say;  and 
throwing  her  apron  over  her  head,  she  cried  bitterly. 

"Don't  be  foolish,  my  girl.  You  couldn't  help  it.  He  was  a  very 
old  man.  You  may  do  very  comfortably  up  in  town  here.  I  have 
been  your  friend,  Jessy,  and  I  will  be  so  still  more.  Come,  cheer 
up,  my  poor  child.  I  think  I  can  take  you  out  for  a  little  amusement 
in  a  day  or  two.  You  have  been  moping  here  until  you  have  no 
spirits  left.  But  I  am  your  doctor,  you  know,  and  I  must  prescribe 
a  little  cheerful  relaxation  for  you." 

But  Jessy  began  to  dread  the  fascination  which  she  felt  this  soft- 
spoken,  friendly  gentleman  was  exercising  over  her,  and  that  was 
one  thing  that  determined  her  to  return  to  Dorking.  He  had  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  her  father's  death  before  her 
purpose  was  shaken  ;  and  even  then  she  would  have  gone,  had  he 
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not  assured  her  that  Miss  Fortescue  and  her  friend  had  just  left  for 
a  tour  on  the  Continent.  Now  Richard,  when  he  began  his 
scoundrelly  plans,  had  no  intention  of  telling  a  number  of  lies, 
which  he  regarded  as  dishonourable,  and,  therefore,  he  felt 
thoroughly  disgraced,  at  first,  in  his  own  estimation  by  the  said 
lies.  Neither  had  he  the  least  realized,  when  he  began  his  plots, 
the  amount  of  suffering  he  should  cause.  But  he  was  by  this  time 
once  again  so  thoroughly  fa'scinated,  that  if  Jessy  had  still  resisted 
his  blandishments  and  prepared  to  start,  determining  to  earn  her 
livelihood  by  the  hardest  drudgery,  if  need  be,  in  her  native  village, 
he  would  probably  have  made  the  "tremendous  sacrifice,"  have 
written  himself  down  "fool"  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  acquaintances, 
and,  no  doubt,  have  actually  consented  to  marriage.  It  would  have 
been  a  sad  blow  to  his  self-respect,  of  course,  as  well  as  to  his 
professional  prospects,  but  give  up  Jessy  he  could  not.  And  so  they 
would  doubtless  have  been  married  ;  and  he  might  have  made  a 
pretty  tolerable  husband  to  her  as  things  go,  for  a  time,  at  all 
events,  and  she  might  have  been  tolerably  happy.  But  she  knew 
not  half  her  danger.  Her  nature  was  yielding.  He  was  urgent. 
She  was  totally  ignorant  how  to  get  to  Dorking ;  and  so — and  so  she 
deferred  her  purpose,  gave  way  to  his  representations,  gave  up  one 
more  chance  of  a  virtuous,  and  so  far  happy  life — one  more  chance 
of  being  saved  from  a  wretched  doom.  When  she  left  her  place 
she  went  to  the  lodgings  taken  for  her;  then  accompanied  the 
gentleman  (whose  kindness  and  condescension  filled  her  with 
amazement  and  much  gratitude)  one  day  to  Greenwich,  and  another 
to  Hampton  Court.  On  both  occasions,  of  course,  he  had  to  visit 
patients  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  only  taking  the  opportunity 
of  giving  her  a  little  fresh  air  and  amusing  excitement.  Gradually 
Cremorne  Gardens  followed,  and  the  theatres,  and  then  the  Argyll 
Rooms,  and  so  on. 

Was  the  cool,  calculating  villain  worse  than  hundreds  of  gentle- 
men, duly  welcomed  every  evening  into  respectable  dining  and 
drawing-rooms — men  who  are  very  cordially  received,  and  talked 
and  laughed  with  by  virtuous  mammas  and  innocent,  accomplished 
young  ladies  ?     Not  a  bit ! 

The  downward  progress  now  was  plain  and  easy  enough.  Blame 
her  not  too  harshly,  you  who  have  never  been  tempted  !  She 
believed  herself  without  a  friend  or  protector  in  the  whole  world. 
Her  sad  heart  longed,  with  infinite  pining,  for  a  loving  bosom  to 
lean  upon.  Richard  Arlington  was  very  kind  to  her — he  was  very 
like  the  man  whom  she  had  once  loved  so  utterly.  And  at  last,  one 
night  at  Cremorne,  he  asked  her  to  many  him,  declared   he  must 
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make  her  his  wife,  for  he  said  she  was  so  charming  a  companion, 
so  pretty  and  engaging,  and  lady-like,  that  he  could  not  live  without 
her.  Thus  the  sweet  honey  of  his  flattery  stole  into  and  poisoned 
her  soul,  and  revived  that  vanity  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  once 
been  her  besetting  sin.  But  the  still  more  potent  spell  was  work- 
ing to  her  ruin,  of  believing  that  at  last  she  had  indeed  met  with  a 
man,  a  gentleman,  educated,  refined,  to  whom  she  was  worth  very 
much,  who  would  make  her  his  wife,  and  give  her  a  happy  home, 
if  she  pleased  him — whom  she  knew  she  could  make  happy,  who 
needed  her — who  knew  all  her  sorrowful  story,  and  did  not  despise 
her,  but  loved  her  in  spite  of  all. 

Music,  wine,  and  questionable  company,  showy  little  presents, 
then  sophistical  pleasant  and  vicious  talk,  above  all,  those  delicate 
little  flatteries,  reconciling  her  gradually,  on  plausible  grounds,  to  the 
scenes  to  which  he  introduced  her — then  dancing,  suppers,  late 
hours,  gin-and-water — thus  by  carefully-prepared  steps  he  led  her 
down  the  infernal  path.  She  sometimes  stopped  and  trembled  ; 
but  his  promise  to  marry  her  had  thrown  her  off  her  guard,  and  she 
dreaded,  above  all  things,  displeasing  Mr.  Arlington.  If  once  she 
saw  his  brows  beginning  to  lower,  or  heard  some  scornful  remark 
on  her  weak  prudery,  all  her  scruples,  all  higher  principles,  were 
lost  in  the  fear  of  offending  him.  So  down,  by  degrees,  she  went, 
until  at  length  she  woke  to  find  once  more  all  self-respect  lost,  to 
feel  herself  sunk  in  a  lower  deep  of  shame  and  sin  than  she  had 
ever  known  before,  and  from  which  she  gave  up  all  hope  of  a^ain 
rising.  Her  first  impulse,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  was  suicide,  but 
she  hadn't  the  courage  for  it ;  and  Richard's  influence  was  mighty, 
and  his  sophistries  very  convincing,  and  his  tenderness  irresistible. 
Why  not  regularly  live  with  him  as  he  implored  her  to  do,  until  he 
could  save  enough  to  marry  on  ?  She  was  not  worthy  to  be  an 
honest  man's  wife  when  she  first  knew  him,  and  now  what  did  it 
matter  ?  What  did  anything  matter  ?  She  was  often  weary  of 
life — why  not  take  the  only  comfort  and  semblance  of  happiness 
still  offered  her  ?  He  had  not  behaved  as  he  had  promised.  He 
was  very  much  to  blame,  she  knew ;  but  he  confessed  this  so 
humbly,  and  asked  her  forgiveness  so  bewitchingly — and  pleaded 
so  strongly  that  his  error  was  all  the  fault  of  her  own  charms,  and 
explained  so  clearly  how  impossible  it  was  to  marry  her  just  at 
present — that  she  thought  she  could  not  do  very  wrong,  under  the 
circumstances,  by  consenting  to  be  his  mistress,  until  he  could 
make  her  his  wife.  She  had  now  no  very  strong  hope,  perhaps, 
that  he  would  do  so,  but  there  was  the  chance,  and  it  was  her  onh 
chance.     The  poor  girl's  moral  sense,  though  onrc  bright  and  ninv. 

1  1 
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had  never  been  the  strongest  part  of  her  nature — she  had  never 
known  the  practical  power  of  religion,  and  she  had  early  lost  the 
blessed  mother-guidance.  How  could  she  be  a  match  for  a  "gentle- 
manly" villain,  liar,  hypocrite,  whose  whole  creed  was  the  duty  of 
"providing"  for  himself? 
Providing — what  ? 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

While  Gerald  was  returning  to  his  duties,  after  hearing  those 
quotations  from  Miss  Featherstone's  letter  recorded  in  a  former 
chapter,  and  for  several  days  after,  he  continued  to  be  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  doubts  of  the  most  painful  description.  On 
the  one  hand  there  was  the  ardent  longing  to  help  the  poor 
wretches  who  were  rotting  in  their  sins  and  miseries,  and  at  the 
same  time  escape  from  all  the  morbid,  self-torturing  thoughts  and 
fears  that  preyed  upon  him  in  his  dreary  life  at  Grimsley,  to  throw 
himself  into  a  self-sacrificing  work  that  might  bring  blessings,  both 
for  this  world  and  the  next,  to  some  who  were  dying  morally  and 
physically  for  want  of  what  he  might  be  able  to  give  them.  It  was 
a  great  yearning  to  rise  above  the  pressure  of  "  the  things  that  are 
seen  and  temporal,"  to  float,  as  he  imaged  it  to  himself,  in  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  spiritual  truths  and  promises  and  generous  Christian 
work,  like  the  sea-gulls  whom  he  had  often  watched  in  olden  time 
hovering  in  the  blue  air  above  the  wave-worn  cliffs  and  hoarse 
surges  at  Beachum,  and  whom  he  had  more  than  once  been  since 
tempted  to  envy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  father  of  his  beloved  were  indeed 
beginning  to  have  some  faint  tendency  to  a  less  unfavourable  view 
of  himself  it  would  all  be  ruthlessly  blighted  on  hearing  that  he  had 
thrown  up  his  situation,  and  the  said  father  be  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  he,  Gerald,  was  utterly  unreliable,  always  changing. 
He  would  say,  moreover,  that  "the  young  fool  was  deliberately 
cutting  himself  off  from  all  chance  of  rising  in  the  world  con- 
signing himself  instead  to  penury  for  life."  Then  the  thought 
came  sweeping  over  him — how  could  he  dare  to  crush  Lelia's 
newly-awakened  hopes,  after  all  she  had  given  up  and  suffered 
for    his    sake,    even    if    he    could    bear    to    destrov    his    own  ? 
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.  .  .  But  against  all  that  he  felt  there  was  a  certain  hollow- 
ness,  nay,  an  utter  hopelessness  in  his  present  position,  for  he 
believed  it  was  almost  morally  and  physically  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  become  a  partner  in  any  concern  without  more  aptitude  for 
business  and  better  health,  or  even  to  be  a  chief  managing  clerk. 
Mr.  Horton  did  not  entirely  conceal  his  convictions  on  this  score 
from  his  hapless  junior ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  felt  a  strong 
faith  in  his  own  deep  instincts  for  the  work  which  Harry  offered 
him,  but  a  yet  stronger  faith  in  what  he  called  the  leadings  of  God. 
Thus  wavering,  tossed  on  a  miserable  sea  of  uncertainties,  the 
week  wore  on  for  Messrs.  Truffles'  clerk.  Sunday  brought  its  much 
needed  leisure  for  a  walk,  and  for  writing  a  letter.  He  took  the 
former  in  the  morning,  sat  down  to  write  the  other  in  the  after- 
noon. He  had  been  gradually  coming  to  the  conclusion,  amid 
heart-breaking  regrets,  that  he  should  not  be  justified  in  giving  up 
his  situation.  He  had  sought  very  earnestly  for  light,  prayed 
passionately  for  leave  to  undertake  the  missionary  work,  had  waited 
for  that  leave,  but  felt  now  that  it  was  not,  would  not  be  given. 
He  wrote  accordingly  to  that  effect  to  Fortescue,  thanking  him 
more  fervently  than  ever ;  described  briefly  his  longing  and  disap- 
pointment, and  ended  by  saying — "  But  I  cannot  come,  Harry.  It 
is  not  right.  Do  you  remember  your  last  words  to  me  ?  Well,  I  do 
not  '  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  '  saying  '  Go  up  ! '  "  The  bells  rang 
out  for  evening  worship,  and  he  left  this  letter,  unfinished,  in  his 
writing-desk,  meaning  to  send  it  next  day.  Then  he  went  to  the 
Independent  Chapel  before  alluded  to.  When  the  devotional  ser- 
vice was  ended,  and  the  preacher  rose,  Gerald  listened  to  his 
sermon  with  strained  attention,  for  the  words  of  the  text  were — 
"Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side?  Let  him  come  unto  me." 
(Exod.  xxxii.,  26.)  Then  for  nearly  an  hour  the  preacher  poured 
forth  a  powerfully  argumentative,  and  yet  most  impassioned  appeal 
to  his  hearers,  based  on  the  duty  of  obeying  the  Divine  invitation  to 
fight  on  the  Lord's  side.  Gerald  listened  with  his  whole  heart,  and 
never  wavered  after  that.  He  did  not  then  and  there  positively  vow 
to  undertake  the  missionary  work ;  but  he  felt  that  during  that 
evening  service  he  had  received  the  call  he  waited  for,  and  the 
letter  he  had  written  to  Harry  was  never  sent.  In  a  few  days  he 
wrote  another,  saying  he  was  now  resolved,  for  he  had  heard  the 
voice  saying  "  Go  up,"  and  he  would  put  his  hand  to  the  missionary 
plough,  never  to  turn  back. 

In  these  days  many  would  call  him  superstitious.  Can  anyone 
act  as  if  religion  were  to  him  a  reality  without  being  considered 
superstitious  by  some  people  ? 
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The  intelligence  of  the  resignation  of  his  office,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  sent  a  throb  of  delight  equally  to  the  heart  of  good  Mr. 
Horton,  the  senior  clerk,  and  to  that  of  young  Mr.  Inkpen,  who 
was  anxiously  longing  to  be  the  junior.  The  one  saw  relief 
from  intolerable  worries  ;  the  latter  beheld  a  vista  opening  through 
it  of  interminable  prosperity.  Gerald  turned  his  back  on  the  town 
with  a  sensation  of  thankfulness  such  as  he  had  scarcely  ever  known 
before.  Could  he  not  have  languidly  vowed  eternal  friendship  with 
the  coachman,  and  did  he  not  find  himself  patting  the  very  horses' 
necks  that  had  drawn  him  out  of  Grimsley  ?  Yet,  in  truth,  like  a 
released  prisoner  emaciated  with  fasting  and  rigorous  confinement, 
he  was  full  of  aches  and  pains,  with  little  inclination  for  making 
merry  on  his  release.  But  he  thankfully  thought,  "At  all  events  I 
am  free!"  There  was  still  enough  youthful  folly  left  in  him  to 
make  it  seem,  while  coming  up  that  morning  to  town,  as  if  the 
"  Inferno"  were  behind  and  heaven  before  him.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  very  far  wrong.  There  was  an  old  promise  singing  in  his  ear 
which  said,  "  Even  the  captives  of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away, 
and  the  prey  of  the  terrible  shall  be  delivered,  for  I  will  contend 
with  him  that  contendeth  with  thee,  and  I  will  save  thy  children." 

"  I  have  been  delivered  from  my  own  bonds,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  and  I  rather  think  I'll  try  my  best  to  deliver  others  from  theirs 
also."  And  then  he  thought,  if  only — if  he  could  but  have  brought 
Alfred  out  of  his  dreary  captivity  too.  The  thought  that  he  was 
leaving  him  behind  was  a  bitter  drop  in  his  cup,  even  in  that  hour  of 
relief  and  thankfulness. 

There  were  two  places  and  one  person  in  Grimsley  which  and 
whom  he  left  with  respectful  regret,  rather,  indeed,  with  a  sort  of 
reverent  affection.  One  of  the  places  was  the  old  parish  church 
which  he  passed  as  he  left  the  town,  and  outside  of  which  he  stood 
one  night  not  by  him  to  be  forgotten — the  other  was  the  chapel 
where  he  had  heard  sermons  that  had  influenced  him  for  his  whole 
future  life,  and  certainly  had  redeemed  him  out  of  present  misery, 
while  the  person  in  question  was  the  minister  who  had  preached 
those  sermons,  and  had  talked  to  him  as  helpfully  as  he  had 
preached. 

In  speaking  to  him  once  about  ministerial  and  missionary  work, 
Gerald  said,  "Is  it  very  exhausting  ?"  "All  I  know,"  answered 
the  minister,  "  is  that  I  work  a  great  deal  harder  for  my  Master 
than  I  would  for  any  earthly  master."  And  though  Gerald  saw  that 
he  was  wearing  himself  out,  not  slowly,  in  his  incessant  labours  of 
Christian  piety  and  love,  the  conversations  he  had  with  him,  above 
all,  the  reality  and  earnestness  of  the  man's  piety  and  love,  had 
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more  powerful  influence  than  he  was  perhaps  aware  of  in  leading 
Gerald  to  wish  for  such  an  occupation  himself.  He  could  no 
longer  think  the  Christian  ministry  vulgar  when  he  saw  it  hallowed 
by  such  a  life,  and  used  for  such  infinitely  blessed  purposes. 
But  he  did  not  altogether  relish  the  good  minister's  theology,  and 
it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  his  sojourn  at  Grimsley  that  he  over- 
came his  repugnance  to  making  himself  known  to  anyone,  or 
ventured  to  make  even  this  minister's  acquaintance. 

It  so  happened  that  Gerald's  senior  asked  him  if  he  would  mind 
going  round  by  Ely  on  his  way  to  London,  to  present  a  bill  just 
due  from  a  ticklish  customer.     This  Arlington  politely  consented- 
to  do,  seeing  that  he  was  always  glad  to  oblige  anybody.     "And 
then,"  thought  he,  "  I  can  stop  an  hour  in  Cambridge." 

Cambridge  stood  exactly  where  it  had  done  in  happier  days.  Its 
streets  and  colleges  were  unchanged.  Gerald  wandered  among 
the  once  familiar  precincts  with  a  strange  feeling  of  wonder  and 
heaviness  of  heart.  The  old  quadrangle  at  Caius,  and  the  spacious 
courts  of  Trinity,  the  gardens  of  St.  John,  the  bridges — yes,  they 
were  certainly  all  there  !  And  they  were  peopled  much  as  of  yore. 
Many  of  the  very  same  Professors,  the  identical  porters  and  gyps — 
with  just  as  many  stately  "  Fellows  "  stepping  along,  and  hastening 
under-grads,  all  of  them  actually  still  wearing  their  caps  and 
gowns.  It  was  very  curious — like  waking  up  after  a  troubled 
dream.  All  the  miseries  he  had  gone  through — they  could  not  be 
real.  "  See  what  calm  unbroken  peace  and  quiet  reigns  here  in 
these  courts  and  cloisters.  What  a  grand,  calm,  intellectual  life  !  " 
It  was  like  gazing  on  the  face  of  the  Sphinx — yet  a  Sphinx  in 
whom  Doubt  was  Socratic — with  serene  human  sympathies,  and 
with  some  divine  aspirations  just  faintly,  sweetly,  indicated 
beneath  the  stony  repose.  The  troubles  of  his  life  appeared 
to  slink  away  into  unreality  and  dreams  before  the  august 
presence  of  that  glorious  incarnation  of  Intellectual  Life  and 
Peace.  To  him,  standing  there  on  the  bridge  of  Trinity 
Gardens,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  morbid  fears  and 
wretchedness,  disease,  remorse,  and  ruin.  Truly  University  life  is 
a  great  success.  Empires  might  rise  and  fall.  Banks  might  break. 
Garottings,  hangings,  and  evictions  might  be  going  briskly  forward, 
far,  far  away.  But  here,  as  in  a  Celestial  Valley,  none  of  these 
things  could  move  the  tranquil  denizens  of  those  college  homes. 
Morning  and  evening  chapels  were  kept ;  the  sacred  grass  in 
Trinity  quadrangles  had  been  rolled  and  mown  as  usual.  Lectures 
were  being  duly  given.  Undergraduates  met  cosily  together  over 
their  wine.      Professors,  and   fellow-commoners    and  all   sorts  of 
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dons  did  the  same — slipping  in  and  out  of  each  other's  rooms, — 
turning  in  and  out  of  halls,  and  cloisters,  and  gardens,  side  by 
side,  as  securely  as  if  the  Millenium  had  actually  commenced. 
"And  ye  shall  go  in  and  out,"  murmured  Gerald,  "and  find  pas- 
ture. O,  ye  gownsmen  of  Cambridge  and  of  Oxford  !  what  a 
wonderful  world  is  yours.  Talk  of  success  ! — college  life — lhat  is 
the  great  success!  Carlyle's  'Horse  Guards' — what  are  they  com- 
pared to  it  ?  When  will  my  beloved  Alma  Mater,  there,  in  Old 
Gower  Street,  come  up  to  it !"  thought  Gerald.  Yet,  in  later  life, 
Gerald  learned  how  many  a  resident  Fellow  wearies,  with  ineffable 
desire,  for  the  action  and  the  change  of  the  outer  world  ;  while 
those  who  yield  to  that  longing,  and  enter  the  busy  world,  have 
often  bitterly  to  regret  that  they  had  not  been  better  furnished  at 
those  Universities  for  the  action  and  conflicts,  the  duties  and  the 
triumphs  of  that  world  !* 

Gerald  Arlington  at  length  looked  at  his  watch,  raised  his  head 
from  the  magic  basin  of  water,  wondered  which  was  the  dream  and 
which  the  reality,  and  was  soon  being  rattled  away  towards  London; 
strengthened  and  refreshed  for  a  time  by  his  plunge  into  the  haunts 
where  he  had  been  so  immeasurably  happy  years  before  ;  but  more 
keenly  alive  by  the  contrast  than  ever  to  the  still  comparatively 
desolate  outlook,  and  his  inward  haunting  misery. 

But  then  came  the  invigorating  consciousness  of  having  devoted 
himself  to  a  beneficent  work  in  a  thoroughly  unselfish  spirit.  For, 
doubtless,  there  is  no  greater  refreshment  to  man's  soul  than  un- 
selfish beneficence  and  self-sacrificing  love.  Next  to  that  comes 
the  happiness  of  friendship  and  of  love.  And  if  Arlington  had  less 
hope  now  than  ever  of  the  blessedness  of  married  life,  had  he  not 
the  bracing,  noble  joy  before  him  of  frequent  intercourse  with  the. 
tried  friend,  whom  he  had  loved  so  long  and  well  ? 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


"There's  the  carriage!"  exclaimed  Harry,  as  he  and  Gerald 
alighted  from  the  Dorking  coach  on  a  pleasant  evening  in  May, 
soon  after  Arlington's  return  to  London.     For,  of  course,  one  of 

*   But  what  n  wonderful  improvement  has  recently  been  effected  in  the  Univer- 
sities' scheme  of  studies  and  honours. 
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Gerald's  earliest  holidays  after  coming  to  town  was  employed  in 
visiting  Neville  Court,  where  his  aunt  was  longing  to  see  and  talk 
with  him  once  again.  "  Yes,  and  the  ladies  have  honoured  us  by 
coming  too." 

A  very  happy  meeting  for  all  parties. 

"  Well,"  thought  Gerald,  as  they  entered  the  park  gates,  and  the 
barouche  rolled  along  the  drive  between  the  smooth  turf  and  its 
noble  beech  trees,  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  gardeners  quietly  rolling 
the  green  sward  between  the  lovely  beds  of  flowers,  while  Miss 
Fortescue's  favourite  little  spaniel,  Tiny,  came  frisking  and  barking 
to  greet  them,  "  there  are  many  symbols  in  this  world  to  tell  us  of 
a  better."  It  seemed  to  him  marvellously  like  arriving  at  one  of 
the  "  Father's  many  mansions,"  after  all  the  trials  of  life's  journey 
were  past,  with  only  rest  and  peace,  love  and  beauty,  and  joy 
remaining  for  the  pilgrim  throughout  eternity.  But  he  well  knew 
it  was  the  darkness  through  which  he  had  passed  that  made  the 
present  time  speak  to  him  thus  divinely. 

Yet  even  in  that  hour  of  peace  two  or  three  very  painful  thoughts 
were  awakened  by  the  familiar  sights.  Where  was  the  poor  outcast 
girl  wandering  now,  who  had  once  been  so  tenderly  cared  for  by 
the  ladies  who  were  welcoming  him  thus  lovingly  ?  And  where 
was  the  unhappy  brother  of  his  fascinating  Leila?  And  how  was  his 
beloved,  herself,  bearing  her  cross  in  her  lonely  exile  ?  Then  the 
comfort  came  of  reflecting  that  he  was  at  last  going  to  do  what 
in  him  lay  to  save  others  from  either  Jessy  Shalford's  or  Feather- 
stone's  dreary  fate ;  and  God  might  at  length  give  him  Leila  as  a 
helpmate  in  his  work. 

After  dinner  and  tea,  where  all  were  respectably  cheerful  and 
even  merry,  Gerald,  leaving  Harry  with  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room,  strolled  out  upon  the  lawn,  by  starlight,  among  the  flowers, 
listening  to  the  nightingales  and  the  fall  of  waters,  while  a  sense 
of  infinite  peace  and  gratitude,  and  of  love  beyond  that  of  earth, 
stole  into  his  weary  soul.  It  had  never  been  so  easy  to  fulfil  the 
first  and  great  commandment  before. 

"  What  a  change  !  "  thought  he.  "  This  kind  welcome — the 
memories  of  Grimsley  only  like  those  of  a  miserable  dream,  past 
and  gone.  I  suppose  we  shall  wake  up  some  day,  by-and-by,  and 
find  the  torturing  dream  of  earthly  life  has  done  a  good  work  in 
us,  and  prepared  us  for  the  waking  reality.  Surely  there  is  a  gospel 
of  "good  news"  to  preach  in  some  fashion,  and  I  know  I  shall 
and  the  way  opened.  I  can  speak  now  of  a  '  redeeming  God  ' — 
one  who  delivers  His  people  out  of  bondage  when  the  time  lias 
come  !    '  Oh  that  men  would  praise  Him  for  His  goodness  and  for 
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His  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men.'  Those  people  in 
there  are  very  kind.  There's  love  to  be  had  still — not  mere  desolate, 
lonely  darkness  now.  If  I  only  knew  that  she,  my  own,  were 
happy !  But  were  this  really  heaven,  she  would  certainly  be 
coming  from  behind  those  clumps  of  old  trees,  like  the  moon  from 
its  cloud  ;  or,  by-the-by,  better  still,  like  poor  Sancho's  vision  of  the 
fair  Dulcinea  jumping  up  from  behind  a  furze-bush,  when  he 
found  his  master  was  really  intending  to  die.  Well,  some  how 
or  other,  my  beloved  Dulcinea  would  certainly  not  be  far  off  if 
earth  and  its  troubles  were  fled  for  ever,  and  I  were  pardoned,  and 
whatever  is  meant  by  being  saved  ....  Yet,  would  to  God 
she  were  near  me  now !  And  then  if  I  could  only  know  that  her 
brother  and  poor  Jessy  were  being  drawn  out  of  their  sins  and 
sorrows,  as  well  as  myself.  Aye,  that  would  be  just  perfect !  But, 
after  all,  perhaps"  (with  a  great  sigh)  "  it  is  better  waiting  for  that 
meeting,  my  Lilybell,  till  we  really  do  reach  heaven." 

Like  many  other  troubled  souls,  he  seemed  to  want  a  breath  of 
the  world  above  before  he  could  be  able  to  enjoy  even  heaven  itself 
on  earth.  Finally,  he  reflected,  with  immense  satisfaction,  that  he 
could  probably  get  Miss  Fortescue  to  send  some  message  from  him 
to  Miss  Featherstone,  which  would  help  that  young  lady  to  wait 
cheerfully  for  the  bridal  day.  And  in  the  meantime  he  had  work 
enough  to  do  over  which  both  she  and  "the  angels  of  God"  might 
haply  one  day  rejoice. 

While  he  wandered  about  the  grounds  thus  communing  with 
himself,  Fortescue  was  answering  many  inquiries  about  him  in  the 
drawing-room.  Harry  had  to  admit  that  his  friend  was  very  much 
out  of  sorts,  but  thought  when  he  got  fairly  to  work  in  his  new 
"  mission"  he  would  soon  be  all  right  again. 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  observed  Ellen,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  finished  an  air 
of  Beethoven's,  "  I  hope  that  he  and  my  darling  will  make  a  match 
of  it  at  last.  She  will  have  a  hard  trial  of  it  though,  I  fear,  at  first, 
when  she  gets  my  letter  telling  her  all  about  this  mission  ;  and 
when  her  father  hears  of  it  he  will  be " 

"  Stumped,  as  we  remark  at  the  wickets,  and  as  you  were  doubt- 
less wishing  to  observe,"  interposed  her  brother.  "  Don't  be 
ashamed.  For  my  part,  I  wish — I  know  what.  Though,  perhaps, 
I  would  not  imprison  the  old  gentleman  quite  for  life  with  hard 
labour." 

'*You  had  better  not,  Harry  !  But  it  will  be  a  sad  push  back- 
wards. I'm  afraid  that  young  Austrian  count  has  turned  up  again, 
and  Mr.  Featherstone,  you  know,  would  very  much  like  him  for  a 
son-in-law,  and  that  diminishes   the  slight  turn  he  was  taking  in 
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Gerald's  favour.  Hence  I  thought  it  better  to  ask  her  to  say  nothing 
about  the  '  mission '  just  yet,  even  to  her  mother,  till  we  see  how 
it  answers.     But  tell  me,  do  you  think  it  will  succeed  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  splendidly  !  There'll  be  lots  of  mistakes  made,  and 
a  great  deal  of  good  done,  and  Gerry  will  be  immensely  hard- 
worked  and  bothered  and  happy,  and  some  day  such  heaps  of 
people  will  be  admiring  him  and  contributing  to  his  cupboard,  that 
he'll  have  enough  to  propose  on  to  Miss  Featherstone ;  and  then 
the  fair  Lily  of  the  Vale  will  faint  with  joy  to  hear  of  it,  and  then 
old  Featherstone  will  swear  like  a  trooper,  and  then  shortly  after 
the  wicked  old  buffer  will  bring  her  round  by  weeping  tears  of 
penitence  over  her,  and  then  he'll  come  down  with  a  magnificent 
bride-cake  and  splendid  trousseau." 

"  You  are  very  vulgar,  Harry,  but  I  daresay  good  will  be  done," 
replied  Ellen,  resisting  a  laugh,  "and  I  shall  gladly  help,  as  I  told 
you;  but  you  know  I  don't  like  the  principle  you  are  going  on  with 
this  'mission.'  It  ought  to  be  in  connection  with  the  London  City 
Mission,  or  at  least  with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  or  of  the 
district,  Harry." 

"  Ah,  there  you  get  out  of  your  depth,  old  lady,  though  of  course 
I  admire  the  theory  immensely ;  but  I've  got  an  ally  in  this  lawless, 
yet  amiable  and  accomplished  Puritan,  MissTylney.  Stand  up,  my 
dear  madam,  for  lawless  Christian  enterprise." 

"  Not  I,  you  rebel  ;   I'm  wholly  for  law " 

"  Ah,  exactly ;  you  see  Miss  Ellen,  we're  for  a  Higher  Law — a 
Higher  Archbishop  than  yours — that's  all  ;  not  but  what  I  like 
going  to  church."  ("I'm  not  sorry  for  that,"  remarked  Miss 
Tylney  parenthetically.)  "I  always  feel  the  better  for  those 
prayers.  In  fact,"  he  continued,  in  an  undertone,  "  it's  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  me  going  at  all." 

"Well,  I  like  to  think  that  you  and  your  friend,  Harry,"  said 
Ellen,  looking  up  at  him  with  one  of  her  earnest,  pleading  glances, 
"may  help  a  little  to  hasten  the  time  when  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  shall  find  some  meeting  place  where  the  Divine  Head 
of  the  Church  may  bind  us  all  together  under  His  own  loving  yoke." 

"  Amen  !  "  said  Harry. 

"  And  where  human  ecclesiastical  institutions  shall  coincide  with 
His  kingdom,"  added  Miss  Tylney.  "  Oh,  Nelly !  I  do  believe 
that  time  will  come." 

"  God  grant  it !"  replied  Ellen.  "  I  think  our  domestic  ecclcsias- 
ticism,  at  all  events,  harmonizes  pretty  well  with  your  ideal.  So  call 
your  friend  in,  Harry,  and  ring  for  the  servants." 

"  Here  he  comes,"  said  Harry.    "  For  heaven's  sake  dont  let  him 
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think  we've  been  talking  about  him,  or  he'll  exclaim,  in  a  rage 
(metaphorically  speaking),  as  he  did  the  other  day  to  me,  that  we 
are  making  a  ridiculous  deal  too  much  fuss  about  him !" 

Next  day  Arlington  had  a  talk  with  Reedham,  who,  of  course, 
recognized  him  again,  and  received  his  very  genuine  sympathy  with 
respectful  gratitude.  Fortescue  had  told  the  young  man  how  much 
distressed  Mr.  Arlington  had  been  to  hear  of  Jessy's  elopement, 
and  how  hard  he  had  worked  to  discover  her.  As  Harry  found 
that  Reedham  did  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  gentleman  with 
whom  his  sweetheart  had  been  so  much  "took  up"  at  Longbeach. 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  explaining  to  him  that  it  was  Miss  Tylney's 
nephew,  or  in  preparing  him  to  meet  him  when  he  came  to  Neville 
Court.  Still,  both  in  talking  with  Reedham,  and  afterwards  with 
his  aunt,  Gerald  felt  keenly  how  mischievous  his  influence  over  the 
poor  girl  had  been,  when  it  might,  and  ought,  to  have  been  only 
elevating  and  strengthening — preparing  her  to  meet  and  rise  above 
— instead  of  succumbing  to  any  temptations  she  met  with. 

Here,  he  saw  more  painfully  than  ever,  had  been  another  great 
opportunity  for  good  worse  than  wasted,  and  irrecoverably  lost. 
"  God  help  me  to  make  amends  !"  was  the  only  thought  that  could 
comfort  him. 

Two  or  three  weeks  of  refreshing  change  at  Neville  Court  had 
passed  away,  and  Gerald  having  returned  to  London,  though  much 
recruited,  began  to  feel  the  pressure  after  a  time  of  his  missionary 
work  tell  rather  heavily  upon  his  mind  and  body.  He  did  not  seem 
at  length  to  be  making  any  progress,  and  he  could  not  help  being 
sometimes  profoundly  dejected  and  disgusted  to  find  that  morbid 
miseries,  like  the  poet's  "  atra  cura,"  cannot  be  permanently  baffled 
or  escaped  by  any  change  of  scene,  or  even  of  occupation — that 
they  eat  into  the  nervous  system,  and  affect  the  brain,  and  thence 
the  mind,  long  after  reason,  or  even  faith  have  wholly  disposed  of 
the  folly,  faithlessness,  and  fears  that  may  have  originated  them  ; 
nay,  that  they  seem  to  get  a  firmer  hold  of  the  system  as  years  pass 
on,  unless  they  are  utterly  exorcised.  Gerald  learnt,  in  fact,  that  if 
the  head  of  the  serpent  be  not  really  crushed,  it  is  of  no  use  merely 
amputating  its  tail. 

Time  went  on,  however,  as  usual,  whether  we  move  forward 
smoothly  or  sorely.  According  to  his  wont,  of  late  years,  Gerald 
worked — worked  on  wisely  or  foolishly — but  still  kept  working  on  in 
one  way  or  the  other,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  that,  at  all 
events,  was  decidedly  sensible.  Harry  gave  him  all  the  help  he  could ; 
but  he  was  getting  into  a  "  sweet  little  practice,"  and  was  bound 
to  attend  to  it.    Then  he  often  felt  bothered  by  Gerald's  difficulties. 
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and  most  of  all  by  Gerald  himself.  Probably  the  latter  expected  too 
much  of  his  friend ;  and,  in  his  weakness  and  suffering,  leaned 
more  heavily  on  him  than  his  said  friend  thought  right.  Not  that 
he  would  not  have  willingly  borne  a  much  heavier  burden  for  his 
old  chum,  if  it  would  have  done  him  any  real  good,  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  ought  to 
decline  any  portion  of  it.  But  at  length  he  determined  that  it  was 
bad  for  Gerald  himself  to  droop  so  much  under  his  load,  and 
to  consult  him,  the  doctor,  so  often  concerning  his  plans  and 
perplexities. 

One  evening  in  November,  about  10  p.m.,  Arlington  was  dragging 
himself  wearily  home  to  his  humble  lodgings  in  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street,  which  were  not  far  from  Harry's  more  ambitious  "apart- 
ments "  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  when  passing  along  the  Strand, 
he  leant  against  a  lamp-post  for  a  minute  to  rest.  Of  course  he 
was  not  left  long  undisturbed;  such  an  act  indicated  him  to  be  fair 
game  at  once.  Often  as  he  had  had  before  to  repel  the  loathsome 
advances  to  which  gentlemen  are  still  exposed  in  every  leading 
thoroughfare  of  England's  large  towns,  to  England's  infinite 
disgrace,  there  was  something  specially  painful  to  him  in  them  that 
night,  coming  as  they  did  upon  shattered  nerves  and  morbid  weak- 
ness. He  turned  fiercely,  almost  savagely,  on  the  girl  who  had 
accosted  him,  and  dashing  off  the  hand  she  had  laid  on  his  arm, 
he  exclaimed,  "Woman,  have  you  no  shame  left!"  As  he  flung 
himself  away,  he  heard  her  mocking,  hysterical  laugh,  as  she 
answered,  "  Oh,  la  !  there's  a  fuss,  my  cove  !  " 

"  Is  that  the  way,"  thought  Arlington  to  himself,  as  he  went  on 
his  way,  "  in  which  these  poor  creatures  are  to  be  reclaimed  ?  I'm 
as  unfit  for  a  missionary  as  for  anything  else  in  this  dismal  world. 
I'm  doing  no  good,  and  not  likely  to.  Any  woman  I  have  ever 
known  might  have  sunk  as  low  as  that  poor  wretch  under  suitable 
training — even  as  I  might  have  been  like  that  specimen  of 
humanity,"  glancing  at  a  young  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  who  was 
being  dragged  along  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  by  two  police- 
men, fighting  in  drunken  blindness  with  his  arms,  while  for  a  few 
minutes  he  let  his  legs  be  trailed  on  the  ground. 

Arlington  could  not  go  home,  and  knocked  at  his  friend's  brass- 
plated  door  instead. 

"Well,  Harry,  boy,"  said  he,  as  he  dropped  wearily  on  a  chair, 
'I  can't  stand  this  much  longer.  I  fear  I'm  just  utterly  helpless 
before  this  huge  terrible  mass  of  evil  and  wickedness." 

"You  haven't  got  to  cure  it  all,"  quietly  answered  the  doctor, 
scarcely  lifting  his  head  from  his  book. 
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"  True,  but  I  can  do  just  nothing — nothing.  There's  our  ragged 
school — so  horridly  discouraging — and  the  people  I  call  on  only 
care  to  talk  about  their  sicknesses  or  quarrels,  or  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  I'm  even  afraid  to  take  out  my  pocket  handkerchief,  for 
they're  always  watching — that  is,  the  women — to  see  if  my  hand  is 
going  into  my  pocket  to  help  pay  their  rent."  Gerald's  very  dismal 
smile  made  his  friend  laugh  a  little,  but  it  was  rather  scornfully. 

"And  I'm  doing  nothing  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  all  the  misery 
and  sin  around  us.  Just  look  at  the  state  of  our  great  thorough- 
fares— the  Strand,  Haymarket,  and  Regent  Street." 

"Confoundedly  bad,  I  know,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  But  what  is  there  that  would  have  saved  my  sister — your  sister — 
or  poor  little  Jessy  Shalford  from  walking  those  streets,  if  they  had 
been  brought  up  as  many  of  the  brazen-faced  girls  I  see  every 
night  have  been." 

"  Poor,  poor  Jessy  !    You  can  hear  nothing  of  her  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Gerald,  and  his  face  darkened  yet  more. 

"Well,  Gerry,  it's  no  good  groaning,  as  I've  often  respectfully 
ventured  to  indicate.  I  see  lots  of  physical  disease  every  day  which 
I  can't  cure.  It's  not  expected  of  any  of  us,  I  guess,  to  cure  it  all ; 
but  I  can  work  away  at  a  cure  here  and  there,  and  a  few  dozens  in 
the  hospital." 

"Aye,"  cried  Gerald,  with  feverish  eagerness;  "but  you've  got 
your  medical  training,  and  scientific  skill,  and  your  pharmacopoeia, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"  Precious  little  good  that  often  is." 

"Well,  I'm  done  up.  What  on  earth  to  do  I  can't  tell.  You 
must  tell  me." 

"  I'll  tell  you  this,  Gerry,"  said  the  Doctor,  considerably  irritated, 
"  You'll  never  do  any  good,  I  begin  to  think,  either  for  yourself,  or 
any  mortal  being.  If  you  mean  to  go  on  in  this  way,  you  had  better 
go  and  hang  yourself  at  once  !  " 

"  Good-night !"  said  Gerald,  taking  his  hat  and  leaving  the  room. 
Neither  of  the  men  had  very  quiet  slumbers  that  night. 

Harry  was  in  Arlington's  room  the  next  morning  by  breakfast- 
time,  holding  out  his  hand,  and  saying: — 

"Ax  your  pardon,  young  man.  I  was  confoundedly  ill-tempered 
last  night ;  but  don't  mind  it." 

"  Not  I,  my  doctor,  not  I.  Besides,  '  the  kettle  began  it.'  I've 
no  business  to  bore  you  in  that  way ;  but,  oh  !  it's  weary  work." 

"  So  it  is,  Gerry.  I  can't  conceive  what's  to  be  done,"  and  he 
scanned  rather  anxiously  the  wasted  features  of  his  friend. 

"  Do  you  suffer  from  your  old  special  trouble  still,  Gerry  ? " 
(A  pause.) 
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"  Yes,"  said  Gerald,  at  length,  drooping  his  head,  and  saying 
the  word  as  if  it  choked  him.     (Another  longer  pause.) 

"  Have  I  or  Dr.  Roberts  done  anything  to  cure  your  bodily 
ailments  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit.     Thank'ee  all  the  same." 

"  I  must  try  again  at  them — but  as  to  your  mental  troubles  ?" 

"  Pray  hold  your  peace  about  them,  my  Hal." 

"  It's  no  good  going  on  in  this  way,"  said  Harry  at  length,  with 
very  genuine  pity,  but  involuntarily  something  like  contempt  would 
mingle  with  it.  "  I  thought  you  had  got  spells  of  power  which 
exorcised  the  demons.     You  said  so." 

"  I  thought  so.  I  still  recognize  all  the  grand  truths  which  have 
been  so  valuable  to  me.  I  should  have  been  in  a  far  worse  state 
without  them.  But  I  only  recognize  them.  I  don't  realize  them  ; 
at  least,  when  I  most  need  them.     They  are  not  a  reality  to  me." 

Neither  spoke  for  about  ten  minutes.  At  length  Gerald  rose,  and 
walking  up  and  down,  said,  rather  hesitatingly,  "  I  can't  help 
feeling  sometimes  as  if  I  should  be  all  right  again  if  I  could  go 
back  to  novel-writing,  and  get  my  play  acted." 

"  Oh,  bother  !"  cried  Harry. 

"  You  can't  be  more  vexed  to  hear  me  talk  so  than  I  am  ashamed 
to  do  it,  Harry,  and  I  don't  mean  it's  more  than  a  passing  fancy 
sometimes.  I  know  it  cannot  be  done  ;  and,  what  is  more,"  here 
his  voice  again  sank,  "  I  know  if  it  could  it  wouldn't  cure  me." 

"But,  Gerald,"  continued  Harry,  after  another  pause,  "isn't  all 
this  dreary  state  you've  got  back  into  partly  the  consequence  of 
what  I  warned  you  against  months  ago  down  at  Grimsley — I  mean 
your  unfortunate  habit  of  always  looking  at  everything  through 
black  spectacles  ?  Those  verses  you  wrote  at  Neville  Court  are 
just  a  sample  of  what  I  mean.  How  can  you  be  healthy  in  body 
or  mind  if  you're  always  taking  gloomy  views  of  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  Drury  Lane,  and  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  ? 
Without  fortitude,  I  imagine,  there  can  be  no  cheerfulness,  and 
without  cheerfulness  not  much  health." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  true,  of  course,"  replied  Gerald,  dejectedly. 
"  But  can't  you  suppose  I  see  everything  in  black  just  because  I  am 
altogether  out  of  health,  body  and  soul." 

"  Aye,  but  you  let  the  habit  lay  hold  of  you,  Gerald,  before  you 
were  out  of  sorts,  in  the  bodily  man,  at  all  events.  Don't  you 
remember  I  used  to  slang  you  about  it  years  ago  ? — and  it  was  one 
great  cause,  I  believe,  of  all  your  ailments,  spiritual  and  physical. 
For  heaven's  sake  do  fight  against  it,  Gerry.  It  is  a  damnable  (I 
use  the  word  Scripturally)  sin."     And  Gerald  knew  that  every  word 
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the  doctor  said  was  tiue.  "  You  ought  to  go  to  Brighton  or 
Broadstairs  for  a  week's  bathing." 

"  To  be  more  lonely  and  aimless,  and  therefore  miserable,  than 
ever,"  answered  Gerald.     "  You  can't  leave  town  now,  I  know." 

"No,"  replied  his  friend.  "  But  a  thought  strikes  me,  old  boy," 
cried  Harry,  after  another  pause,  "  why  not  get  up  some  interesting 
lectures  in  the  Mission  schoolroom,  of  an  evening,  about  poetry, 
art,  novels,  or  any  gammon  of  that  kind  you  felt  interested  in." 

Arlington  shook  his  head  despondingly. 

"  It  might  have  done  once — I  did  try  something  of  the  kind — but 
I  haven't  the  '  go '  in  me  for  it  now." 

"  Humph,  well  then  read  poetry  and  tales  to  them." 

"  Stuff!  they  won't  care  for  that;  and  if  they  would  it  wouldn't 
help  me  much.  I  want  to  be  writing  myself."  And  he  moved 
towards  the  door. 

"  Seems  to  me  its  a  gone  '  coon.'     Farewell !  " 

The  friends,  shook  hands  and  parted.  Harry  (desperately  out  of 
humour)  to  wait  at  home  for  patients,  Gerald,  very  miserable,  to 
look  into  his  Bible  and  pray  for  light.  Why  couldn't  he  have  read 
poetry  and  tales  to  the  poor  people  without  thinking  whether  he 
should  get  any  good  out  of  it  himself?  Was  he  growing  utterly 
selfish  in  his  misery  and  spiritual  hunger  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


"  What  !  are  you  alone  ?"  said  Miss  Fortescue  to  her  brother  as  he 
made  his  appearance  in  the  drawing-room  of  Neville  Court  the 
following  evening  (Saturday). 

"Yes  ;  Gerry  wouldn't  come."     This  was  said  rather  sulkily. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter?" 

"  Oh  !  nothing  particular." 

Two  young  ladies  staying  for  their  usual  little  holiday  with  Miss 
Fortescue  now  entered,  and  nothing  further  was  said  on  the  subject 
till  the  visitors  had  retired  for  the  night,  when  Miss  Tylney  begged 
Harry  to  tell  them  a  little  more  about  her  nephew. 

"Oh!  he's  not  at  all  well,  1  fear;   but   he  never  will   be  till  his 
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mind  is  set  right,"  answered  Harry.  "  He's  getting  into  his  old 
desponding,  morbid  ways.  There's  an  ineradicable  tendency  in 
him,  I  fear,  to  look  on  himself  as  a  victim,  to  find  fault  with  every- 
thing, to  expect  that  everything  will  go  wrong,  and  rather  to  rejoice 
therein,  I  think,  than  otherwise.  I  suppose  that's  come  from 
writing  tragedies ! " 

"  I've  noticed  and  vexed  myself  over  that  tendency  ever  since  he 
was  taken  from  college,"  said  Miss  Tylney. 

"  It's  a  most  infernal — I  beg  pardon — it's  just  the  sort  of  habit  of 
mind,"  quoth  Harry,  "  to  make  a  fellow  the  victim  of  morbid  appre- 
hensions and  despondency — the  surest  soil  for  such  monomania  to 
grow  in,  I'm  certain." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he  presently,  as  they  all  sat  looking  into 
the  fire,  "  I  may  be  wrong — I'm  no  great  judge  of  these  things — I 
fancy  he  has  been  a  great  deal  too  fond  of  that  fellow  Byron's 
poetry." 

"  That,  I  fear,  is  perfectly  true,"  observed  Miss  Tylney. 

Thus  encouraged,  Harry  continued — "Too  fond,  in  fact,  of 
poetry  generally.  It's  nearly  all  full  of  this  morbid  repining  as, 
by-the-by,  he  once  pleaded  to  me  in  his  own  justification.  Some- 
times he  would  be  quoting — 

'  Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over,  &c,  &c.' 

then  I've  heard  him  softly  repeating,  '  Break,  break,  break.'  I 
don't  know  what.  Stones  by  the  roadside,  I  suppose,  for  that's 
what  he'll  come  to,  I  think." 

The  ladies  laughed,  which  relieved  their  feelings,  but  only  for  a 
short  time.  Harry  continued,  "  There's  a  piece  of  Coleridge's  (or 
rather  lots  of  them),  he's  often  quoted — an  'Ode  to  Dejection'  (hang 
the  fellow !  I  mean  Coleridge),  and  something  about  youth  and 
age.  and  the  blossoming  of  a  date  tree,  and  something  of  Schiller's 
about  the  Ideal,  and  heaps  of  rubbish,  besides,  Nelly." 

"  I'm  afraid,  I've  something  to  answer  for  in  all  this,"  said  Miss 
Tylney,  penitently.  "  I  see  the  error  now.  I  only  thought  at  the 
time  of  cultivating  his  love  of  poetry,  which  was  very  genuine,  and 
he  had  fine  imaginative  powers." 

"  Besides,  Harry,"  urged  his  sister,  "  all  poetry  is  not  despond- 
ing, and  it  is  meant  to  be  read  and  loved — yes,  and  quoted  too, 
whatever  you  dull-eyed  doctors  may  think.  Did  you  never  hear  of 
Wordsworth,  you  heretic  ?  or  of  his  glorious  poem,  '  The  Excur- 
sion,' which  contains,  as  the  gem  of  the  whole,  the  very  thing  you 
are  clamouring  for — viz.,  '  Despondency  Corrected.' " 

"  Ah  !  if  there's  anything  of  that   sort,"   replied    her   brother, 
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condescendingly,  "  it's  safe  for  my  praise.     But  isn't  he  the  fellow 
who  wrote  those  disgraceful  lines — 

'  We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness — 
But  thereof  comes  in  the  end,  despondency  and  madness  ?  '  " 

"  Exactly !  And  that's  why  he  could  write  '  The  Excursion,' 
and  correct  '  Despondency.'  '  In  that  he  had  suffered '  himself,  he 
was  '  able  to  succour'  others." 

"  I  see,  I  see.  But,  nevertheless,  as  for  the  great  bulk  of  your 
poetry,  I  don't  find  the  least  bit  of  good  in  it.  While  as  for 
imagination  generally,  it  seems  to  me  only  a  nuisance.  I'm 
certain  neither  soldiers,  sailors,  medical  men,  or  policemen  ought 
to  have  a  particle  of  it.  Only  see  how  enormously  it  adds  to  the 
terrors  of  what  a  fellow  has  to  battle  with  and  conquer.  I'm  quite 
sure  both  your  poetry  and  imaginative  faculties,  as  you  call  them, 
have  done  Gerald  Arlington  a  world  of  harm." 

"No,  no,"  urged  Miss  Tylney,  "it's  the  misdirection  of  his 
powers  that  has  done  him  harm." 

"  May-be.  At  all  events,  he's  had  troubles  enough  in  body  and 
soul  to  kill  most  men.  Some  folk  used  to  think  him  weak.  Judging 
him  merely  by  the  loads  he  has  carried  I  should  say  he's  one  of  the 
strongest  fellows  (in  spite  of  his  absurdities)  I  know.  And  though, 
by  constitution,  I  believe  him  to  be  desperately  timid,  I  know  of 
no  one  who  has  done  his  fighting  better,  on  the  whole. 

"The  courage  that  comes  from  principle,"  said  Ellen,  "in  a 
timid  man  seems  something  far  grander  than  that  which  is  merely 
the  result  of  constitutional  hardihood,  or  a  conventional  sense  of 
honour." 

"  I  should  think  so !  or,  from  ignorance  of  danger,  or  indiffer- 
ence to  consequences.  And  hence,  as  I'm  often  reminded  in  my 
practice,  a  woman's  courage  is  frequently  nobler  than  a  man's." 

"That  fits  with  what  I've  sometimes  thought,"  said  Ellen, 
"  that  there's  a  good  deal  of  the  womanly  element  in  Gerald 
Arlington." 

"  So  there  was  in  Shakespere,"  remarked  Miss  Tylney,  "  and  in 
all  true  poets,  I  believe." 

"In  our  Lord,  also,"  added  Ellen,  softly.  "Were  not  both  the 
masculine  and  feminine  elements  of  character  divinely  blended  in 
Him?" 

"  Thoroughly  true,  I  believe"  said  Harry,  emphatically,  "  Gerry's 
a  splendid  mixture,  though  not  well  shaken  up  at  present.  Excuse 
the  metaphor,  it's  not  shoppy,  because  I  don't  dispense." 

"  Yes,  poor  Gerry's  brave  and  strong.     He's   fought   well — but 
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he's  beaten  now.  And  there's  an  end  of  all  things.  Heigho ! 
But,"  he  muttered  half  to  himself,  "  he  hasn't  fought  against 
grumbling  as  he  ought  to  have  done — bother!" 

The  ladies  couldn't  help  smiling.     But  all  three  were  sad  enough. 

"  The  great  mistake  with  regard  to  Gerald,"  at  length  observed 
his  aunt,  "  I  can  see  now,  was  that  we  did  not  help  him  enough  to 
aim  (speaking  pedantically)  at  being  instead  of  at  doing — at  being 
brave  and  strong,  rather  than  at  doing  great  good  in  the  world  as 
Poet  or  Reformer,  Orator,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  as  you  say.  His 
dear  mother,  too,  thought,  and  made  him  think,  more  about 
1  fame,'  than  was  at  all  good  for  him." 

"  He  used  to  seem  to  me,  I  confess,  rather  egotistic,  years  ago," 
said  Ellen,  "though  his  wit,  and  talent,  and  most  pure,  loveable, 
I  must  say,  fascinating  disposition,  made  even  his  weaknesses 
charming.  But  I  thought  him  so  very  much  improved  in  all 
respects,  except  in  health  and  spirits,  when  he  was  here  last." 

"  Too  late — too  late  ! "  groaned  Harry. 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  Harry  ?  "  cried  Ellen. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  responded  Miss  Tylney.  "  I  would  give  worlds 
to  have  the  training  of  his  early  life  over  again,  now  I  see  our  fatal 
mistakes.  But  rely  on  it"  (she  spoke  earnestly,  but  her  voice 
trembled)  "  he  is  even  now  nobly  unfolding  his  true  higher  life." 

"  Well,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Harry  rather  savagely,  "  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is,  I  fear  that  somehow  or  other,  one  of  the  finest 
fellows  ever  born  has  been  spoiled  in  the  bringing  up,  and  he'll 
just  go  to  the  dogs  a  regular  wreck." 

"  Harry !  " 

"  I  tell  you  plainly  there's  no  more  to  be  done  for  him,  or  with 
him,  that  I  can  see."  Miss  Tylncy's  handkerchief  was  at  her  eyes, 
and  she  left  the  room. 

"  It's  cruel  of  you  to  talk  so,  Harry,  before  her." 

"I  can't  help  it.  Both  she  and  you  asked  me  to  speak  plainly. 
The  fact  is,  he  has  been  out  of  health  in  body  and  mind  a  long 
time,  and  I  can't  get  him  right.  One  of  the  worst  symptoms  is  his 
refusing  to  come  down  here.  I  shall  go  back  to  town  to-morrow, 
to  see  after  him."  The  speaker  took  two  or  three  turns,  and  then 
continued,  hurriedly,  "If  I  weren't  at  my  wits'  end  and  fonder  of 
him,  and  admire  him  more  than  cither  of  you,  I  shouldn't  say  all  I 
■do  about  him.  But  oh,  Nelly,  Nelly,  I'm  very  miserable  about  his 
-whole  state.  I  don't  know  what  will  come  next."  Something  like 
a  heavy  groan  escaped  from  the  broad  chest  of  the  speaker.  "  He's 
such  a  mixture  of  angel,  and  hero,  and  baby,  as  I  couldn't  have 
.imagined  possible." 

K   K 
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" Brother I  you  arc  too  hard  upon  him." 

"  Confound  it !  I  suppose  I  am.  But,  good  sister,  hasn't  he  got 
Leila  Featherstone's  love,  and  isn't  that  enough  to  make  a  fellow 
strong  and  happy  of,  and  by  itself?  Isn't  it  a  burning  shame  if  a 
man  can't  bear  and  do  anything  with  that  hope  and  knowledge?" 

"  Yet  how  little  chance  of  ever  marrying  her." 

"I  know,  1  know.  It's  all  wretched  and  miserable.  It  may  be 
more  trying — poor  fellow  ! — than  not  being  engaged  at  all." 

"  No,  Harry!"  This  was  said  very  emphatically,  almost  solemnly. 
He  looked  at  her  for  an  instant,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  remained  very  quiet ;  but  Ellen  knew  how  much  he  was 
suffering. 

"  Harry,"  she  said  at  length,  softly,  "  I  do  not  think  you  could 
have  made  her  happy.  She  is  interested  in  so  much  that  you  never 
cared  about,  dearest." 

"  Yes,  I  daresay  you  are  right."  He  kissed  her,  took  his  candle, 
and  went  to  bed. 


END    OF    PART   II. 


PART    III 


CHAPTER  I. 

Meanwhile  Gerald  was  pacing  up  and  down  his  little  sitting- 
room  during  that  Saturday  afternoon  with  a  fever  flush  on  his 
usually  pale  cheek  and  forehead,  which  spoke  of  the  wearing  strife 
within.      As  the   night  wore   on  he  gathered   himself  up  for  a 
desperate   conflict  with  all  that  he  felt  was  coming  on  him,  and 
crushing  him  down  with  a  sense  of  unspeakable  misery.     The 
Bible  lay  open  on  the  table  ;  the  histories,  the  promises  were  as 
plain  as  ever.    "  If  it  be  so,"  he  thought  to  himself — like  another 
luckless  sufferer  many  ages  ago — "  why  am  I  thus  ?  Why  are  not 
these  promises  fulfilled?     I  shall  just  go  out  of  my  mind,  after 
all;  I  know  it !     Why  was  I  brought  out  of  my  misery — seemed 
to  have  got  a  '  sound   mind  '  instead  of  this  '  spirit  of  fear,' — 
and  then   be  allowed  to  fall  back  into  this  horrid  state  again  ? 
.   .  .  But  is  not  this  exactly  the  weak,  ungrateful  complaining 
of  those   children  of  Israel,  who  taught  me  a  lesson  or  two  ? — 
just  like  their  grumbling  when  the  Lord  was  training  them  and 
caring  for  them  so  lovingly  in  the  wilderness  ?   .  .  .  One  thing, 
perhaps,  is  plain, — I  have  not  resisted,  not  fought  against  these 
accursed  follies   and  temptations  as  I   should  have  done.     But 
why  this  eternal  fight  against  tyrannies  and  fears  ?     It  is  worse 
than  living  in  South  Carolina  under  the  heel  of  a  slave-driver!" 
(Then  came  a  frantic  effort  at  resistance,  as  if  his  enemy  were 
visibly  there  before  him.)     "Tyrant!  devil!  folly!   sin! — what- 
ever thou  art,   I  will  not   be  thy   slave  !     I   am   not   thine,  but 
God's ;  He  has   redeemed   me.   .  .  I've   done   with  this   folly,  I 
will  be  free  !  "     And  for  the  moment  he  was.     Then  gradually  he 
relapsed  again  into  despondency,  and  at  last  broke  out  in  pas- 
sionate  exclamation — "  But  the   devil    is    too   strong  for  us,  or 
God  does  not    hear  us  !     How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?     God 
has  delivered  us   again  and  again,  yet  lets  us  suffer  still.     His 
redeemed,  as  they  are  called,  often  seem   to  suffer  most.     They 
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are  not  only  tortured  by  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  but  are 
crushed  by  it.  .  .  .  No  matter:  it  must  be  working  out  good  for 
us  somehow.  Yet  it  cannot  be  meant  that  any  man  should  be 
racked  in  this  way.  .  .  .  There  must  be  something  wanting — 
something  wrong.  That  wrong  must  be  in  myself — cannot  be 
in  God,  or  in  God's  arrangements.  He  does,  He  must  hear  us, 
and  care  for  us.  .  .  .  Father,  give  me  light !  give  me  health  ! 
give  me  peace,  or  death  !  I  cannot  bear  this  awful  burden 
longer ! " 

Truly,  "  to  be  weak  is  miserable."  But  though  the  man 
was  suffering  as  much  as  in  his  darkest  days  at  Grimsley, 
he  had  made  some  progress  since  then  ;  for  he  had  no  idea  now 
of  escaping  his  misery  by  suicide.  He  felt  utterly  in  despair, — 
had  not  the  slightest  glimmer  of  hope  either  from  God  or  man  ; 
and  yet,  in  trembling,  unfledged  faith,  resigned  himself  pas- 
sively, helplessly  into  God's  hands.  This  was  just  the  only  thing 
he  felt  he  could  do, — and  he  did  it. 

Harry  was  glad  enough  he  had  come  up  from  Neville  Court 
on  Sunday  afternoon  to  look  after  his  friend,  when  his  knock  at 
Gerald's  lodgings  was  answered. 

"  Oh,  sir,  I'm  so  thankful  you've  come — I  didn't  know  what 
to  do,"  said  the  landlady,  in  agitated  tones.  "  I'm  afraid  Mr. 
Artington  is  very  ill,  and  he  don't  know  me  ;  and  I've  sent  ever 
so  long  ago  for  our  doctor,  and  nobody's  come.  Oh,  dear!  I  am 
so  sorry  for  the  poor  gentleman  !  He's  been  ailing  a  long  time, 
I  fear,  and  scarce  eats  at  all." 

Harry  found  his  friend  in  high  fever,  raving  incoherently.  He 
saw  at  once  the  real  danger  of  the  case,  sent  for  Dr.  Roberts,  one 
of  the  physicians  at  his  hospital,  and  despatched  a  note  by 
special  messenger  the  next  morning  to  Miss  Tylney,  which 
brought  that  lady  swiftly  to  her  nephew's  bedside.  The  phy- 
sician came  promptly ;  agreed  with  Fortescue  it  was  rather  a 
serious  case,  and  after  giving  the  ordinary  remedies,  left  his 
younger  confrere  in  charge,  who  scarcely  left  his  friend's  room 
for  many  hours.  "  Illness  number  one,"  thought  he,  "  years 
ago,  did  not  do  him  much  good.  I  wonder  what  illness  number 
two  may  win  for  him.      Perhaps  release   trom  all  his  troubles." 

Then  he  went  to  the  eminent  senior  physician  of Hospital, 

and  got  him  to  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Roberts. 

It  was  very  sad  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  painful,  often  pas- 
sionate questionings,  and  calls  for  help,  which  came  from  poor 
Arlington's  parched  lips,  mingled  with  stern  defiance  of  imaginary 
foes,  snatches    of   poetry,  and   fitful   bursts  even  of  song  ;    the 
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latter  given  in  a  way  that  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  Harry, 
and  sent  Miss  Tylney  sobbing  out  of  the  room.  But  there  was 
one  thought  that  kept  recurring,  mingling  with  almost  all  his 
other  thoughts  :  "What  will  Leila  Featherstone  say  to  all  this  ? 
May  she  not  come  and  talk  to  me  a  little  bit — now,  now  at  last  ? 
Is  her  father  still  dead  against  me  ?  We  don't  ask  him  to  let  us 
marry — we  have  given  up  that ;  but  one  must  love,  and  why  not 
see  and  speak  to  each  other  sometimes  ?  Oh,  Harry,  my  boy,  it 
would  do  me  so  much  good  if  I  could  see  her,  just  for  a  minute, 

you  know "  but  he  rambled  on  in   low  murmurs,  or  raved  in 

this  manner,  evidently  often  without  recognizing  any  one  ;  and 
then  sometimes  he  would  make  a  touching  reference  to  all 
Harry's  kindness  and  friendship,  narrating  it  as  if  to  Leila 
herself,  or  to  his  aunt.  At  last,  about  midnight  on  the  eighth 
night,  while  only  Harry  was  watching  him,  after  lying  quiet  some 
time,  he  suddenly  started  up,  seized  Harry's  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
"But  I  must  see  her;  I  shall  never  get  well  if  I  don't.  .  .  . 
Why  do  you  stare  at  me  so  ?  Am  I  going  mad,  or  going  to  die  ? 
Then  let  me  see  her  once  before  I'm  dead,  or  worse,  that  I  may 

just  tell  her,  you  know,  how  I've  loved  her,  and — "  his  voice 

failed  ;  he  sank  back  on  the  pillow.  Harry's  resolution,  already 
half-formed,  was  quickly  taken.  When  the  physician  came  next 
morning,  on  his  way  to  the  hospital,  Harry  said,  "  Doctor,  do 
you  think  he'll  get  over  it  ?  "  "  It's  a  very  bad  case,  Fortescue  ; 
there's  no  doubt  of  that.  His  nerves  seem  shattered."  "That's 
it.  But  do  you  think  we  can  keep  him  up  four  days  longer  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes  !  I  should  think  so.  But  when  once  the  exhaustion 
stage  comes  on,  he'll  sink  fast,  I  fear,  unless  some  great  revival 
can  be  secured.  He  has  no  stamina."  "  Can  you  kindly  con- 
tinue to  see  him  twice  a  day  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  May  I  ask  for  your 
promise?"  "I  give  it — why?"  "I'm  off  for  the  Continent. 
Take  me  in  your  carriage  as  far  as  the  City,  and  I'll  explain." 

The  Sunday  night  before  these  events,  Leila  Featherstone  in 
her  little  room,  looking  north-west,  was  writing  a  letter.  It  began 
thus, — 

"  Dearest,— Your  message  was  so  precious  to  me.  I  had 
not  been  quite  so  well  and  happy  for  some  time  as  I  had  been 
before.  I  may  tell  you  this  now,  because  you  see  you  can  make 
me  happy  again.  I  have  been  pining  a  little  bit  to  hear  of — ah  ! 
and  from  you.  Gerald,  dearest,  I  cannot  live  without  your  love, 
and  I  think,  I  know,  you  want  mine  too,  to  help  you  on.  At  first 
I  was  very  much  startled  to  hear  of  your  change  of  occupation, 
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and  I  dreaded  papa's  hearing  it.  If  I  had  written  immediately,  I 
fear  I  should  have  tried  to  dissuade  you  from  it,  but  now,  my 
own,  I  feel  you  did  quite  right,  and  I  am  50  glad.  Oh,  Gerald, 
your  work  now  is  what  will  feed  all  your  highest  aspirations.  And 
is  it  not,  dearest,  what  I  can  share  in,  even  if  my  part  is  ever  so 
little  ?  Oh,  1  can't  tell  you  how  infinitely  noble  and  blessed  it  seems 
to  me.  Do  you  know  I  have  been  reading  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  lately,  and  I'm  sure  he  and  St.  Clara  were  in  love  with  one 
another,  but  so  spiritually  !  And  they  worked  on  and  on  in  the 
same  way,  scarcely  ever  seeing  each  other,  but  loving  on  till  death, 
and  don't  you  think  they  have  long  been  together  and  among 
the  very  happiest  in  heaven  ?  Beloved — cannot  we  live  as  they 
did  ?  And  then,  too,  your  occupation,  as  you  say,  does  not  really 
make  the  chance  less  of  our,  some  day,  having  one  home  on 
earth;  but  oh,  even  if  it  did,  what  matters  that?  we  are  the 
surer,  I  think,  of  being  happy  together  hereafter.  And  Gerald, 
dearest,  I  feel  now  that  we  may  and  ought  to  write  to  each  other 
once  now  and  then.  It  may  not  be  intended  that  we  should  ever 
have  one  home  on  earth,  but  God  does  mean  us  to  love  each 
other  as  we  do,  and  therefore  to  need  each  other's  sympathy  and 
words  of  comfort  and  interchange  of  thought.  I  would  never 
marry  against  my  father's  consent,  but  I  will  never  marry  any  but 
him  whom  I  now  write  to,  and  I  therefore  begin  to  think  I  may 
write  to  him  and  he  to  me.  Oh,  Gerald,  it  is  such  an  infinite 
comfort  to  feel  I  may  write  to  you !  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
blessing  on  it ;  and,  dearest,  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  be  good. 
I  am  sometimes  impatient  with  father  and  mother.  You 
know  my  temper  was  never  considered  the  best  in  the  world  ; 
but  yours  is,  and  you  will  help  me,  won't  you,  my  beloved  ?  I 
thought  one  night  I  could  help  you  a  little  bit,  and  so  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  the  enclosed,  not  expecting  I  could  ever  send 
it  you  .  .  .  ." 

The  letter  contained  some  more  words  very  precious  and 
loving", — worth  the  traditional  "king's  ransom," — could  they  only 
have  met  the  eyes  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  then  con- 
cluded thus, — 

"  Gerald,  dearest,  farewell  a  little  while.  You  know  we  are 
separated  only  for  a  very  little  time,  and  even  now  we  are  one  in 
heart  and  soul.  Let  us  bear  up,  darling,  against  our  petty  earthly 
troubles.  They  will  soon  all  be  ended,  and  then — joy — joy  for 
ever.  May  God  in  His  tender  mercy  grant  you  His  richest 
blessings,  and,  most  of  all,  the  knowledge  of  His  love.      Oh,  if  I 
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may  help  to  bless  you,  dearest,  ever  so- little,  it  will  be  only  too 
divine  a  happiness  to  thine  own 

Leila." 

Then  she  enclosed  the  letter  she  had  written  a  year  before  and 
hidden  in  her  desk. 

But  after  it  was  all  finished  and  sealed,  she  could  hardly  make 
up  her  mind  to  post  it.  She  went  to  the  post-office  the  next  day, 
but  returned  with  it  in  her  pocket.  By  the  day  after  she  felt 
quite  sure  she  should  do  right  to  send  it,  and  to  the  post-office 
again  she  went,  dropped  it  in,  and  told  her  mother  what  she  had 
done. 


CHAPTER   II. 


<(  Bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Fortescue  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Feather- 
stone,  as  he  entered  the  breakfast  parlour  in  his  comfortable 
house  at  Brussels.  "  To  what  do  I  owe  the  pleasure  of  this 
unexpected  visit  ?  But  sit  down.  Breakfast  will  be  ready 
directly.     I  wonder  Mrs.  Featherstone  and  Leila  are  not  here." 

"  Mr.  Feathersone,  thank  you,"  replied  Fortescue,  in  a  gruff 
voice  that  made  the  old  gentleman  open  his  eyes  and  prepare  for 
something  disagreeable,  "I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose:  my 
dear  friend  Gerald  Arlington  is  very  ill — dying,  I  fear." 

"  Indeed — I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mr.  Featherstone, 
not,  however,  as  if  he  particularly  meant  what  he  had  said. 
".  His  father  died  very  suddenly — awfully,  in  fact." 

"You  are  aware,  Mr.  Featherstone,  that  my  poor  friend  has 
been  long  and  deeply  attached  to  your  daughter " 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  reminded,  Mr.  Fortescue,  of  a  circumstance 
exceedingly  unpleasant  to  me.  I  should  hope,  however,"  he 
added,  as  he  looked  up  nervously  at  Harry's  stern  lowering  face, 
"  that  any  youthful  folly  of  that  kind  has  long  since  been 
repented  of  and  forgotten.  I  think  I  may  say  my  daughter  has 
no  sympathy  with,  or  indeed  recollection  of,  such  an  ill-placed 
sentiment." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  replied  Fortescue — in  a  manner  that  was  in  an 
almost  comical  degree  at  once  as  bland  and  fierce  as  it  is  nearly 
possible  to  conceive,  "  there  is  no  time  for  compliments.  I 
implore  you  very  earnestly  to  understand  and  grant  my  prayer. 
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Gerald  Arlington,  whose  life  is  worth  more  than  that  of  most 
men  now  breathing,  hasn't  many  more  hours  to  live,  unless  we 
can  produce  some  strong  reviving  influence  on  his  mind  and 
nerves.  The  one  chance  for  that  man's  earthly  life,  if  it  be  not 
already  too  late,  is  that  your  daughter  should  go  back  with  me 
instantly" — (The  old  man  started,  shook,  turned  almost  livid  with 
astonishment  and  rage,  and  sank  into  a  chair.  Harry  handed 
him  a  glass  of  water,  then  continued  in  the  same  tone,  only 
coming  a  little  nearer  to  him,  and  throwing  with  great  effort  a 
little  more  softness  into  his  voice)  :  "  should  go  back,  my  dear 
good  sir,  instantly  with  me,  and  her  mother,  if  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone  will  accompany  her,  and  see  my  friend  for  a  few  minutes 
once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  week.  I  ask  no  more.  She  can  then 
return  and  continue  to  reside  with  you  as  before.  There  is  no 
danger  of  infection.  He  has  fever,  but  it  is  entirely  on  the  nerves. 
Don't  answer  me  just  yet.     A  very,  very  precious  life " 

"Mr.  Fortescue!"  exclaimed  the  old  man — starting  up  and 
stamping,  then  gasping  for  breath,  "  Mr.  Fortescue  !  You  are 
a  gentleman  !  Therefore  I  do  not  instantly  turn  you  out  of  my 
house  as  the  most  infamous — impudent— — "  he  paused,  for 
Harry  Fortescue  stood  perfectly  still — eyeing  him.  "  No  sir, — I 
forgive  your  conduct,  I  quite  forgive  your  ill-advised,  pre- 
sumptous,  I  must  say  altogether  disgraceful  proceeding.  J  for- 
give it,  I  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  friendship  which  has  prompted 
it,  and  has  hurried  you  beyond  all  the  limits  of  propriety." 

M  Mr.  Featherstone,  I  cannot  stop  to  reason  with  you.  If 
your  heart  is  so  hard  that  you  cannot  even  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments I  could  urge, — if  you  have  no  power  of  feeling  for  those 
whose  lives  are  bound  up  with  that  of  this  dear  and  noble  fel- 
low,"— his  voice  was  choking — "  I  shall  appeal  at  once  to  your 
daughter." 

"Mr.    Fortescue!"    shouted  the    enraged    father.     "Do   you 

dare "     But  at  this  moment  entered  Mrs.  Featherstone,  and 

Leila,  the  former  looking  scared  and  flushed,  the  latter  very  pale 
and  anxious. 

Then  followed  another  scene.  Harry  bowed  to  the  ladies,  and 
tried  in  a  few  words  to  explain  the  meaning  of  his  visit,  Mr. 
Featherstone  angrily  trying  to  interrupt  him.  Mrs.  Featherstone 
and  Leila  soon  comprehended  the  situation  ; — the  former  looked 
in  extreme  distress  from  her  husband  to  her  daughter,  and  would 
only  exclaim,  "Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  why  did  you  come?  Why 
need  you  come  ?  Oh,  my  poor  Lily,  don't  cry, — don't  cry,, 
dear." 
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"  I'm  not  crying,  mother,"  said  Leila;  but  she  looked,  as  Harry 
afterwards  declared,  alluding  to  her  old  soubriquet,  ' '  like  a  beautiful 
young  panther  just  wounded,  and  about  either  to  faint  or  to  spring," 
he  couldn't  tell  which.  Mr.  Featherstone,  at  length,  turned  fiercely 
to  her,  and  exclaimed,  "  Tell  this  man  he  is  mistaken ;  that 
young  Arlington  is  nothing  to  you,  nor  you  to  him.  Tell  him 
you  are  sorry  for  his  sake  ;  but  that  he  has  committed  a  gross 
breach  of  propriety,  and  request  him  instantly  to  retire,  before  I 
am  obliged  to  have  him  removed." 

"Father,"  said  Leila,  coming  up  to  him  with  a  soothing, 
loving  little  kiss  (all  the  wild  animal  driven  out  of  her  by  main 
force  of  will),  and  taking  his  hand  in  a  caressing  way  while  she 
made  him  sit  down  beside  her;  "Father  dear,  don't  be  unhappy. 
Indeed,  I  won't  vex  you  if  I  can  help  it,  and  I  wouldn't  marry  a 
king  (or  even  a  beggar,  for  that  matter,  though  you  do  suspect 
me),  without  your  leave.  You  know  I  did  promise  you  that, 
didn't  I  ?  But  now  consider  this,  father  mine — No  ;  you're  not 
to  speak  till  I've  done — consider  that  people  may  love  one 
another  as  you  loved  my  mother,  and  mother  loved  you,  and 
they  may  love  a  little  bit  without  marrying ;   and  some  people, 

you  know,  can't  do  without  loving  each  other — and  I — I "   Her 

voice  broke  down,  the  momentary  playfulness  vanished;  then  as 
she  recovered  herself  and  looked  up,  while  her  eyes  flashed 
through  the  gathering  tears,  she  continued  in  a  lower  and  very 
earnest  tone,  ."  Dear  father,  if  you  had  objected  to  my  loving 
Gerald  Arlington  because  of  his  character,  or  on  any  well-founded 
personal  grounds,  I  should  have  long  since  felt  it  wrong  to  cherish 
the  love  I  bear  him.  But  as  it  was  only  on  account  of  his  dead 
father,  and  a  misunderstanding  with  himself,  and  because  he 
himself  at  present  has  no  means  of  marrying  .  .  .  ." 

"  He  has  none  of  the  qualifications,"  interrupted  her  father 
violently,  "  that  could  justify  him  in  seeking  your  affections,  or 
enable  him  to  secure  your  happiness.  He  has  neither  money, 
nor  work,  nor  the  power  of  getting  either.  He's  a  weak,  change- 
able, silly,  dreaming " 

"Father,"  said  Leila,  now  rather  sternly,  "you  invited  him 
to  your  house  repeatedly  ;  you  showed  him  kindness,  and  en- 
couraged me  to  think  highly  of  him.  I  couldn't  help  loving  what 
was  so  loveable.  ...  It  has  long  been  too  late  for  me  to  think 
of  not  loving  him.  We  are  bound  to  each  other  by  very  sacred 
ties.  Whether  he  lives  or  dies  I  belong  to  him,  and  he  to  me. 
If  he  is  dying,  I  wish  to  take  leave  of  him;  but  if,  as  Mr.  For- 
tescue   says,    I   may   save  him,    I    can   have  no   choice — not  a 
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moment's  hesitation.  Common  humanity,  father,  the  poorest 
feelings  of  consideration  for  those  in  England  to  whom  he  is  so 

dear,  should "    her  voice  again  failed  her.       Harry  clasped 

his  hands  over  his  face,  and  murmured,   "  Thank  God!" 

Before  Mr.  Featherstone's  passion  would  allow  him  to  speak, 
Leila  took  his  hand,  and  continued  with  forced  calmness,  yet 
%vith  great  tenderness  of  manner, — 

"  Father,  I  must  go.  I  know  it  is  my  duty.  I  must  go— with 
you,  mother,  if  you  will  come;  if  not,  with  Mr.  Fortescue  alone." 

As  Harry  glanced  at  her,  standing  there  in  her  delicate  yet 
stately  beaut}',  looking  more  lovely  than  ever,  with  the  tears  now 
stealing  down  her  face,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  and  listened  to 
the  solemn  tenderness  of  her  declaration  of  the  love  she  felt  for 
his  friend,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  he  writhed  in  spirit  for  a  moment, 
as  he  thought  of  all  that  he  had  lost  in  failing  to  win  her. 
Wonderful  only  how  soon  with  swift  and  noble  might  he  smote 
•down  every  feeling  of  jealousy,  bore  his  cross  calmly,  and  ere 
long  lost  all  acute  sense  of  agony  in  a  fine  and  noble  joy  that  his 
friend  had  gained  so  precious  a  blessing. 

Mr.  Featherstone,  who  at  one  time  seemed  yielding  to  his 
■daughter's  influence,  soon  again  became  fierce  and  obstinate 
(though  his  passion  had  quite  vanished) ;  for  he  felt  that  if  his 
daughter  went  to  London,  all  chance  of  separating  her  from 
Arlington,  supposing  he  lived,  was  irretrievably  gone — that 
chance  on  which  he  had  been  speculating  so  fondly,  in  spite  of 
his  wife's  hints  that  it  was  hopeless.  But  if  the  fellow  died, 
Leila,  he  argued,  would  suffer  useless  pain,  and  perhaps  go 
maundering  on  for  life  like  Miss  Fortescue;  refusing  every 
offer,  however  eligible,  that  could  be  made.  Besides,  there  must 
be  danger  of  infection.  And  at  length  he  turned  to  his  daughter, 
.saying, — 

"I  positively  forbid  your  going."  Then  to  Harry,  "I  will 
thank  you,  sir,  to  leave  the  house.  Mrs.  Featherstone — Leila — 
come  with  me." 

He  then  rang  the  bell,  and  left  the  room — followed  by  his  wife 
and  daughter;  but  not  till  Fortescue  had  whispered  to  Leila, 
"Antwerp  boat  leaves  at  6  p.m.  Train  from  here  at  4.  I'll 
call  for  you  at  3.30." 

She  gratefully  pressed  his  hand,  with  a  look  so  touching  in  its 
gratitude  and  its  sorrowful  tenderness,  that  it  haunted  him  for 
years,  and  yet  rewarded  him — overpaid  him — every  time  he 
remembered  it.     Then   she  whispered, — 

"  I  will  be  ready.     God  for  ever  bless  you  !" 
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Fortescue  left  the  house,  and  there  was  a  pause  in  the  fierce 
rushing  stream  of  life.  Breakfast  must  be  gone  through  in  form, 
at  all  events  ;  but  the  Featherstone  servants  were  not  summoned 
to  the  usual  morning  prayer. 

Harry  went  to  a  neighbouring  hotel,  and  consumed  his  own 
smoke  in  his  wonted  silent  fashion.  Leila  was  weeping  on  her 
knees  in  her  bedroom  when  her  mother  entered. 

"  O  mother,  mother!  "  she  cried,  "will  you  not  help  me  ?  I 
must  go,  you  know — you  know  I  ought  to  go  to  him.  Help  me, 
mother.  You  have  told  me  how  you  yourself  once  loved.  Go 
with  me.  God  grant  it  may  not  be  too  late.  You  can  persuade 
papa ;   mother,  dear  mother,  come  with  me." 

"  My  child  !  "  said  Mrs.  Featherstone,  "  I  will  do  anything  for 
you,  except  positively  disobey  your  father." 

Leila  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  writing  and  packing,  as 
soon  as  her  tears  would  let  her.  Her  mother  employed  it  in 
pleading  with  her  husband,  alternately  arguing,  coaxing,  and 
scolding,  For  she  knew  her  daughter  well  by  this  time,  and 
loved  her  as  she  had  never  loved  any  human  being  since  the 
first  few  years  of  her  married  life.  She,  moreover,  did  not  share 
her  husband's  strong  personal  objections  to  the  engagement  on 
the  late  Mr.  Arlington's  account — thought  that  very  likely  her 
husband  had  been  much  to  blame  in  that  matter,  and  felt  that  if 
Leila  did  not  consent  to  marriage  before  proper  provision  could 
be  made  for  her,  neither  she  nor  her  husband  had  any  right  to 
interfere  with  her  daughter's  attachment  to  Gerald.  She  knew 
nothing  but  what  was  good  of  the  young  man  himself,  as  she 
had  more  than  once  admitted  in  confidential  moments  to  Leila. 
She  had  not  been  happy  enough  herself  in  married  life  to  care 
much  about  Ltila's  marrying  at  all,  and  did  care  a  good  deal 
about  keeping  her  near  her  as  long  as  she  herself  lived.  Hence 
she  was  rather  indifferent  to  Austrian  counts  and  English  attaches. 
Besides,  she  admitted,  it  was  impossible  to  have  known  young 
Mr.  Arlington  intimately,  and  not  to  have  been  interested  in 
him.  She  felt  a  genuine  matron's  affection  for  him  herself. 
Above  all,  she  felt  very  grateful  to  him  for  his  kindness  to  her 
poor  son,  and  would  have  gladly  welcomed  him  as  her  son-in-law. 

In  the  darkened  bedroom  where  the  dying  man  lay  meanwhile, 
the  hours  sped  heavily,  yet  all  too  swiftly,  for  they  were  bearing 
with  them  a  human  life,  of  infinite  worth,  to  eternity.  Dr. 
Roberts  had  come  for  his  morning  visit,  and  felt  the  patient's 
pulse,  given  his  directions,  and  was  hastening  downstairs.     Miss 
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Tylney  followed  him.  He  turned  at  the  bottom,  met  her  anxious, 
questioning  face,  and  said  kindly,  but  gravely,  "  My  dear  madam, 
I  fear  you  must  prepare  for  the  worst.  We  have  done  all  we 
can,  but  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  my  apprehension  that  he 
is  sinking.  It  is  a  singular  case.  I  am  very  sorry  I  can  give 
you  so  little  hope,  but  I  never  deceive  near  relations.  I  am  truly 
sorry.  At  the  same  time,  while  there's  life,  you  know,  there's 
hope.  Keep  on  with  the  wine  and  brandy.  I'll  be  here  again 
at  six  :   good  morning.'' 

The  poor  lady  returned  to  her  post  sufficiently  wretched.  As 
she  sat  gazing,  anxiously  listening  to  every  breath,  and  looking 
on  the  pallid  form  from  which  she  plainly  saw  the  life  was 
rapidly  ebbing  away,  she  started  at  the  postman's  knock  at  the 
street  door,  for  her  own  nerves  were  shaken  by  watching  and  grief. 
The  letter  was  brought  up.  She  glanced  at  the  handwriting,  and 
a  ray  of  joy  flashed  upon  her.  "Gerald  dearest,"  she  whispered 
softly,  just  to  try  the  effect,  and  barely  expecting  he  could  recog- 
nise the  beloved  name;  "would  you  not  like  to  hear  from  Leila 
Featherstone  ?     She  has  written  you  a  letter." 

Gerald's  eyes  opened  slowly.  Yes,  his  senses  had  returned. 
It  was  a  look  of  understanding,  and  a  gleam  of  indescribable 
tenderness  passed  over  the  wan  face  as  he  murmured,  "  God  be 
thanked  !"  Then  the  thin  fingers  feebly  tried  to  take  the  letter, 
and  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  well-known  characters,  Miss  Tylney 
thought  there  might  still  be  hope.  "  Read  it  to  me,"  was  all  he 
could  feebly  whisper.     And  she  read. 

When  Dr.  Roberts  came  in  the  evening,  and  saw  Gerald,  he 
looked  surprised  and  pleased.  He  confessed  to  Miss  Tylney  he 
had  not  expected  to  see  his  patient  alive.  "  He  is  not  worse  :  his 
pulse  is  not  weaker.  What  have  you  been  doing?"  On  hearing, 
he  said,  "Ah,  if  she  comes  herself,  and  we  can  only  keep  him  up 
till  then,  we  may  still  pull  him  through.     Good-night,  ma'am." 


CHAPTER    III. 


Harry  returned  at  the  appointed  time  with  a.  fiacre — was  refused 
admittance — slipped  a  couple  of  francs  into  the  servant's  hand, 
told  her  to  let  Miss  Leila  privately  know  that  he  had  come — and 
waited.  After  minutes  that  appeared  hours  had  passed,  Leila 
appeared,  followed  by  the  servant  carrying  a  carpet-bag.  She 
was  alternately  very  pale  and  flushed,  but  quite  calm,  and  touch- 
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ingly  grateful  in  her  manner  to  Fortescue.  She  paused  one 
moment  on  the  doorstep,  looking  back  wistfully.  Harry  trembled 
lest  at  the  last  her  heart  might  fail,  or  her  father  rush  out  and 
drag  her  back  by  main  force.  He  muttered,  "  It  is  time  we  were 
off."  Still  she  lingered.  A  noise  is  heard  in  the  hall.  Mrs. 
Featherstone  swept  into  view,  exclaiming  in  suppressed  agitation, 
"I  am  coming  with  you,  darling."  Harry  handed  them  in, 
caught  up  the  luggage  from  the  servant,  and  away  they  rattled. 

How  the  conjugal  contest  between  poor  Leila's  father  and 
mother  ended,  nobody  ever  exactly  knew  except  themselves.  All 
that  Leila  could  tell  Harry,  when  they  were  in  the  train  clatter- 
ing down  to  Antwerp,  was  that  her  mother  whispered  to  her 
while  Harry  was  getting  the  tickets,  "  He  has  not  forbidden  me." 

At  Malines  they  were  delayed.  Harry  rushed  desperately 
about,  clutching  imperturbably  stupid  officials  by  the  arm,  de- 
manding the  reason  of  the  delay,  and  asseverating  that  they 
should  lose  the  London  boat.  Nothing  appeared  to  produce  the 
slightest  impression.  A  train  from  Paris  was  late  :  they  must 
wait  for  it.  At  last,  Harry  discovered,  and  produced  an  im- 
pression on,  the  chief  station-master — represented  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  argued  forcibly  that  it  was  better  half  the  company  of 
travellers  should  be  in  time,  than  that  all  should  be  too  iate  ;  and 
after  forty  minutes'  loss  of  1;ime  away  they  went.  But  fate  was 
determined  to  resist  them.  A  tremendous  jolting  came  next — 
showers  of  gravel  thrown  up — screams  and  fainting — train 
gradually  stopped, — carriages  off  the  line,  owing  to  a  bullock  that 
had  got  on  to  it.  A  full  hour's  delay,  but  nobody  much  hurt. 
Mrs.  Featherstone  drew  her  daughter  to  her  side,  and  made  her 
rest,  bodily;  but  the  throbbing  heart  was  far  enough  from  rest, 
wandering  to  and  fro  across  the  waters  of  the  deep,  more  like 
Noah's  raven  than  his  dove. 

When  at  last  they  reached  the  quay,  Harry  saw  at  a  glance,  by 
the  looks  and  signs  of  the  boatman,  that  the  steamer  was  gone. 
"  She's  been  off  above  an  hour  ago,"  was  the  information.  He 
threw  up  his  arms  with  a  groan,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to 
despair.  He  stole  one  glance  at  Leila,  who  with  straining  eyes 
was  peering  into  the  darkness ;  then  he  dashed  at  a  sturdy 
fellow  who  was  just  shouldering  a  pair  of  oars  and  moving  off. 
Presently  he  came  back  to  the  ladies.  There  was  just  a  shadow 
of  a  chance  that  the  steamer  might  be  waiting  a  few  miles  below 
for  a  "  Queen's  messenger."  He  could  get  them  rowed  down,  if 
they  would  venture  in  an  open  boat.  It  was  rough,  and  dark, 
and   rather  dangerous.      Two  men   refused    to  go  at  all.     The 
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sight  of  some  pieces  of  gold  prevailed  on  three  to  undertake  the 
job — two  to  row,  and  one  to  steer  and  relieve  the  others,  which 
Harry  explained  would  be  necessary,  for  he  was  going  to  make 
them  row  as  they  had  never  done  in  their  lives  before.  "Will 
you  risk  it,  Miss  Featherstone  ?"  said  Harry  imploringly. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  it  is  right  for  me  to  go  ;  but  you  stay — 
come  by  the  boat  to-morrow."  "  My  child,  I  cannot  part  from 
you."  So  they  all  stepped  in,  but  were  kept  waiting  a  few 
minutes  by  one  of  the  men,  much  to  Harry's  indignation.  At 
last  they  got  off.  Harry  took  a  pair  of  sculls,  and  rowed  in  the 
Thames  ran-dan  fashion,  considerably  to  the  amazement  of  the 
men,  and  kept  them  at  their  work  through  the  wind  and  waves,  in  a 
way  that  surprised  them  yet  a  little  more.  He  never  paused  ex- 
cept when  one  of  them  in  turn  changed  from  rowing  to  steering. 
Leila  looked  at  him  often  with  admiration,  and  whispered  to  her- 
self, "  I'll  love  him  evermore,  for  his  own  as  well  as  for  some- 
body else's  sake." 

"  She  should  be  somewhere  about  here,  sir,  if  she's  not  gone." 
Harry  shouted  frantically,  "  London  steamer  !  ahoy  !"  As  the 
booming  sound  of  his  voice  died  away,  a  moment  of  terrible  sus- 
pense followed.  No  answering  shout  came  on  the  damp  night 
breeze. 

"  Hark  !  yes,  that's  her  paddle-\?neels,  by  Jove  !"  exclaimed 
Harry  enthusiastically.  "  She's  coming  down.  We  must  have 
passed  her  in  the  dark  !  Pull,  men  ! "  And  they  did  pull ;  for, 
fagged  as  they  were,  they  had  caught  his  enthusiasm.  "  We  are 
safe,  Miss  Featherstone — God  be  thanked  !  " 

"  She  must  have  been  behind  that  man  of  war,"  said  one  of 
the  men  ;  "  and  she  don't  show  her  masthead  lights  till  she's  off. 
But  we  are  sure  of  her  now." 

No  :  for  the  steamer  was  going  at  a  spanking  space,  making 
up  for  lost  time ;  and  the  noise  of  her  paddle-wheel  combined 
with  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  which  carried  their  voices  the  wrong 
way,  or  possibly  professional  impatience,  appeared  to  make  the 
officers  of  the  watch  deaf  to  the  shouting  of  the  insignificant 
little  craft  which  was  straining  towards  them. 

"Good  heavens!  we  shall  lose  her  after  all."  And,  to  the 
overwhelming  distress  of  the  three  friends,  the  dark  stately  mass, 
with  her  great  smoky  chimney,  one  light  at  her  masthead  and 
another  at  her  prow,  and  a  dozen  sparkling  through  the  port- 
holes of  her  magnificent  cabins,  was  actually  and  palpably 
gliding  past  them,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  leaving  them 
at    an    increasing   distance    every   minute,   to  their  misery  and 
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despair.  Hitherto  Leila  had  borne  herself  nobly,  with  a  quiet 
heroism  that  went  to  Harry's  heart ;  but  now  he  heard  one 
great  stifled  sob.  He  was  pulling  with  redoubled  superhuman 
efforts,  but  both  felt  as  if  all  hope  was  gone. 

Suddenly  the  whole  of  the  vast  river  for  half  a  mile  in  every 
direction  was  lit  up  with  a  dazzling  brilliancy.  Every  spar  and 
rope  in  the  steamer  was  distinctly  visible.  The  glare  of  light 
to  the  sitters  in  the  boat  was  insupportably  radiant.  "  Bravo!" 
shouted  Harry,  and  then  bellowed  forth  again,  "  London  steamer  f 
ahoy!"  It  was  only  an  instant  before  Leila  was  aware  that  the 
man  in  the  bows  of  their  boat  was  burning  a  blue  light.  No 
amount  of  noise  could  drown  that  glare,  nor  any  amount  of 
impatience  ignore  it.  The  other  boatman  was  plainly  visible 
to  every  one  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  waving  a  handkerchief 
at  the  top  of  his  oar,  and  hallooing,  "  Noble  Anglais  !  pour 
Londre  !  c'est  pour  la  vie  ou  mort!"  The  idea  of  a  real  live 
English  nobleman  pulling  for  his  life  in  that  way  was  over- 
powering, and  the  captain  had  his  engines  reversed  immediately, 
"  Now  you  sir,"  observed  the  bow  oar,  in  Belgic  equivalent,  as 
they  pulled  under  the  panting  and  puffing  monsters  side,  "you 
see  the  use  of  my  keeping  you  a-waiting  a  minute  when  you 
would  jaw  me  so.  If  I  hadn't  gone  for  a  blue  light,  you'd  'a 
slept  in  Antwerp  to-night,  or  on  the  river."  But  they  got  better 
paid  for  their  trouble  than  ever  before  or  since. 

As  Leila  was  following  her  mother  to  the  cuddy,  she  stopped 
and  looked  round  for  Harry.  But  the  captain  said  kindly,  "  He's 
not  much  amiss,  my  lady;  but  he  must  lie  by  a  bit;  rather 
faint;  he'll  soon  come  round." 

*  #  *  *  >r  ■:;■  •'; 

Hour  after  hour  was  speeding  on,  faster  than  ever  in  Gerald 
Arlington's  sick  room,  and  yet  more  anxiously  than  ever.  The 
cordial  of  that  letter  had  done  its  work  for  the  time,  but  its 
influence  was  gone,  and  the  sufferer  was  again  fast  sinking. 
When  Miss  Tylney  had  read  it  to  him,  she  intimated  to  Gerald,, 
with  Dr.  Roberts'  approval,  for  what  purpose  Harry  had  gone  to* 
Brussels,  and  his  inquiries  at  first  about  steamboats  and  earliest 
possible  arrivals  had  been  as  frequent  as  his  strength  permitted. 
But  for  some  hours  he  had  lain  perfectly  still,  not  gaining  that 
precious  sleep  for  which  the  doctor  looked  so  anxiously.  Ano- 
dynes and  sleeping-draughts  had  only  made  him  irritable  and 
more  feverish.  Miss  Tylney  had  settled  herself  for  the  first 
watch  of  the  night,  and  was  gazing  drearily  into  the  fire,  with 
half-spoken    prayers    rising    constantly    to    her    lips,    when    she 
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thought  she  heard  a  whisper  or  some  more  fatal  sound  from  the 
bed.  Was  it  the  death-rattle  ?  She  rose  instantly,  and  coming 
to  the  sufferer's  side,  saw  his  large  sunk  eyes  gleaming  brightly. 
She  took  his  wasted  hand,  and  stooped  down,  for  he  was  trying 
to  speak:  "Good-bye,  dear  Auntie — God  reward  you.  Give 
her  my — love — God  bless  her — and  Harry — thank  him — God 
bless  him.  I  shall  never  see — her  sweet  face  again — in  this 
world. — But — we — shall — meet — again."  He  sank  back,  his  eyes 
closed.  Miss  Tylney  listened,  but  could  hear  no  breathing, 
only  the  movements  of  some  one  in  the  house — going  to  bed, 
she  supposed.  Then  the  door  was  softly  opened.  She  looked 
up.  Yes  !  it  was  Leila  herself,  gliding  softly,  swiftly  in.  She 
came  on  tiptoe  to  the  bedside,  clasped  one  wasted  hand  in  both 
of  hers,  while  one  or  two  hot  tears  dropped  on  the  broad  white 
forehead,  across  which  the  chesnut  hair  lay  in  thin  waves,  and  on 
the  chiselled  features,  now  pinched  and  sharp,  but  of  a  strangely 
delicate  hue.  As  the  dying  man's  eyes  slowly  opened,  she 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  his  brow,  and  sank  on  one  knee  beside  him. 
She  had  hastily  thrown  her  bonnet  aside,  and  her  hair  fell  in 
masses  round  her  face  and  neck.  He  looked,  gazed  up  into 
that  beloved  face,  with  a  smile  so  tender  and  sad,  yet  changing 
gradually  into  one  of  happiness,  as  if  a  heavenly  brightness 
beamed  into  his  soul ;  and  the  smile  seemed  to  light  up,  not  only 
the  soul,  but  the  frail  body  in  which  it  still  lingered  ! 

"  Do  not  go  yet,  darling,"  she  whispered  ;  "  your  own  true  love 
has  come  to  be  with  you  on  earth.  Do  not  go  home  to  heaven 
yet,  dearest."  He  tried  to  carry  her  hand  to  his  thin  wasted 
lips— she  felt  the  faint  pressure  of  those  lips — saw  the  look  of 
"love  stronger  than  death"  with  which  he  gazed  at  her — saw, 
too,  that  he  heaved  one  deep  sigh — and  then  knew  that  the 
clammy  fingers  were  relaxing  their  hold,  that  the  eyelids  were 
closing,  and  that  probably  in  another  minute  she  would  be  alone, 
in  that  terrible  sense  which  can  only  be  once  felt  on  earth,  and  in 
one  relation  of  humanity. 

But  she  could  not  relinquish  her  hold  upon  his  hand.  Miss 
Tylney  put  a  cushion  for  her  to  lean  against;  and  Leila,  scarcely 
breathing  herself,  reclined  beside  her  dying  lover,  still  looking 
into  the  beloved  face.  Harry,  having  tried  to  get  some  cordial 
■down  the  sufferer's  throat,  stood  on  the  other  side,  leaning 
against  the  bedpost,  giving  no  sign  to  a  casual  observer  of  any 
deeper  suffering  than  the  wood  that  supported  him;  but  Miss 
Tylney  saw  the  blood  start  from  the  finger-nails  of  one  hand, 
which  was  compressing  the  wrist  of  the  other.     Mrs.  Feather- 
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stone  sat  gazing  wistfully  at  the  group,  wiping  her  eyes.  Minutes 
passed  in  deathlike  silence.  Then  Harry  leaned  forward  nearer 
to  his  friend's  face — raised  himself — drew  a  long,  long  breath — 
crept  round  to  Leila,  and  whispered,  "  He's  asleep,  and  there's 
hope.     All  depends  on  how  he  wakes." 

For  an  hour  of  mingled  anguish  and  beseeching  hope,  Leila 
remained  clasping  Gerald's  hand  amid  the  same  motionless 
silence.  Then  he  opened  his  eyes  once  more,  but  with  such  a 
different  expression, — so  restful  in  its  loving  tenderness — so 
peaceful ! 

When  Dr.  Roberts  came  the  next  morning,  Harry  met  him  in 
the  hall,  and  with  a  grateful  squeeze  of  his  hand,  said  calmly, 
"  Thank  God,  he  is  to  live." 

From  that  time  Gerald  began  steadily  to  mend.  As  soon  as 
he  could  bear  removing,  Miss  Fortescue's  carriage  took  him,  with 
Mrs.  Featherstone,  Leila,  and  Harry,  down  to  Neville  Court. 
And  the  very  first  evening  they  were  there,  Leila  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proposing  something  very  like  what  has  since,  in  fact, 
been  done,  viz.,  the  institution  of  a  Victoria  Cross  for  saving 
life, — Mr.  Fortescue  to  be  the  first  recipient  thereof ;  under 
cover  of  which  graceful  raillery  the  bewitching  and  very  happy 
maiden  more  than  once  bent  low  before  the  saviour  of  Gerald's 
life,  gratefully,  admiringly,  and  blushingly  ;  feeling  often,  as  did 
Ellen  and  Miss  Tylney,  and  confessing  simply,  that  words  were 
wholly  out  of  place  for  expressing  their  sense  of  his  conduct. 
Harry  took  his  admirers'  worship  with  dignified  calmness  and 
humility  and  quiet  joy.  But  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  a 
very  fascinating  young  woman  must  be  rather  dangerous,  even 
to  a  case-hardened,  triple-armed  young  man. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


And  now,  if  Gerald  Arlington  could  but  have  entirely  freed 
himself  from  one  source  of  morbid  suffering,  those  -subsequent 
hours  of  convalescence  would  have  been  perhaps  the  happiest 
in  his  whole  past  life.  To  sit  and  watch  his  Lilybell  reading 
to  him,  or  working,  or  moving  about  to  minister  to  his  require- 
ments, merely  to  recline,  holding  her  hand,  and  seeing  her  sweet 
face  gazing  at  him  so  lovingly,  was  happiness  such  as  he  had 
never  known  before,  except  for  one  short  hour  in  Bushney  Park. 
But  he  could  not  conquer  his  old  misery — his  physical  weakness 

L    L 
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made  it  more  difficult  than  ever ;  and  he  did  not  make  that  pro- 
gress, therefore,  which  his  doctor  and  friends  had  counted  on. 
Harry  only  could  understand  the  matter.  He  had  a  long  and 
painfully  interesting  talk  with  Leila  one  morning  on  the  subject; 
for  without  going  into  all  the  details,  nor  needlessly  distressing 
or  alarming  her,  he  felt  that  it  was  far  better  she  should  have 
some  general  idea  of  the  way  in  which  her  lovers  delicately 
organized  and  imaginative  mental  constitution  had  been  un- 
hinged. Leila  at  first  felt  considerably  shocked  even  at  the 
comparatively  slight  hints  which  Harry  gave  her.  But  her  soul 
had  been  growing  nobly  in  strength  and  religious  life  during  her 
weary  and  sorrowful  seclusion  abroad,  and  who  does  not  know 
the  power  with  which  a  true  woman  rises  to  confront  any  evil 
that  threatens  or  affects  her  beloved  ones  ?  Her  father  seemed 
to  have  made  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  only  wrote  requesting 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  return  with  the  least  possible  delay,  but 
saying  his  health  was  good.  Leila  sent  a  loving  little  note  with 
her  mother's  reply,  saying  she  would  only  remain  till  Mr. 
Arlington  was  quite  convalescent,  and  received  a  kind  answer. 
The  old  man's  heart  had  been  a  little  softened  by  his  wife's  and 
daughter's  absence.  He  felt,  perhaps,  how  much  he  owed  them, 
and  yearned  for  his  daughter's  love  as  much  as  for  her  society. 
So  she  accepted  with  a  good  conscience,  and  a  hopeful  and 
happy  heart,  what  seemed  her  present  mission,  and  persuaded 
her  mother,  (who  felt,  of  course,  that  she  must  return  speedily  to 
Brussels,  now  that  Gerald  was  out  of  danger,)  that  it  was  quite 
right  for  herself  to  remain  at  Neville  Court  till  Gerald  was  really 
recovered.  Miss  Fortescue,  of  course,  was  only  too  delighted  to 
have  "  her  darling"  with  her  once  more,  and  to  keep  her  as  long 
as  she  could. 

A  very  happy  arrangement,  apparently,  for  all  parties.  Yet  there 
was  one  person  who  was  alternately  delighted  and  miserable 
on  account  of  it.  Harry  Fortescue  had  done  well — grandly ; 
and  if,  as  soon  as  Gerald  was  out  of  danger,  he  had  kept  himself 
out  of  it  also,  there  would  have  been  nothing  but  very  precious 
memories  for  him  in  connection  with  the  whole  of  the  events  just 
recorded.  If  either  by  seeing  Leila  frequently  in  a  commonplace 
sort  of  way,  or  by  not  seeing  her  at  all,  he  could  have  thoroughly 
substituted  a  noble  brotherly  affection  for  her  in  place  of  his 
former  vehement  passion,  he  would  have  gained,  not  only  rest 
for  his  troubled  spirit,  but  a  far  higher  tone  of  character. 

But  the  Brussels  journey,  and  his  subsequent  intercourse  with 
Leila,  had  been  too  trying  an  ordeal  to  him.     In  spite  of  his  most 
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strenuous  efforts,  he  found  himself  constantly  wronging  his 
friend  in  thought,  hope,  passion.  If  anyone  could  have  told  him 
a  month  before  that  this  would  be  the  case  were  he  to  be  much 
with  Leila  Featherstone,  he  would  have  laughed  the  prophet  to 
scorn.  Twenty  times  a  day — first  when  he  was  at  Gerald's 
lodgings,  and  afterwards  at  Neville  Court  with  Leila — he  resolved 
to  rush  away  and  find  suitable  reasons  for  not  again  coming  near 
her.  But  to  be  with  her,  to  talk  to  her  on  the  most  indifferent  topics, 
to  steal  glances  at  her  unobserved,  to  see  her  smile,  to  hear  her 
voice,  was  happiness  too  great  to  be  renounced,  even  though  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  wholly  in  love  with  his  friend,  and 
that  he  himself  was  wronging  that  friend,  rightly  (for  his  con- 
science was  brave  and  strong)  chequered  the  rapture  with 
agony.  And  could  Leila  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  influence 
she  exerted  over  the  man  who  had  once  and  first  woke  her 
woman's  heart  to  love  ?  Could  she  be  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
silent  homage  which  such  a  man  paid  her,  while  there  was 
nothing  in  his  manner  that  could  alarm  the  most  scrupulous 
delicacy  ?  Alas,  the  very  greatness  of  the  efforts  made  in  such 
cases  to  restrain  both  the  passion  and  its  manifestation, — the 
quickened  pulse  and  laboured  breath,  the  nervous  manner  or 
absent  gaze, — speak  only  too  eloquently  of  admiration  and  love. 

"  Leila,  dear  Leila,"  once  or  twice  quoth,  not  her  guardian 
angel,  but  Gerald's,  stooping  from  the  stars,  "  is  it  quite  safe  to 
have  those  interesting  private  conversations  with  a  man  whom 
you  admire  so  highly,  whom  you  cannot  help  feeling  does  very 
highly  admire  you  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  you  may  begin  to 
think  you  made  a  fatal  mistake  when  you  rejected  his  love,  and 
listened  to  that  poor  invalid  there  on  his  sick  couch  ?  Even 
because  you  fancy  you  are  so  safe,  may  you  not  be  consigning 
three  noble  hearts,  your  own  included,  to  lifelong  misery,  and 
two  of  them  at  least  to  grievous  sin  ?  " 

If  any  one,  seeing  Leila  and  Harry  together,  marking  his 
flushed  face  and  nervous  ways,  and  her  soft  yet  flashing  eye 
sinking  before  his  momentary  impassioned  glance,  had  thought 
some  such  thoughts  as  these,  he  or  she  would  not  have  been  the 
only  one  to  do  so.  Miss  Tylney  could  not  help  being  anxious— 
increasingly  so.  Gerald  Arlington  watched  them  from  his  sofa, 
and  was  very  wretched, — the  more  because  of  the  still  weak  and 
morbid  condition  of  his  whole  mental  and  bodily  state.  "  May  I 
not  have  been  deeply  wronging  both  Leila  and  Harry  ?"  thought 
he  again  and  again.  "'Were  they  not  made  for  each  other? 
Why  have  I  come  between  them  ?  "     This  may  seem  to  some 
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very  strange  after  what  had  so  recently  passed.     It  will  not  seem 
strange  to  romantic  philosophers. 

One  day  as  he  lay  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  Leila 
working  beside  him,  Harry  just  gone  off  to  town  in  a  vehement 
state  of  suppressed  excitement,  after  three  days'  holiday  from  the 
Saturday  to  the  Tuesday,  Gerald  heaved  a  great  sigh,  and  Leila 
demanded  the  cause. 

"  Leila,"  he  answered,  "  I  can't  help  thinking — forgive  the 
opinion — that  it  was  a  great  pity,  after  all,  you  did  not  let  me 
die  and  get  out  of  the  way." 

"  Indeed  !  that  is  modest.  But  you  would  have  been  a  great 
trouble  to  us  still :  you  would  never  have  been  at  rest  even  then  ; 
and  I  should  have  been  haunted.  But,  darling,  do  you  think  you 
give  so  much  trouble  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  heart  trouble,  where  I  would  fain  give  only  heart's  ease.'" 
Lily  took  a  beautiful  pansy  from  a  flower  vase  close  by,  and 
shaking  back  her  long  tresses,  with  a  sunny  smile  handed  it  to 
him,  saying, — 

"  Now  fulfil  your  wish.'' 

"  Leila,  I  cannot  be  merry  ;  for  I  cannot  throw  off  the  feeling 
that  I  have  no  right  to  put  my  foolish,  shattered,  hag-ridden  self 
between  you  and  a  strong,  noble,  healthful  spirit  like  that  of  one 
very  dear  to  me — and  you."  The  last  words  came  out  with  an 
immense  effort. 

"  I  wasn't  aware,  Gerry,  you  did,  or  meant  to  do  so.  In  fact, 
I  haven't  the  slightest  intention  of  allowing  you  to  do  it ;  and 
you  know,  now  that  you  are  so  weak,  I  can  have  everything  my 
own  way." 

"  But,  my  darling,  I  mean  something  very  serious." 

"  So  do  I,  darling,"  she  whispered  softly,  her  dark  locks  just 
sweeping  his  face.  "  But  perhaps  you  mean  to  hand  me  over, 
whether  I  will  or  no,  to  the  custody  of  your  friend,  to  be  kept  out 
of  the  way  till  wanted  by  his  reverence  the  Missionary  of  Drury 
Lane.  Or,  by-the-bye,"  she  exclaimed,  as  if  a  new  light  had 
burst  upon  her,  "  are  you  jealous  of  him, — just  a  wee  bit  now  ?  are 
you,  Gerry  ?  Oh,  what  capital  fun  !  "  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 
Gerald  looked  at  her  a  few  seconds  with  a  dreamy  sort  of  admira- 
tion, and  then  gradually  his  face  darkened,  and  he  turned  rest- 
lessly away.     "  I  don't  know,"  he  said  ;    "  I  think "      There 

was  a  pause.  He  looked  round,  and  saw  her  face  still  bending 
over  his,  with  such  an  exquisite  mixture  of  tenderness  and  mis- 
chievous playfulness  in  it,  that  involuntarily  he  clasped  it  between 
his  hands,  and  drew  it  down  to  receive  an  extremely  lover-like  kiss. 
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"  Do  you  doubt  me  ?  "  she  whispered  playfully. 

"No,  my  Lilybell,"  answered  Gerald  sadly,  with  a  great  sigh, 
"  not  exactly  that.  But  I  seem  to  be  wronging  you  and  him  very 
greatly.  I  cannot  help  feeling  he  loves  you  as  much,  as  deeply, 
as  ever." 

"If  I  thought  that ["exclaimed  Leila,  her   head  thrown 

back,  and  her  eyes  flashing  with  superb,  intense  indignation. 

"  No,  no,  Leila,"  whispered  Gerald  hastily,  "  he  is  all  that  is 
good  and  noble  ;  but  a  man  like  him  who  had  once  loved  you — 
and — well  he  must — what  I  meant  was  that " 

"  That  you  are  always  thinking  how  you  can  sacrifice  yourself 
and  everybody  else  for  everybody's  sake,  dearest,"  suggested 
Leila. 

"  Leila,  what  I  meant  was  that  he  is  much  nobler,  stronger, 
worthier  of  you  in  every  way.  It  is  not  that  I  think  you  would  be 
untrue  " — a  pause. 

"Only  a  little  changeable,  like  the  magnificent  heroines  one 
reads  of  in  fairy  tales  or  the  Arabian  Nights,  who  changed  their 
lovers  with  their  dresses.  Well,  I  do  think  one  ought  not  to  be 
tied  down  to  only  one  lover  all  one's  life.  It  is  so  nice  to  be 
admired,  and  flattered,  and  petted ;  and  you  can't  expect  the 
same  person  to  be  always  so  kind  to  you  as  a  dozen  might  be, 
one  after  the  other,  you  know.  Oh,  Gerry  dear,  how  delightfully 
considerate  you  are  to  let  me  flirt  with  your  friends, — at  least,  to 
any  unreasonable  extent  I  may  desire  !  " 

Gerald  looked  at  her  and  smiled  ;  but  it  was  a  wan  and  sickly 
smile,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  a  cloudy  day. 

"  Yes,  you  are  very  charming;  and  I  have  loved  you  as  man 
seldom  loves,  I  fancy — as,  perhaps,  the  creature  should  love  none 
but  the  Creator.     I  don't  know "  and  he  turned  to  the  wall. 

"But  now  your  love  is  all  gone, — died  a  natural  death." 

"  Leila  dear — beautiful,  blessed  Lilybell — understand  me.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  utterly  unworthy  of  you  I  seem  in  every  way. 
I  cannot  tell  you  half  what  I  feel ;  but  do  believe  me.  I  cannot 
describe  the  sense  of  mental  and  moral  weakness,  of  cowardly 
folly  and  faithlessness  and  morbid  baseness,  that  seem  to  be 
clinging  to  me,  eating  into  my  soul  like  poison  ;  and  how  can  I 
bear  to  think  of  your  bright,  holy,  sunny  spirit — all  your  young 
life — being  sacrificed  by  union  with  such  a  thing  as  I  feel  myself 
to  be  ?  " 

The  sigh  had  changed  to  a  groan.  They  looked  once  more 
into  each  other's  eyes.  Hers  now  had  lost  their  laughing  play- 
fulness.    They  were  filled  with  tears. 
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"  I  do  understand  you,  dearest,"  she  said  at  length,  as  her 
hand  stole  lovingly  in  search  of  his,  and  clasped  it  caressingly. 
"And  I  pray  you  understand  me  too.  You  are  not  weak — not 
unworthy  of  the  truest,  deepest  love  that  woman's  heart  could 
give  you.  Rather,  as  it  seems  to  me  (perhaps  in  my  folly)  no 
woman's  love  can  be  worthy  of  yours.  Has  not  your  whole  life 
been  one  lofty  aspiration  after  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful — all 
that  could  dignify  and  bless  your  fellow-creatures  ?  Have  you 
not  for  years  had  but  one  great  desire — to  make  them  happier, 
purer,  to  help  them  to  live  nobler,  more  beautiful  lives  ?  My 
only  fear  is  that  I  cannot  make  you  happy — nay,  you  must  be 
quiet  and  hold  your  tongue — at  least,  then,  not  as  happy  as  you 
deserve.  You  know,  Gerald,  everybody  has  always  told  me  you 
are  so  very  clever  and  charming,  and," — she  added  shyly,  "I 
think  so  myself  a  little  bit,  so  don't  wonder  if  I'm  a  leetlc  afraid. 
And  oh,  Gerald,  if  you  are  now  suffering  from  diseased  and 
painful  thoughts,  is  it  not  chiefly  because  that  wild  imagination  of 
yours,  which  should  have  been  creating  and  constructing  (in  the 
grand  old  meaning  of  the  word  '  poet '),  has  been  preying  upon  your 
own  soul  ?  And  why  was  this,  oh  my  beloved  poet,  but  because 
you  were  true  to  Duty,  and  crushed  down  your  strongest, 
deepest  instincts  in  order  that  you  might  labour  on  humbly  and 
faithfully  in  the  path  that  Duty  marked  for  you  ?  And  do  you 
think  that  makes  me  love  or  honour  you  less  ?  And  then, 
knowing  all  this, — knowing  too  how  you  have  kept  your  soul 
unspotted  from  the  world  amid  many  and  great  temptations, 
and  how  you  have  cherished  a  lofty,  far  too  admiring  a  love  for 
a  wilful,  silly  girl,  who  is  indeed  unworthy  of  you, — above  all, 
knowing  further  how  long  you  denied  yourself  that  love  that 
your  friend  might  win  it, — can  I  help  looking  up  to  you,  dear 
Gerry,"  her  eyes  now  were  smiling  through  their  tears,  "with 
something  of  the  worship  paid  in  former  ages  to  those  who  got 
canonized  as  demigods,  saints,  and  martyrs  ?" 

"  Dear,  dear  Lily.  ...  It  is  not  true  what  you  say  of  me, — 
but  granting  it  were  all  as  true  as  I  would  to  God  it  were,  but 
never  can  be — still  I  feel,  I  know,  and  it's  this  that's  weighing  on 
me — I  know  that  he  who  has  served  and  loved  me  so  nobly,  must 
be  far  more  fit  to  make  you  happy — to  give  you  a  true  rest 
for  your  woman's  heart — than  I  can  be." 

"You  cannot  know  this,"  answered  Leila  with  solemnitv.  "  It 
is  not  true.     It  never  has  been  true." 

Then  Gerald  confessed  what  he  had  felt  at  their  parting  in 
Bushney  Park,  and  how  her  manner  then  made  him  believe  he 
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had  not  really  and  never  would  wholly  win  her  love.  But  when 
she  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  why  she  had  left  him  so  coldly,  and  of 
all  she  had  suffered  that  night,  and  in  many  an  hour  since,  as 
she  thought  of  the  effect  she  might  have  wrought  on  his  self- 
depreciating  and  imaginative  disposition,  he  was  awed  by  the 
intensity  of  the  sorrow  those  recollections  were  evidently 
bringing  back  upon  her. 

"Never  mind,  incredulous  Damon,"  said  Leila  at  last,  with  her 
old  sunny  smile,  as  she  put  back  her  wavy  locks.  "There's  no 
need  to  hide  one's  gushing  emotions  now  !  I  have  you  all  quite 
safe."  And  as  he  kissed  her  clasped  hand,  her  voice  and 
manner  became  hushed  and  solemn  with  subdued  passion  and 
tenderness.  "  Beloved,"  she  continued,  looking  him  steadfastly 
in  the  face,  "  I  cannot  tell  you,  if  I  tried  all  my  life,  how  you, 
and  you  alone,  satisfy  and  bless  my  whole  heart  and  being;  and 
have  done  it  for  years.  Your  thoughts  and  dreams,  the  religious 
and  artistic  aspirations  and  strivings  of  your  life — your  fondness 
for  poetry  and  art,  your  songs — the  very  tones  of  your  voice  in 
speaking,  sometimes  even  more  than  in  singing — all  lift  me  up 
towards  heaven,  fill  me  with  a  life  so  beautiful  and  glorious,  that 
no  words  could  ever  tell  you  what  you  are  to  me."  Her  head 
slightly  drooped,  as  he  lay  and  gazed  at  her  in  turn  with  what 
she  often  felt  were  "those  wonderful  eyes  of  his."  But  she  con- 
tinued, "  Your  friend — our  friend,  is  a  fine  and  noble  character; 
I  do  admire  him  deeply,  and  love  him  truly  too,  and  shall  for 
ever — not  merely,  no  !  though  perhaps  mainly — because  he  loves 
you  so  grandly.  Yes,  I  love  him  for  all  he  has  done  so 
generously  and  devotedly  for  you,  Gerald ;  and,  most  of  all, 
because  he  brought  me  to  you  and  saved  your  life.  But,  dearest, 
know  and  understand  this  once  and  for  ever,  he  and  I  could  never 
be  more  to  each  other  than  we  are  now.  He  has  not  lived  as  you 
have,  and  if  his  life  had  been  that  of  an  angel,  he  is  not  what 
you  are.  He  does  not  satisfy  my  spiritual  nature — we  do  not 
meet  each  other's  needs.  You  do,  Gerald  !  God  in  His  infinite 
mercy  grant  that  I  may  be  to  you,  not  all  you  are  to  me — that  I 
never  can  be,  but  all  that  woman  may  and  can  be  to  the  man 
she  loves.  Oh,  Gerald  !  Gerald  !  you  little  know  how  wholly, 
utterly  I  love  you."  As  she  spoke  these  words,  she  had  gradually 
sunk  on  one  knee  beside  his  sofa,  looking  up  in  his  face;  and  at 
the  end  laid  her  face  in  his  bosom.  He  rose  up:  put  his  arm 
round  her  ;  drew  her  nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  and  pressed  one 
long,  long  kiss  on  her  lips.  After  some  time  she  looked  up, 
wiping  away  her  tears,  and  smiling  said, — 
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"You'll  never  doubt  again,  Gerry  dear?  " 

"Thank  God  !  "  he  answered,  drawing  a  deep  breath.  "  No, 
Leila,  I  shall  never  doubt  you  love  me  wholly — never,  never 
more." 

Thereafter  followed  some  of  those  scenes,  hours,  days,  which 
no  mortal  pen  should  dare  to  describe — lovers'  sweet  and  holy 
intercourse — deserving  all  that  poets  have  said  or  sung  of  them, 
baffling  in  their  wonderful  beauty  and  gladness  all  attempts  of 
humbler  mortals  to  describe.  Let  them  ever  remain,  as  the  poet 
describes  the  soul  of  one  far  greater  than  hjmself,  "  dwelling 
like  a  star  apart " — radiant,  ethereal,  heavenly,  but — afar. 

Yet  one  of  these  conversations  should  not  be  left  quite  un- 
noticed. On  earth,  as  we  have  had  before  reluctantly  to  admit,  it 
does  not  seem  intended  that  any  mortals,  even  happy  lovers,  should 
have  continued  and  unalloyed  felicity.  Leila  did  not  need  the  hint 
which  Dr.  Harry  had  rightly  given  her,  to  see  that  there  was 
some  deep  brooding  pain  or  sorrow  in  her  lover's  heart,  but  had 
not  dreamed  of  its  real  nature, — thought  it  was  chiefly  grief  and 
indignation  at  her  father's  treatment.  But  that  hint  interpreted 
clearly  and  sorrowfully  enough  much  that  would  otherwise  have 
perplexed  her.  If  Harry  had  not  been  a  medical  man,  he  would 
have  treated  his  friend's  trouble  as  a  merely  ridiculous  nonentity. 
But  his  experience  of  the  morbid  pathology  of  the  human 
system  had  shown  him  too  well  the  deep  and  wonderful  con- 
nection between  the  mind  and  nervous  system,  and  made  him 
aware  of  the  terrible  reality  of  such  morbid  affections,  and 
sometimes  of  their  dangerous  tendencies.  But  while  Leila 
accepted  implicitly  all  that  he  pointed  out  on  this  side  of  the 
matter,  she  urged  on  him,  (wisely  believing  herself  in)  the  power 
of  the  mind  and  will,  if  rightly  acted  on  and  used,  to  control  or 
greatly  modify  the  diseases  of  the  nerves,  in  conjunction  of 
course  with  other  needful  remedies.  The  conversation  in  ques- 
tion arose  thus. 

As  Gerald  and  Leila  sat  one  evening  in  the  ''II  Penseroso '' 
arbour,  she  had  been  asking  if  he  couldn't  manage  to  give  her 
a  song,  there  being  no  gamekeepers  there ;  but  she  soon  saw  it 
was  out  of  his  power.  By  waj'  of  compensation  a  thrush  began 
warbling  its  even-song,  but  presently  ceased.  They  listened, 
hoping  it  would  recommence,  but  all  was  silent. 

"What  a  pity!"  said  Leila;  "  I  wish  it  would  not  go  to  sleep 
just  yet.  Do  you  know,  once  upon  a  time,  years  ago,  you  were 
down  here  one  evening  when  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Ellen,  and  you 
and  I  happened  to  be  standing  together  in  the  garden " 
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"  I  remember,"  said  Gerald  promptly. 

"Well,  you  began  whistling  some  delicious  little  air,  and 
when  you  left  off  a  thrush  or  blackbird  began  singing,  but  when 
it  seemed  to  have  quite  given  up  for  the  night,  you  said  you 
would  make  it  sing  again,  so  you  whistled  once  more — of  course 
very  like  a  nightingale  ;  then  the  beauty  birdie  recommenced, 
and  whenever  it  left  off  you  made  it  strike  up  once  more.  Do 
you  know  that  I  drew  a  moral  therefrom,  beloved  wiseacre  ?  " 

"Tell  it  me." 

"  I  thought  to  myself,  That  is  how  his  talking  and  singing, 
and  poetry  and  nonsense  and  wisdom  make  me  try  to  sing  Life's 
song.  So  I  couldn't  help  scribbling  some  rubbish  after  hearing 
some  of  yours." 

"  I'm  so  glad  !  Show  it  me  immediately.  But  the  idea  !  My 
rubbish  too  ! " 

"  Yes,  exactly.  But  it  would  be  exciting  now  to  discuss  such 
matters  in  your  dilapidated  condition.  Only  I  thought  that 
perhaps  when  you  are  well  enough,  Gerry,  you  might  let  me 
show  you  some  of  it  for  your  acute  and  instructive  criticism." 

"  Ah,  I  should  think  you  may.  Wouldn't  it  be  charming  ? 
Well-a-day  !  My  own  Lilybell,  how  very  happy  we  might  be  if — 
only " 

"How  very  happy,  beloved,  we  must  be,  without  any  'if! 
Nothing  now  can  prevent  my  being  happy,  at  all  events,  to  the 
end  of  my  days." 

"  Ah,  if  your  happiness  only  depended  on  my  will ;  but  you 
little  know,"  and  his  countenance  began  to  be  overcast.  "There 
are  dark  caverns  and  ghosts  in  my  soul  and  estate  generally, 
which,  alas  !  may  trouble  and  daunt  you  very  dismally,  I  fear, 
should  you  ever  happen  to  stumble  on  them." 

"  I'm  not  afraid,"  said  Leila,  smiling  and  looking  him  straight 
in  the  face.  "In  fact,  I  insist  on  exploring  and  confronting 
them  at  once." 

But  Gerald  could  no  longer  respond.  The  consciousness  of 
his  besetting  miseries,  which,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  would  ever 
and  anon  stalk  into  the  very  midst  of  his  fairest  feast,  the 
thought  of  all  that  his  beloved  might  have  to  endure  in  loving, 
and  above  all  in  marrying  him,  the  terrible  contrast  between 
the  blessedness  that  was  continually  being  presented  to  him, 
and  the  horrible  torture  that  such  thoughts  inflicted  on  him, 
with  the  feeling  which  sometimes  came  over  him  that  it  would 
be  utterly  wrong,  absolutely  wicked,  of  him  to  marry  Leila,  even 
if  her  father  ever  consented,  had  of  course  retarded  his  recovery, 
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and  was  now  making  him  a  sorry  sight  for  his  mistress.  He 
saw  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  an  expression  of  indescribable 
tenderness  and  compassion,  and  of  a  great  longing  to  try  to  give 
him  help  and  peace. 

"  Gerry,"  she  whispered,  "  you  mustn't  be  unhappy." 

"  Leila  !  I  know  it  is  very,  very  wrong  and  ungrateful ;  but  I 
cannot  bear  this  terrible  weight  of  evil  that  seems  crushing  us 
down,  and  I  did  so  trust  and  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  those 
glorious  promises."  He  turned  his  head  away  to  hide  his 
wretchedness. 

"  My  own,"  said  Leila,  softly,  "  I  believe  they  are  even  now 
being  fulfilled.  Do  you  not  think  they  may  be,  even  in  and  by  all 
these  trials  of  the  spirit  that  so  oppress  you  ?  May  not  God  be 
leading  you  in  ways  you  would  not  have  chosen,  but  which  will 
surely  bring  you,  as  no  other  ways  could,  to  the  highest  blessed- 
ness ?  The  chosen  people  were  led  by  way  of  the  wilderness. 
You  do  not  doubt  that  He  is  the  Good  Shepherd.  He  will 
'  perfect  you'  '  after  you  have  suffered  a  while.'  " 

"  But  how  can  I  believe  in  all  those  most  beautiful  words  when 
I  see  and  feel  evil  everywhere  so  shamefully  triumphant  ?  " 

"  Gerald,  believe  me,  I  have  felt  all  that  so  deeply.  And  I 
may  whisper  to  you  that  at  one  time  I  was  nearly  going  right 
over  from  Calvinism  into  utter  scepticism — nay  (and  her  voice 
quivered)  into  mere  Atheism.  Oh,  Gerald,  it  was  so  horrible  ! 
But,  thank  God,  you  and  your  Dr.  Channing  saved  me  from  that. 
I  have  learnt  from  the  combination  of  my  early  Calvinistic  train- 
ing with  the  study  since  then  of  his  writings,  (which  you  gave 
me,  remember,)  and  of  some  other  works,  especially  Fenelon's 
letters,  to  become  at  once  an  optimist  and  a  necessarian  ;  and, 
Gerald,  I  feel  so  strong  and  peaceful  in  the  faith  that  all  is  in  our 
Heavenly  Father's  hands  and  therefore  must  go  right.  Think  of 
what  His  will  must  be,  Gerald — His  will  whose  name  is  Love — 
a  will  as  absolutely  irresistible  as  it  is  loving  and  good.  Oh, 
how  can  there  be  any  real  evil  in  His  universe  ?  I  can't  tell  you, 
Gerald,  how  gloriously  the  whole  of  that  universe  sometimes 
seems  revealed  before  me  as/»//  of  love  and  light — because  full 
of  Him  who  is  Light  and  Love,  and  '  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at 
all.'  Everything,  even  all  that  we  call  evil,  is  transfigured  with 
that  divine  radiance,  so  that  I  seem  to  see  how  everything  is 
working  out  higher  and  higher  good — all  conducing  to  some 
blessed  purpose.  Do  you  know,  dearest,  it  is  these  thoughts 
which  have  enabled  me  to  bear  the  burden  of  poor  Alfred's  misery  ? 
If  my  father  would  but  allow  of  my  going  there  alone,  or  if  my 
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mother  and  he  would  come  and  live  near,  I  would — ah !  so 
thankfully — spend  much  of  every  day  with  him.  I  feel  sure  I 
could  bear  it,  and  I  think  I  could  do  him  real  good.  I  think 
God  would  use  me  as  His  ministering  servant — perhaps  at  length 
to  heal  him  wholly."  Gerald  looked  at  her  face  glowing  with 
enthusiasm  and  affection,  and  longed — how  ardently,  poor  fellow  ! 
— to  have  something  of  her  faith  and  trust.  But  she  saw  the 
victory  in  his  soul  was  not  yet  complete — saw  the  spasm  of  pain 
that  crept  involuntarily,  unconsciously,  over  his  features,  and  she 
turned  to  another  thought.  "  Do  you  remember,  Gerald,"  she 
continued,  "those  beautiful  passages  in  the  34th  chapter  of 
Ezekiel,  where  the  Lord  promises  what  to  me  in  my  childish 
fears  used  to  seem  the  most  beautiful  chapter  in  the  whole  Bible  ? 
I  used  to  be  very  much  afraid,  you  must  know,  of  wild  beasts,  as 
a  child,  and  many  a  miserable  hour  I  passed  in  dark  evenings 
and  wakeful  nights  shuddering  over  doleful  stories  about  them, 
and  possibilities  of  their  escaping  from,  the  Zoological  Gardens- 
and  hiding  in  my  room,  and  then  eating  me  up  in  the  night.  But 
I  shall  never  forget  coming  on  that  passage — '  And  I  will  make 
with  them  a  covenant  of  peace,  and  will  cause  the  evil  beasts  to 
cease  out  of  the  land;  and  they  shall  dwell  safely  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  sleep  in  the  woods.'  What  that  promise  must  have 
been  to  the  Israelites  in  regard  to  Judea,  and  what  it  was  also  to 
a  little  haunted  goose  of  a  child,  (for  I  immediately  took  it  all  as 
said  to  myself,)  the  later  visions  God  has  given  me  of  His  love 
have  been  to  me  in  regard  to  His  whole  universe.  '  The  evil 
beasts'  now  seem  all  to  have  been  chased  from  it;  and  in  no 
desolate  wilderness,  in  none  of  its  dark  woods,  can  I  wander  in 
thought  or  experience  without  seeing  them  all  filled  with  His 
loving  light  and  tender  care,  so  that  everything  is  peaceful  and 
restful.  It  is  like  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  with  its 
Good  Shepherd  and  His  holy  angels,  as  well  as  the  fairies,  in 
those  romantic  glens  and  woods,  and  God's  infinite  Fatherly  love 
watching  over  all.  Everything,  even  our  sins,  is  working  out 
immeasurable  good.  All  that  we  shrink  from,  hate,  and  dread — 
except  human  folly  and  sin — all  are  our  Father's  instruments  of 
love.  And  so  I  can  dwell  safely,  dearest,  in  the  wilderness  and 
sleep  in  the  woods.  Wilt  not  thou  come  with  me  there  and  be 
at  peace  ?  Beloved,  there  is,  there  can  be  no  real  evil  in  the 
universe." 

Gerald  rose  from  his  seat  with  a  great  sigh  of  joy,  and  drop- 
ping on  one  knee  before  her,  while  he  brushed  the  tears  from  his 
eyes,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Leila,  beloved,  that  is  indeed  a  gospel — 
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God's  message !  It  is  heaven  to  believe  it — and  believe  it  I  will ! 
May  He  bless  you  for  bringing  it  to  me  !  " 

So  there  followed  great  joy  thereon  for  Leila,  and  for  a  time 
that  message  brought  her  lover  also  wonderful  perfect  peace,  and 
she  looked  up  at  him  soon  after,  laughing  and  blushing,  and 
said,  "Shall  we  have  another  midsummer  night's  dream  by-and- 
by  in  the  woods  of  Bushney  Park,  dearest  ?  when  you  shall  sing 
to  me  without  fear  of  the  gamekeepers.  See  ! — there  will  be  no 
wild  beasts  there  then,  but  you  and  the  hares." 

"And  my  beautiful  dear,"  replied  Gerald,  with  a  shamefully 
punning  reference  to  the  elegant  animals  whom  he  declared  she 
much  resembled.  "Yes,  yes;  won't  we  think  of  the  Bushney 
woods  when  we  are  scared  by  the  vision  of  evil  beasts?"  And 
so,  as  was  said,  the  much-troubled  spirit,  for  a  time,  found  rest. 
But  after  what  Harry  had  told  her,  Leila  felt  it  better  to  say 
nothing  further  at  that  time  respecting  her  imprisoned  brother. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Harry,  boy  !  "  said  Miss  Fortescue,  shortly  after  the  conversation 
last  recorded,  when  her  brother  had  come  down  as  usual  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  they  stood  at  the  drawing-room  window 
watching  Gerald  and  Leila  strolling  down  towards  the  river. 
But  her  brother  did  not  answer.  She  had  grieved  very  much  to 
see  the  traces  of  strife  and  suffering  in  his  face  when  she  first 
met  him  that  afternoon  in  her  carriage,  where  the  stage-coach 
stopped  ;  and  from  his  moody,  irritable  manner,  she  could  no 
longer  help  having  suspicions  which  she  had  at  first  indig- 
nantly repelled.  She  continued  presently,  but  rather  timidly — 
"  I  am  satisfied  about  them  now,  Harry — I  fought  against  it  a 
long  time,  because  I  loved  and  believed  so  entirely  in  you,  as  a 
good  sister  should  do,  and  thought  there  was  nobody  on  earth 
could  make  Miss  Featherstone  as  happy  as  you  could,"  she  con- 
tinued hurriedly,  for  his  impatient  restlessness  increased,  "  but  I 
see  now  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Be  reconciled  to  it,  dear,  dear 
brother.  She  does  not  need  a  strong  man  like  you  to  lean  upon. 
But  she  does  need  a  poetic,  soaring  spirit,  with  something  of  the 
romantic  old  chivalry  and  saintship  in  it,  I  fancy,  to  unite  her  own 
somewhat  distracted  and  divided  nature.  And  that  you  know, 
Harry,  is  so  exactly  your  friend's  character."  She  paused  a 
moment,  but  no  answer  came.     So  she  continued,  "  I  have  long 
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known  her  very  intimately,  of  course,  Harry,  and  I  see  that  she 
has  such  passionate  longings  herself  for  perfection  and  beauty  of 
all  kinds,  and — and — brightness,  and  has  been  so  imprisoned  from 
childhood  in  a  very  different  element,  that  she  is  infinitely  more 
attracted  by  the  irregular,  undeveloped,  but  what  seem  to  her  the 
very  noble  upward  strivings  and  artistic  tastes  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Arlington,  with  his  loving  heart,  and  even  with  his  weaknesses, 
and  perhaps  rather  unstable  purposes,  than  by  the  strong, 
orderly,  well-balanced  mind  and  generous  unselfish  soul  of  my 
beloved  Doctor."  Still  no  answering  word  or  smile.  "And  is  not 
this  a  beautiful  arrangement  which  we  so  often  see,  brother 
mine  ?  Such  a  girl  as  Leila  is  more  needed  by  the  weaker  and 
more  poetical  nature.  A  soul  like  yours  can  do  without  her — ■ 
ah  !  and  could  infinitely  bless,  and  oh,  I  trust  some  day  will 
bless,  one  who  would  want  you  a  thousand  times  more  than  Lilv- 
bell  does.  And  both  happy  couples  would  grow  up  to  a  far 
more  complete  perfection  and  oneness  from  such  a  union  than 
could  have  otherwise  been  the  case.  Now  isn't  that  a  pretty 
picture,  dear,  to  help  you  to  rejoice  like  the  great  Baptist  prophet 
of  old  in  your  friend's  joy,  and  to  reward  you  for  all  your  generous 
labours  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  disinterested  friendship  ? 
When  we  heard  that  fine  sermon  last  Sunday  on  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Harry,  and  how  his  joy  was  fulfilled  in  the  bridegroom's 
having  the  bride,  and  how  he  rejoiced  greatly  that  his  friend  was 
blessed,  I  was  thinking  of  you " 

"  Ellen,"  cried  her  brother  vehemently,  "  stop  for  God's  sake  ! 
you  torture  me.     You  don't  know, — you  haven't  a  conception  of 

what  I  feel "     He  flung  himself  frantically  down  on  the  sofa. 

"  Oh  Nelly,  the  misery  and  the  shame  of  it  is, — shall  I  speak? — 
there's  no  use  trying  to  hide  it  from  you -" 

"  Why  should  you,  dear  Harry  ?  "  said  she  soothingly,  as  she 
took  his  hand  :  "  were  we  not  meant  to  comfort  and  help  one 
another?" 

"  The  shame  and  curse  of  it  is,  I  cannot  help  loving  her  still. 
Since  she  has  been  here  she  has  come  out  in  a  new  character. 
All  that  playfulness  and  fun  make  her  ten  thousand  times  more 
fascinating  than  ever,  and  I  cannot  tear  myself  away  from  the 
sight  of  her  sweet  face.  B:;t  oh,  Ellen,  who  can  help  loving 
her  ?  You  love  her.  Everybody  that  has  ever  seen  her  loves 
her.  Why,  while  I  was  waiting  at  that  inn  in  Brussels  for  her 
to  come  back  with  me,  I  happened  to  speak  of  the  family  to  a 
gentlemanly  fellow  in  the  coifee-room,  and  you  should  have 
heaid  how  he   said  a  friend    of  his  raved    about   that  girl.      Half 
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the  young  noblemen  in  Brussels  he  vowed  were  dying  to  get 
introductions  to  the  family.  You  understand  something  of  all 
this,  don't  you,  Nelly  ?  And  how  can  I,  who  have  known  her  so 
long,  who  was  once  so  near  winning  her — "  the  strong's  man's 
voice  quavered  like  a  child's,  and  he  hid  his  face  for  a  moment  in 
his  hands — "  how  can  I  help  loving  her?  But  I  am  not  wrong- 
ing Gerald  Arlington  in  this  !  "  and  he  started  fiercely  from  his 
seat.  "  Haven't  I  a  right  to  love  her  ?  She  shall  never  know  it  ! 
I  shall  never  come  between  him  and  her.  Am  I  wronging  him  ?  " 
But  his  loud  tones  were  soon  hushed,  and  he  laid  himself  down 
again  on  the  sofa  with  a  sort  of  wailing  groan  that  distressed 
his  sister  even  more  than  his  previous  violence.  "  Yes,  I  am — 
I  am  wronging  him, — I  know  I  am.  Ellen,  there  is  no  crime  I 
have  ever  read  of,  even  in  Italian  history,  that  I  do  not  some- 
times feel  tempted,  goaded,"  he  exclaimed — "  yes  !  goaded  to 
commit — that  I  may  rob  him  of  her.  Why,  look  here,  Nelly," — 
and  the  words  came  crawling  out  under  his  breath, — "  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  say — aye,  and  to  go  and  say  to  her — that  it 
was  Gerald  Arlington  who  ruined  Jessy  Shalford."  Ellen  gave  a 
sharp  cry  of  pain,  and  put  her  hands  up  as  if  trying  to  drive 
out  some  horrid  thought.  "Yes,"  continued  her  brother  slowly, 
and  in  the  same  low  fierce  tone,  "  and  I  could  find   proofs,  and 

forge    proofs,    and    link    them   all   in   a    chain    that     should 

strangle  !  (his  voice  rose  to  a  wild  shout  on  that  word)  all  her 
love  for  him  for  ever  ! "  At  that  moment  Gerald  and  Leila  passed 
together  across  the  distant  end  of  a  long  vista  of  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  then  were  lost  to  sight. 

"Oh,  Harry,  Harry,  in  mercy  calm  yourself!"  cried  Miss 
Fortescue,  "  or  you  will  drive  me  distracted.  I  seem  now  to 
be — I  do  not- know — I  never  told  a  living  soul  before — but — oh, 
Harry,  from  things  that  poor  miserable  child  once  confessed  to 
me,  I  did  suspect — Gerald  Arlington  !  But  oh,  why  have  you 
put  this  horrible  thought  before  me  ? — how  shall  I  ever  be  able — 
I  shall  be  haunted  by  it !  Oh  Lily,  my  darling  Lily  !  "  and  she 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  This  quieted  her  brother  more 
than  anything  else  could  have  done.  He  took  her  hand  softly, 
and  knelt  on  one  knee  beside  her,  and  soothed  her  so  gentlv. 
All  his  wild  frenzy  seemed  calmed  down  for  the  moment  by  an 
intense  effort  of  will  at  the  sight  of  his  sister's  great  suffering. 
"You  mustn't  cry,  dear  Nelly,"  he  whispered,  "  and  you  mustn't 
be  haunted  by  that  thought.  It's  as  false  as  the  fiend  himself. 
I  think  I  know  why  the  poor  girl  spoke  as  she  did  to  you.  Be- 
lieve me,  /';;/  sure  Gerald  did  not  harm  her."    He  rose  as  his  sister 
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dried  her  tears,  and  began  pacing  the  room  like  a  caged  wild  beast. 
"  Cry  for  me,  Nelly,  if  you  will — not  for  them — they  are  worthy 
of  each  other.  But  as  for  me — why,  I  could  knock  his  brains 
out  where  he  stands  ;  and  yet,  oh  Nelly,  Nelly  !  I  pretend  to 
be  respectable  and  to  be  his  friend — aye,  and  I  tell  you  this,  I 
do  love  and  honour  him  more  than  ever,  I  believe,  in  my  heart. 
I  have  always  loved  him  more,  I  think,  than  he  has  loved  me. 
Her  very  love  for  him,  as  I  see  it  now  before  me,  makes  him 
infinitely  dearer  to  me,  more  exalted  in  my  esteem,  and  yet  it 
makes  me  envy  and  hate  him  more  than  words  can  tell !" 

"  But  Harry,  Harry,  can  /  forget,  if  you  do,  how  generously 
you  flew  to  Brussels  and  brought  her  back  and  saved  his  life  ?" 

"Aye,  and  can  I  ever  forget,  good  lady,  that  I  have  wished  he 
had  died  ere  we  came  back !  But  I  have  wished  it — I  have — 
God  forgive  me  !  Oh,  Ellen,  Ellen,  I  begin  to  think  a  greater 
scoundrel  in  heart  than  myself  never  breathed.  Heaven  help 
me,  I  begin  to  believe  in  human  depravity,"  he  added,  with  a 
bitter  laugh.  "God  help  me,  Nelly,  what's  to  become  of  me?'' 
and  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  great  excitement.  The 
long  and  the  short  of  it,  I  suppose,  is  that  I  want  something 
considerably  firmer,  deeper  to  stand  upon  than  I've  yet  found,  if 
I'm  not  to  turn  out  a  regular  scoundrel  and  villain,  after  all." 

"  Christ  be  praised,  if  you've  learnt  that,  at  all  events,  Harry!" 
said  Ellen,  fervently,  as  she  rose  and  took  her  brother's  hand, 
and  stood  beside  him  looking  out  of  the  window,  both  silently 
praying — and  praying  very  earnestly  too,  if  ever  mortals  did. 

"  Harry  dear,"  said  Ellen  at  last,  "  could  you  not  go  abroad 
for  a  time  ?" 

"There's  no  good  running  about,  Nelly,"  he  answered  mourn- 
fully, "if  I  can't  work  the  brain  well,  and  feel  that  I'm  doing  a 
little  good  at  the  same  time.  Would  that  we  were  only  at  war 
somewhere!  But  by  Jove,  there's  something  better  than  that !" 
he  exclaimed,  as  a  thought  struck  him.  "Yes,  I  have  it !"  (and 
his  eyes  flashed  and  his  whole  face  brightened) — "the  cholera's 
creeping  about  in  the  Levant.  We  shall  have  it  here  again 
before  long.  I'll  go  and  study  it.  We  don't  half  understand  it 
yet.  Ah  !  that's  glorious,  Nelly.  And  if  I'm  not  killed  or  cured 
by  that  work,  I  can  make  a  dash  among  those  wild  devils  of 
the  Lebanon,  and  ask  them  to  cut  my  throat.     Ha  !    ha  !  " 

Ellen  shuddered,  but  said  nothing. 

"Yes,"  he  continued  after  a  time,  more  calmly,  "that's  the 
word — I  must  go.  Roberts  would  take  my  practice  for  a  time. 
He  is  quite  well  again  now." 
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"  He's  the  gentleman  from  whom  you  bought  it  ?" 
"Yes.     I'll  stay  here  to-night,  and  wish  you  all  good-bye  to- 
morrow morning.     But,    Ellen,"    he    continued    almost    sternly, 
"  never  let  human   being  know  till   I  am   dead  what  you  now 
know.     Good-night." 

Poor  Ellen  wept  sadly  enough  that  night  for  her  brother;  and 
for  herself  too,  at  the  prospect  of  losing  him  for  a  long  while, — 
perhaps  for  ever  on  earth,  for  she  knew  he  was  in  that  desperate 
mood  which  with  his  temperament  was  sure  to  precipitate  him 
into  the  greatest  dangers.  And  then,  in  spite  of  her  strongest 
efforts,  in  spite  of  Harry's  assurance,  she  thought  again  and 
again  of  what  Jessy  had  once  said  to  her  about  the  fascinating 
young  gentleman  who  seemed  to  like  her  so  much.  The  descrip- 
tion answered  so  exactly.  Gerald  might  have  been  drawn  on  by 
degrees.  She  knew  there  was  a  fearful  amount  of  villany  among 
many  young  men  regarded  by  them  as  very  venial  sins,  and  she 
could  not  feel  at  rest.  Perhaps  Harry  was  too  much  biassed  on 
behalf  of  his  friend,  and  might  have  a  far  better  right  to  Leila 
after  all.  She  saw  Gerald  and  Leila  coming  back  together,  look- 
ing so  happy,  and  she  forced  the  thought  from  her.  But  her 
words  had  been  a  barbed  shaft  in  Harry's  mind,  and  though  he 
had  utterly  repelled  them  at  the  moment,  alas  !  he  could  not 
forget  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Harry  saw  Dr.  Roberts,  got  his  surprised  consent  to  look  after 
his  old  patients  for  three  or  four  months;  took  his  passage  in  a 
Smyrna  fruit  clipper  that  was  to  sail  in  a  day  or  two  from  South- 
ampton ;  made  his  preparations,  got  back  to  his  lodgings  after  a 
hard  day's  work  late  at  night,  worn  and  sad  and  weary,  but  not 
to  rest.  Through  the  long  night  he  sat  before  his  fire,  or  paced 
the  room,  wrestling  with  his  passion,  sometimes  gazing  into  the 
llickering  embers  and  thinking  tenderly  of  old  times,  and  how 
deeply  he  had  loved  his  friend,  and  how  that  friend  had  loved 
him,  until  he  felt  strong  for  every  duty  and  every  cross.  But  as 
the  hours  rolled  on,  at  length  some  memory  of  his  wild  fierce  love 
for  his  friend's  belcved — some  recollection  came  sweeping  over 
him  of  her  as  she  looked  when  he  had  last  sat  with  Gerald  on  the 
lawn  at  Neville  Court,  and  she  came  floating  up  with  a  merry 
1  iugh,  in  her  muslins  and  ribbons  and  straw  hat,  and  drove  him 
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almost  mad.  Towards  early  dawn  he  remembered  a  well-worn 
little  book  he  had  found  in  his  father's  library  after  his  death, 
and  had  stumbled  on  the  day  before.  It  was  "  Thomas  A 
Kempis  on  the  Imitation  of  Christ,"  and  he  had  been  fascinated 
with  two  or  three  passages  which  caught  his  eye.  With  some- 
thing like  a  blush,  feeling  half  ashamed  of  himself,  he  got  it  out 
of  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat,  and  read  a  bit  here  and  there. 
When  he  glanced  at  it  as  a  boy,  it  was  incomprehensible  stuff. 
Now  it  seemed  full  of  meaning  and  wonderful  power.  As  he 
shut  it  up,  he  murmured  to  himself,  "  Well,  perhaps  my  poor 
father  and  the  rest  of  them  are  right :  there  may  be  a  medicine,  a 
deliverance  even  from  all  this.  At  all  events,  we  will  see  if  the 
devil  can  be  cast  out  by  '  fasting  and  prayer.'  And  I  know  an 
old  shrine  where  I  can  kneel  and  ask  it  at  all  events  ;  and  better 
beside  that  grave  than  anywhere  else  on  earth." 

He  stole  out  in  the  grey  dawn,  but  on  his  way  to  the  coach- 
office  went  once  more  by  a  dull,  frowsy  London  churchyard,  and 
looked  in  through  the  railings  at  a  very  different  grave  from  the 
one  he  was  going  to  visit  at  Beacham. 

In  the  evening  sunshine  of  that  day,  a  tall,  haggard,  fierce- 
looking,  but  gentlemanly  fellow,  was  seen  striding  from  the  inn 
at  Beacham,  where  the  London  coach  had  put  him  down,  to  the 
quiet  little  churchyard,  where  the  graves  all  looked  so  peaceful 
in  the  sunlight  and  shadows,  and  where  the  rooks  were  cawing  at 
intervals  in  cheerful  social  and  domestic  converse  after  the 
labours  of  the  day.  In  the  field  he  had  to  cross  before  he 
reached  it,  the  sound  of  laughing  little  children's  voices  told  him 
they  were  frisking  and  fluttering  towards  him,  and  soon  the 
sweet  merry  little  faces  look  up  at  him  from  out  of  their  straw 
hats,  as  he  addresses  them  with  mild  condescension;  and  then 
bashful  answerings  from  the  eldest  of  the  group,  amid  hushed  tit- 
terings, inform  him  that  they  are  all  going  to  the  "  Hall  "  to  have 
"tea  and  cake," — and  a  "ride  in  the  swing"  adds  another, — and 
"  to  feed  the  swans,"  suggests  a  third  and  fourth,  with  sundry 
other  happy  prospects,  more  or  less  confidentially  imparted  to  the 
tall,  strange-looking,  gentle  listener.  For  Harry  encouraged  their 
communications.  Twenty  years  seemed  suddenly  rolled  away, 
and  he  was  carried  back  to  the  days  when  he  too,  a  happy  little 
urchin,  went  on  blissful  expeditions  to  the  "  Hall."  There  was 
a  strange  mixture  of  misery  and  delight  in  the  contrast  between 
those  dear  old  recollections  and  his  present  state,  but  gradually 
the  misery  predominated  greatly.  All  around  him  was  very 
peaceful  and  lovely.     The  little  folks  had  stolen  away,  and  gone 

M    M 
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bounding  over  the  buttercups  and  daisies,  the  air  ringing  with 
their  tiny  shouts  and  laughter.  As  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
hallowed  spot,  the  sunlight  rested  lovingly  upon  it,  and  the  great 
yew-trees  threw  their  quiet  peaceful  shadows  beside  and  upon  the 
venerable  church  tower.  He  sat  on  the  stile  gazing  dreamily. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  dared  not  go  nearer  to  that  grave — as  if  a 
legion  of  fiends  were  mocking  and  defying  him  to  attempt  it,  bid- 
ding him  go  and  drown  himself  in  the  deepest  caverns  of  the  sea. 
Yet  the  scene  was  very  lovely.  The  children's  laughter  was  still 
heard  faintly  at  intervals.  Soon  they  would  be  folded  in  kind 
embraces  at  the  Hall,  and  be  steeped  in  youthful  bliss.  They 
were  so  innocent  and  50  happy. 

"  But  what's  the  use  of  all  this  peace  and  joy?"  he  exclaimed 
fiercely:  "what  is  all  this  happiness  and  beauty  worth,  when  these 
hell-hounds  are  lying  in  wait  for  us  ?  Innocent  enough  they  are 
now  !  Yes,  but  what  will  they  be  twenty  years  hence  ?  The  sun 
shines  brightly :  what  of  that  ?  Look  ahead,  and  see  what  will  then 
be  the  whiteness  of  their  souls !"  Verses  learned  as  atask  at  school, 
and  scarcely  ever  remembered  since — Gray's  hackneyed  but  beau- 
tiful lines  on  the  Eton  prospect — came  rushing  up  in  his  memory. 

"  Ah  !  old  conjurer,  I  little  thought  how  true  your  black-artist 
ode  would  one  day  come  for  me.  But  yet,  but  yet,"'  he  cried, 
with  suppressed  but  increasing  vehemence,  "  what  does  that 
olden  prayer  say  which  he  taught  me  who  now  lies  there  ?  Does 
it  not  declare  that  'the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory"  are 
God's — not  the  Devil's.  Get  away,"  he  added  quietly ;  and,  as 
if  elbowing  his  way  through  a  hostile  crowd,  he  walked  with 
desperate  step,  slowly,  with  clenched  fist  and  set  teeth  up  to  the 
grave  ;  looked  cautiously  round,  threw  off  his  hat,  and  dropped 
on  one  knee  beside  the  tombstone. 

Long  he  knelt  on  the  soft  turf  and  prayed,  with  head  bowed  on 
the  cold  mossy  stone.  When  he  rose  at  last,  he  looked  on  the 
sweet  tranquillity  of  the  scene  with  rather  different  feelings. 

"Yes!  Gerald  was  right,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  turned 
away.  "  The  disorder  and  misery  are  only  in  my  own  heart,  not 
in  God's  kingdom.  We  get  out  of  that  kingdom,  I  suppose, 
somehow,  and  then — aye,  and  then — well,  there  must  be  some 
way  of  getting  back  again,  if  one  could  but  find  it.  God,  I  thank 
Thee  for  bringing  me  here  this  day,  at  all  events." 

Then,  when  night  had  closed  in,  he  went  on  by  the  mail  to 
Southampton;  on,  into  the  darkness,  aboard  the  fruit  "clipper"; 
and  so  away,  farther  and  farther  west ;  then  at  last,  to  the  dis- 
tant sunrise  and  the  East. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Gerald  remained  a  fortnight  longer  at  Neville  Court,  slowly 
regaining  strength.  But  for  one  inward  haunting  care  that  after 
all  was  only  half-numbed,  and  one  outward  source  of  grief  (the 
stern  and  sullen,  still  continued  opposition  of  Leila's  father 
to  their  engagement,  which  seemed  to  have  revived  when  he  got 
his  wife  back),  these  would  have  been  days  fair  and  blessed  as 
ever  poet  dreamt  of.  Yet  still  they  were  very  happy  days,  and  on 
the  last  morning  before  they  left,  as  they  meandered  through  the 
grounds  together,  he  told  Leila  he  felt  so  well,  and  should  go 
back  to  his  work  in  London  strong  and  hopeful,  to  grapple  with 
the  sorrows  and  sins  around  him  there. 

"  And  dearest,"  answered  Leila,  "  could  you  not  do  as  Mr. 
Fortescue  suggested — infuse  into  your  mission  operations  some 
more  of  that  charming  'aesthetic'  stuff — that  'play-impulse' 
about  which  you  have  discoursed  so  charmingly  to  me,  as  doubt- 
less Schiller  did  to  his  lady-love  before  you.  Surely  if  you  had 
'aesthetic  tea'  also,  for  your  poor  roughs  and  sinners  occasionally, 
with  music  and  poetry  and  so  forth,  it  would  be  a  great  solace  to 
your  spirit  as  well  as  to  theirs." 

"  Yes,  that's  a  delightful  idea,  Lilybell.  Yes,  I'll  give  them 
some  insight  into  the  world  of  beauty  which  you  and  I  think 
God  has  created  for  the  healing  and  growth  of  their  souls.  I  have 
been  thinking,  I  dare  say,  too  much  of  simply  religious  influences 
in  my  work  there,  varied  with  the  three  '  R's,'  and  a  dull  read- 
ing-room which  they  don't  patronize.  But  Schiller  is  right  in  all 
he  says  of  the  divine  influence  of  beauty,  and  I  wonder  I  haven't 
tried  before  to  make  them  and  myself  happy  in  that  way.  Harry, 
as  you  say,  urged  it,  but  then  I  wasn't  up  to  it.  Certainly  one's 
aesthetic  tastes  ought  to  be  an  infinite  help  in  one's  work  among 
those   wretched    Babylon-heathens.    And   as  you  represent,    you 

know,  'The  beautiful,'  it's  all  right  that  you  should  inspire " 

(mysterious  interruption  in  the  conversation). 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you'll  do  it,"  cried  Leila,  quickly  releasing 
herself,  and  clapping  her  hands,  while  smiling  with  such 
irresistible  coquetry  that — perhaps  we  had  better  close  the 
scene. 

An  escort  had  been  found  for  Miss  Featherstone  to  Brussels, 
and  she  was  to  meet  the  lady  and  gentleman  on  board  the  Ostend 
boat  at  the  Tower  that  night.     So  about  nine  p.m.  she  and  her 
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lover,  as  might  be  expected,  were  standing  silently  on  the  poop 
of  the  vessel,  holding  each  other's  hand,  probably,  beneath  her 
cloak,  and  looking  rather  sadly  into  the  dark  flowing  tide — all 
their  morning  mirth  quite  vanished  apparently.  The  sailors  were 
bustling  about,  stowing  away  cargo  and  luggage.  A  few  lights 
flared  here  and  there. 

"  Then  you  will  be  cheerful  and  hopeful  and  happy,  darling," 
she  whispered,  "  and  not  believe  in  evil,  or  worship  the — devil  ?" 

"  Lilybell,  I  worship  you — which  is  rather  better.  But  don't 
look  anxious  :  I  will  try  hard  to  be  as  happy  and  hopeful  as  you 
want  me  to  be.  And  I  do  really  think  I  shall.  So  I  pray  you 
don't  be  uneasy  or  sorrowful  about  me,  dearest,  a  bit."  But 
nevertheless  he  looked  very  sad. 

"We  must  not  let  things  that  are  near,  quite  shut  out  the  dis- 
tant glorious  realities,  Gerald.  It  seems  so  easy  to  forget  what 
we  cannot  see.  And  yet  is  it  not  true  that  beyond  this  river 
and  dark  cloudy  heavens,  beyond  this  little  troubled  life  of  ours 
on  earth,  there  is  an  unspeakably  blessed  life  and  a  happy  home 
waiting  for  us  ?  May  I  not  whisper  again  what  you  scolded  me 
so  for  saying  once  in  Bushney  Park, — '  What  matter  a  few 
short  years  ?' and  her  eyes  flashed  bright  enough,  then,  on  her 
lover.  "  Can  we  not  live  now  as  those  who  know  they  are  to 
live  for  ever  ?  How  swiftly  time  has  rolled  away  since  we  stood 
together  that  night  in  the  bright  bonny  moonbeams  !  We  little 
thought  then,  dearest,  we  should  have  such  hours  and  days  to- 
gether as  we  have  had  lately,  or  so  much  hope  of  winning  over 
papa — for  I  do  hope  now.  Oh,  let  us  have  faith,  and  trust  our 
Father  in  heaven  !" 

"  My  own  Lily,"  answered  Gerald,  "  I  will — I  do.  Remember 
all  I  have  promised  you.  I  don't  mind — indeed  I  do  not  mind — 
any  suffering  that  can  bring  blessings  in  any  way  to  others.  I 
learned  that,  however  imperfectly,  years  ago,  and  I'm  sure  that 
if  I'm  faithful  '  even  unto  the  end,'  as  that  good  parson  used  to 
say  to  me  at  Grimsley  :  whatever  I  suffer  must  work  out  good  to 
others  as  well  as  to  myself." 

"  Ah,  is  not  that  the  teaching  of  the  Cross,  Gerald  ?  We  can 
find  our  true  life  there  ;  "  and  her  eyes  flashed  upwards  through 
the  gloomy  darkness  above  the  great  river.  The  sailors  hurried 
and  bustled  past  them — hoarse  cries  rose  every  now  and  then  on 
the  air, — but  they  were  in  a  different  world.  "And  Gerald,"  she 
continued,  "the  suffering  is  for  so  short  a  time,  and  then  come 
the  countless  ages  of  light  and  love  when  I  shan't  have  to  go  to 
Ostend,  and  when  we  shall  not  be  parted  in  the  midst  of  sailors, 
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and  baggage,  and  hubbub,  and  gloom.  Oh,  dearest,  you  won't 
ever  be  gloomy — will  you  ? — to  know  how  sad  it  makes  me  to  part 
from  you  now ;  but  you'll  think  how  short  a  time  it  will  seem  to 
look  back  upon  when  once  we  are — united,  Gerald — for  ever." 
(Her  voice  sank  as  a  few  tears  would  force  their  way.)  "  And 
think,  too,  how  infinitely  happier  our  parting  is  now  than  that 
night  at  Bushney.  For  I  may  speak  out  to  you  to-night  as  I 
couldn't  then — and  we  may  write  to  one  another  now — and  we 
may,  yes,  even  on  earth,  some  day  we  may  have  one  home. 
God  be  praised  for  the  hope,  Gerald,  and  may  He  ever  bless  you 
for  giving  me  that  most  beautiful  dream.  Fare  thee  well,  darling," 
she  whispered,  as  her  lady  escort  came  up,  and  then  discreetly 
turned  away.  But  as  the  last  bell  rang,  "May  our  Father  indeed 
bless  you  !  "  she  whispered.  One  stolen  kiss,  and  he  was  gone. 
Yes,  gone  !  and  she  stood  alone,  feeling  "  how"  lonely  none  could 
guess,  until  some  words  about  being  alone,  spoken  eighteen 
centuries  before,  comforted  her. 

The  vessel  lashed  the  waters  and  went  swiftly  down  the  stream. 
Arlington  turned  towards  his  lodgings,  through  the  narrow  streets, 
feeling  strangely  happy,  yet  very  desolate. 

Everything  connected  with  his  work  at  the  "  Mission  "  had  of 
course  gone  back  during  his  absence,  but  he  went  into  it  again 
bravely,  and  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  he  could  command. 
He  had  a  fund  of  never-failing  joy  in  the  letters  which  he  now 
received  regularly  from  Brussels;  and  although  "aesthetic  tea" 
was  far  from  coming  up  to  his  ideal,  and  his  companions  were 
very  different  from  those  he  would  voluntarily  have  chosen,  yet 
some  of  them,  as  he  wrote  to  Leila,  were  "  regular  bricks;"  and 
though  there  was  much  to  depress  and  discourage,  there  was  also 
much  to  cheer  and  gladden  him.  So  that  his  whole  inward  and 
outward  state  for  a  time  was  a  vast  improvement  on  his  former 
condition.  But  whether  he  had  gone  back  to  work  too  soon,  or 
whether  he  worked  too  hard,  or  lived  too  low,  or  whether  he  had 
not  yet  got  his  house  built  on  the  Rock,  before  many  months  were 
gone  his  poor  little  stock  of  recently  acquired  hopefulness  began 
to  fail  him,  as  so  often  before,  and  then  he  felt  unable  to  bear  up 
against  the  depressing  influences  around  him.  He  sadly  missed 
Harry,  and  pined  with  deeper  yearning  for  a  yet  more  beloved 
and  gracious  presence, — pined  for  a  home  with  her,  who  in  her 
lonely  chamber  longed  no  less  to  flee  away  and  sit  beside  him, 
in  his  desolate  London  room.  But  though  she  could  not  come, 
(it  maybe,  he  thought,  because  she  could  not  come,)  another  com- 
panion did  come  once  more  to  sit,    and  walk,  and  sleep  beside 
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him — an  old  comrade,  whose  loathsome  face  he  too  well  knew, 
who  would  not  be  denied,  and  who,  when  it  once  got  entrance, 
strove  hard  to  shut  the  faithless  Gerald  into  that  old  miserable 
torture-chamber  once  more.  And  now  it  must  be  a  death  struggle. 
This  wrestling  couldn't  continue  much  longer — must  be  for  the 
last  time.  The  old  morbid  fancies  sometimes  got  their  grip  on 
him  as  fiercely  as  if  he  had  never  been  free  from  them, — not 
constantly  of  course,  but  now  and  then,  when  he  was  alone,  or 
when  some  sad  scenes  met  his  view  among  the  wretched  objects 
in  his  daily  visits,  and  he  felt  too  surely  that  if  he  didn't  over- 
come and  cast  them  out,  they  would  grow  in  power  till  they 
overcame  him.  He  felt  in  his  inmost  heart  that  Leila  dwelt  in 
a  totally  different  sphere  from  what  he  inhabited, — that  all  this 
was  evil,  and  that  no  sweet  loving  words  could  make  it  other- 
wise. Sometimes  when,  in  the  dark  night  watches,  he  wiped 
the  clammy  drops  from  his  forehead,  he  longed — how  fervently  !  — 
to  be  carried  out  of  his  dreary  lodging  to  a  quiet  grave  in  that 
more  dreary  churchyard  just  beneath  him.  He  knew  he  was 
in  tormenting,  degrading  bondage.  That  could  not  be  good — 
could  be  nothing  but  evil  in  itself,  though  it  might  work  out  good 
at  last.  But  to  know  he  was  still  as  mean  and  cowardly  as 
ever — to  feel  the  gnawing  pain  in  his  soul  and  brain,  and  know 
it  was  all  because  he  was  faithless  and  cowardly, — this  in  itself 
was  torture.  When,  indeed,  he  faced  his  shame  and  sin,  and 
saw  and  confessed  it  as  he  had  first  done  at  Grimsley,  and 
prayed  God  to  "  create  in  him  a  clean  heart  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  him,"  he  always  found  a  temporary  peace.  But 
still  he  felt  he  had  no  firm  foothold  for  vanquishing  his  faith- 
fulness. He  did  not  find  himself  "cleansed"  from  all  his  "un- 
righteousness." 

Here  was  just  his  greatest  misery- — that  he  felt  so  powerless 
to  love  God  and  trust  Him,  to  make  himself  what  he  knew  he 
ought  to  be,  to  deliver  himself  from  his  chains — so  that  he 
seemed  able  to  lay  hold  of  no  lasting  deliverance  and  help.  He 
read  his  Bible  earnestly— sometimes  read  it  on  his  knees — prayed 
with  agonizing  earnestness,  and  yet  the  promises  seemed  so 
seldom  or  so  temporarily  fulfilled.  The  Gospel  histories  gave 
him  little  comfort ;  the  accounts  of  suffering  and  disease  which 
he  met  there  drove  the  torture-iron  deeper  into  his  soul,  in  spite 
of  the  Saviour's  triumphs  over  them  recorded  there.  Once,  a 
glorious  light  flashed  in  upon  him  as  he  read  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  felt  that  Gethsemane  was  not  the  final  issue  of  suffer- 
ing— that   evil,   even    such   evil    as   he   read   of  there,   was    not 
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triumphant.  But  the  cloud  and  darkness  returned,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  and  many  a  sufferer  before  him.  The  evil  spirit 
came  back  with  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  itself,  and 
the  last  state  of  that  man  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  become  worse 
than  the  first. 

Had  not  the  fiery  trial  through  which  his  poor  friend,  the 
Doctor,  was  passing,  and  with  which  that  old  friend  was  battling 
out  there  among  the  cholera  beds  of  Syria,  this  same  terrible 
element  in  it,  viz.,  bondage  to  "the  things  that  are  seen" — mad- 
dening slavery  to  his  senses  ?  Both  men  were  alike  in  that. 
Both  needed  the  same  deliverance.     Where  was  the  Deliverer? 

Biding  his  right  time,  probably — waiting  patiently,  lovingly. 
For  "  He  shall  sit  as  a  Refiner  and  Purifier  of  silver,"  watching 
till  the  right  moment  come,  when  the  fire  shall  have  done  its 
needful  work,  and  the  Refiner  can  "see  His  own  image  reflected 
there  in  the  pure  metal."  Not  one  pang  that  can  be  spared  will 
be  allowed  to  rack  him.  Not  one  moment  longer  will  the 
crucible,  with  its  precious  metal,  be  left  in  the  furnace  than  is 
necessary  for  its  perfection.  We  had  better  try  to  be  sure  of 
that. 

And  the  fire  was  doing  its  needful  work  in  Gerald  Arlington's 
soul,  though  he  knew  it  not.  Never  before  had  he  been  so  fully 
lilted  above  the  worldliness  and  selfishness — the  bondage  to 
sensuous  happiness,  the  idolatry  of  earthly  beauty,  the  craving 
for  men's  admiration  and  sympathy — which  had  been  the  shame 
and  the  weakness  of  those  earlier  days,  when  he  was  happiest 
and  strongest,  admired  and  loved.  He  was  still  in  slavery,  no 
doubt — horrid,  shameful,  sickening  slavery;  but  was  it  not  a  less 
demoralizing  slavery  than  when  he  had  been  in  the  fair  sunshine 
of  his  youthful  joy  and  dreams  ? 

This  was  just  as  true  of  his  friend. 

Sometimes  Gerald  was  conscious  of  the  value  of  the  work 
going  on  within  him  ;  but  when  some  word  from  Scripture  came 
from  Leila  in  a  letter,  set  like  a  jewel  in  her  beautiful  writing 
and  loving  thoughts,  such  as  "let  us  look  not  at  the  things  that 
are  seen,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen,"  he  would  cry  in 
his  despair,  "Aye,  but  the  mind  is  one  of  the  things  unseen, 
and  if  that  is  overthrown,  what  becomes  of  our  soul's  life?" 

There  was  one  noble  and  redeeming  element  in  all  this  morbid 
weakness  and  unworthy  faithlessness  which  alone,  perhaps, 
justifies  its  being  recorded.  It  was  true  what  he  had  once  said 
to  Leila — he  was  willing  to  suffer  all  he  endured,  and  even  more, 
if  in  any  way  others  might  thereby  be  helped  and  blessed.     He 
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did  not  see  or  know  how  this  could  be.  It  was  only  a  vague 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  but  the  wounded  heart  offered  itself  never- 
theless willingly  and  blindly.  Right.  Nothing  better  or  higher 
than  this,  as  far  as  we  know,  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  If  he  could 
only  bear  up  a  while,  not  be  utterly  crushed  before  final  victory 
came,  might  not  this  willingness  yet  become  the  seed  of  a  new 
and  glorious  life  for  himself,  even  as  his  sufferings  might  bring 
a  great  blessing  to  others  ? 

One  Saturday  evening  he  had  come  home  sorely  depressed 
and  fagged,  even  more  than  usual.  He  had  penetrated  into 
some  evil  haunts,  and  seen  some  very  dismal  sights  that  greatly 
tried  his  shattered  nerves.  He  had  gone  partly  in  hopes  of 
hearing  some  tidings  from  a  poor  dying  wretch  concerning  a 
girl  that  answered  painfully  to  the  description  of  Jessy.  Dis- 
appointed and  baffled,  he  reached  his  lodging  late,  found  his  fire 
out,  and  nothing  to  eat,  and  so  crept  weary  to  bed.  There  he 
lay,  tossed  in  feverish  dreams,  the  happy  days  of  his  life  at 
Hartland  coming  back  to  him,  but  turning  gradually  into  images 
of  gloom  and  horror.  He  saw  Leila  beckoning  to  him  from  one 
of  the  pleasant  bowers  he  had  raised  in  his  father's  grounds  ;  but 
when  he  would  have  bounded  towards  her,  he  saw  her  brother 
Alfred  dancing  wildly  between  them  ;  then  he  seemed  to  lash 
himself  into  similar  frenzy ;  and  while  he  still  saw  Leila  frantically 
wringing  her  hands  and  calling  to  him,  but  borne  away  further 
and  further  from  him,  he  felt  a  strait-waistcoat  thrust  over  his  own 
head,  he  heard  the  yells  of  Featherstone  and  his  fellow-maniacs, 
and  woke  with  a  stifled  shriek.  "  Thank  God,  it  is  a  dream!'- 
was  his  first  thought ;  but  the  next  was,  "  I  am  going  mad  ! 
God  have  mercy  on  me  !"  And  then,  as  he  bowed  his  head  on 
his  pillow,  there  came  sweeping  up  grandly,  over  all  the  dark 
horrors  that  were  enveloping  him,  the  one  thought  and  prayer 
which  had,  before  then,  been  his  sublime  refuge  and  rest, 
"Thy  will,  O  God,  be  done.  Spare  me  not.  As  my  Saviour 
prayed,  so  let  me, — Thy  will,  not  mine."  And  then  there  came 
down  upon  him  once  more  a  great  calm.  He  rose  from  his  bed 
and  kneeled  there,  on  the  floor,  in  the  darkness  and  silence  (for  at 
that  hour  even  the  mighty  city  was  at  rest) ;  and  while  every 
nerve  was  quivering  with  his  recent  terrible  anguish,  he  prayed 
again,  "  Spare  me  not,  Father,  spare  me  not,  if  my  sufferings 
can  bring  blessings  to  my  brethren.''  Surely  if  the  cause  of 
Gerald  Arlington's  misery  was  contemptible  (as  in  so  many 
thousand  other  cases  of  human  grief),  the  spirit  that  rose 
to   God    in   that   agonized    prayer   was   kindred   with    that    of 
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His  crucified  Son's.  The  hour  of  deliverance  must  be  at 
hand. 

The  calm  that  had  come  over  him  now  brightened  into  a 
heavenly  peace  that  seemed  to  fill  his  soul  with  light,  and  to  lay 
a  soft,  sweet  touch  of  healing  on  his  tortured,  foolish  brain.  He 
drew  back  the  window  curtain  ;  and  through  the  little  dingy 
window  panes  above  the  murky  darkness  he  could  see  the 
radiant  stars — "shining  bright  and  prophetic,"  thought  Gerald, 
"as  when  Luther  looked  up  to  them  in  one  of  his  nights  of 
agony,  and  remembered  how  the  Eternal  God  sustained  them 
all."  Striking  a  light,  and  opening  his  Bible,  his  eye  fell  on  the 
narrative  of  how  once  the  Saviour  came,  walking  on  the  sea,  to 
some  storm-tossed  mariners,  and  bade  them  "  Be  not  afraid:" 
how  Peter  went  to  Him  and  was  about  to  sink  :  how  Jesus 
saved  him,  saying,  "  O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt  ?  y  He  had  no  need  to  read  more.  He  felt  that  he 
grasped  a  hand  held  out  to  him,  and  was  at  once  lifted  from 
the  depths  into  a  new  life.  Why  had  he  never  taken  that  offered 
hand  before  ?  But  he  held  it  firmly  now.  He  could  no  longer  ask 
''Why  are  not  the  promises  fulfilled?"  He  felt  they  were  being 
divinely  fulfilled  for  him.  As  he  kneeled  again  in  deepest  thank- 
fulness, he  seemed  to  see  the  old,  old  sign,  and  to  hear  a  voice 
saying,  "Art  thou  willing  to  accept  my  Cross?  Then  thou  shalt 
indeed  receive  my  deliverance  :"  and  the  ancient  words  came  to 
him  once  again,  "  In  hoc  signo  vinces."  When  he  awoke  late  the 
next  morning,  it  was  to  hear  the  church  bells  chiming  peaceful 
calls  to  enter  on  a  day  of  rest  and  worship ;  and  his  latter  sleep, 
like  the  prophet's,  had  been  "  sweet  unto  him." 

Yet  as  he  rose  and  went  languidly  about  his  duties,  he  could 
not  banish  the  memory  of  that  terrible  dream,  nor  of  all  the 
awful  hours  he  had  spent  during  the  past  few  years ;  nor  of  the 
many  times  when  he  had  felt  delivered  for  a  season  from  his 
misery  and  bonds  only  to  come  under  their  power  once  more. 
He  felt  that  at  any  moment  some  sights  or  descriptions,  even 
vivid  imaginations  of  his  own,  could  plunge  him  back  again. 

And  therefore  he  still  feared.  "  How  many  nobler,  more 
faithful  men  than  he  had  been  abandoned  to  insanity."  Yet 
he  seemed  to  see  more  light  that  morning  than  ever  previously. 
Then  he  felt  a  strange  longing  to  fulfil  an  intention  long  formed. 

When  his  brief  midday  meal  was  over,  he  got  one  of  his 
zealous  supporters  at  the  mission  to  take  his  own  usual  after- 
noon duties  in  his  little  Sunday-school ;  and  bent  his  way  to 
Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  where  he   knew  he  should  hear  a  certain 
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clergyman  whom  he  had  not  heard  since  Harry  Fortescue  and 
he  had  listened  to  a  discourse  not  to  be  forgotten.  Having  joined 
with  profound  thankfulness  in  the  beautiful  afternoon  service, 
the  preacher's  solemn  and  earnest  tones  soon  riveted  his  whole 
attention.  For  it  was  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  and  the 
sermon  was  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  text  Heb.  xii.  i,  2;  and 
these  were  some  of  the  words  to  which  he  listened:* — "The 
Collect  for  this  day  reads  as  if  it  expressed  the  most  opposite 
temper  of  mind  to  that  which  the  Epistle  encourages  us  to  culti- 
vate. The  one  says,  '  Rejoice  evermore,' — the  other  complains 
of  the  sore  lets  and  hindrances  which  meet  us  when  we  try  to 
run  the  race  set  before  us.  How  can  such  a  tone  of  melancholy 
— such  a  sense  of  oppression — be  compatible  with  obedience  to 
St.  Paul's  precepts  ?  " 

"  How,  indeed  !  "  thought  Gerald  ;  "  that  is  just  what  has  only 
too  terribly  troubled  me." 

After  observing  that  the  words  of  the  Epistle  may  have  sug- 
gested the  prayer  of  the  Collect, — because  the  more  men  felt 
how  little  they  were  able  to  rejoice  without  God's  help  in  making 
them  realize  His  presence  and  goodness,  the  more  they  would 
"desire  that  God  would  raise  up  His  power  and  come  among  us, 
and  with  great  might  succour  us," — the  preacher  proceeded  to 
dwell  on  the  first  portion  of  his  text  in  a  way  that  was  very  inter- 
esting to  a  man  like  Arlington,  who  felt  so  deeply  the  power  of 
sympathy,  and  rejoiced  whenever  he  could  believe  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  departed  saints  and  heroes.  But  there  was  nothing  there 
that  particularly  met  his  own  great  sorrow  and  need. 

Then  the  preacher  went  on  to  speak  of  what  sustained  those 
brave  and  faithful  men  ;  of  how  they  "  felt  the  need,  and  con- 
fessed the  power  of  the  conviction  that  they  were  not  alone  or 
unheeded  ;  that  the  hosts  on  their  side  were  greater  than  the 
hosts  against  them."  While  Arlington  had  been  wrestling  with 
his  miseries  in  dark  and  lonely  hours  in  his  lodgings  at  Grimsley 
— on  his  way  one  evening  to  the  river  side — last  night,  as  he  knelt 
in  the  darkness  on  the  bare  worm-eaten  floor  of  his  garret,  were 
there  indeed  hosts  of  brave,  loving  spirits  cheering,  sustaining, 
fighting  for  him?  It  would  be  a  glorious  fact,  if  he  were  truly  in 
this  fellowship, — this  noble  army  of  the  soldiers  of  God.  "And 
what  right  have  we  to  believe  this?  "  continued  the  preacher,  as 
his  eye  kindled  and  his  voice  rose,  while  an  indescribably  earnest 
tenderness  seemed  to  pervade  the  utterance  of  every  sentence. 

"  The    Communion    is   the  continual    re-affirmation    of  these 

*  Lincoln's  Inn  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  p.  63.     By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A. 
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words  to  each  age  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  each  member 
of  it.  The  Communion  says  to  us  all,  '  The  pillar  of  cloud  which 
followed  those  Hebrews  who  embraced  the  Gospel  when  St.  Peter 
preached  it  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  over  whom  St.  James  pre- 
sided, to  whom  St.  Paul,  or  some  one  who  had  the  mind  of  St. 
Paul,  wrote,  is  following  you.  Numbers  have  been  gathered 
into  that  cloud  since.  Every  new  face  that  looks  out  of  it  has 
been  ploughed  with  furrows,  like  those  of  his  forerunners.  Every 
one  has  been  in  the  race  ;  every  one,  by  being  in  it,  has  learned  to 
feel  with  those  who  are  in  it  now  ! '  So  this  festival  speaks. 
For  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  be  not  a  true 
one,  then  the  existence  of  this  Supper  cannot  be  explained  ;  it 
has  no  business  to  exist."  All  this,  and  the  arguments  that 
followed,  were  healing  balm  to  Gerald's  soul.  Still,  it  did  not  at 
all  meet  his  real  need. 

But  then  the  preacher  came  to  the  burdens  which  the  runners 
have  to  lay  aside.  What  burdens  ?  Again  Gerald  bent  forward, 
listening  eagerly.  Not  merely — no,  not  chiefly — the  burdens 
which  worldly  men  or  actual  combatants  may  feel  most — the 
apostle  may  have  partly  thought  of  them  ;  "  But  he  must  mean,. 
I  think,  more  directly,  those  burdens  which  press  upon  the  con- 
science, crush  hope,  interfere  with  manly  action.  He  must  mean 
that  incubus  of  the  past  which  sits  so  heavily  upon  some  of  us  : 
the  recollection  of  evil  deeds  done,  of  good  deeds  omitted — of 
thoughts  left  to  travel  their  own  way — of  base  feelings  and  desires 
cherished — of  hours  of  intercourse  abused  that  can  never  be 
recalled."  Many  other  sore  burdens  the  preacher  mentioned, 
and  then  continued  :  "  These  are  heavy  weights  surely — who 
knows  how  heavy  ? — in  the  brother  who  is  saying  the  same 
prayers  with  us,  who  is  kneeling  by  us  at  the  same  altar  I 
Now,  when  we  are  told  to  cast  off  these  weights — 'every  weight r 
— the  first  sound  of  the  words  is  pleasant  enough  ;  but  the  second 
thought  of  them  is  distressing.  Do  they  not  mock  us  ?  Who  can 
cast  off  that  which  is  part  of  his  very  self?" 

"  Oh  God  !  "  thought  Gerald,  "  this  man  understands  my 
trouble." 

On  and  on,  with  increasing  fervour  and  solemnity,  went  the 
preacher, — yet  with  a  tone  of  momentary  despondency  and  sadness 
while  speaking  of  those  who  had  gone  through  the  great  fight  of 
affliction  and  were  passed  away.  "  How  are  those  eyes  which  are 
watching  us  to  help  us  to  lay  aside  these  weights  ?  If  they  found 
the  secret,  it  has  died  with  them,  or  they  did  not  impart  it  to  us  : 
and  they  cannot  impart  it  now.     Nay,  I  think,  brethren,  they  did 
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impart  it,  some  of  them,  before  they  died,  and  that  perhaps  even 
now  we  may  be  learning  the  lesson  from  them.  Is  it  not  that 
which  the  Communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  may  be  teaching  us  ? 
Is  not  that  repeating  to  us  the  command, '  Cast  thy  burdens  upon 
the  Lord,'  and  telling  us  how  it  might  be  obeyed  ?  For  He  to 
whom  past,  present,  and  future  are  all  one — He  who  is,  and  was, 
and  is  to  come — invites  you  His  creature  to  claim  fellowship  with 
Him  in  His  Son  your  Lord.  Seeking  Him,  you  do  cast  away 
those  burdens  which  are  pressing  down  your  spirit,  the  burden 
which  He  bore  who  bore  the  sin  of  the  world.  You  can  cast 
yourself,  with  all  that  has  been,  with  all  that  is,  with  all  that  you 
are  fearing  shall  be,  before  Him  who  knows  it  all.  You  can  come 
with  all  your  darkness  into  His  light.  You  can  rise  up  new  men 
in  Him  who  has  died  and  risen  for  you;  putting  off  the  old  self, 
— putting  on  that  new  and  redeemed  man,  which  is  created  after 
God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

As  Gerald  had  once  felt  that  the  true  light  of  human  love  was 
emerging  into  his  view  in  older  days  from  behind  the  dark  cloud 
of  silver  lining,  so  now  his  whole  heart  thrilled  with  a  presenti- 
ment that  the  true  divine  light  of  heavenly  love  was  at  length 
about  to  shine  fully  into  his  soul. 

"And  so  the  force  of  those  next  words  '  the  sin  that  doth  so 
easily  beset  us  ' — the  sin  that  is  encircling  us  like  a  girdle, 
becomes  also  apparent."  And  then,  after  describing  our  weak 
human  devices  in  this  sore  strait,  the  preacher  continued,  "Does 
not  the  Communion  point  to  another  and  more  excellent  way  ? 
Does  it  not  speak  of  a  life-blood  which  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin, 
— of  a  divine  dying  Love  which  is  more  subtle  than  sin, — subtle 
as  that  is, — and  can  enter  into  hollows  of  the  spirit  where  that 
cannot  enter,  and  can  at  last  drive  it  out  and  occupy  the  ground 
which  it  has  occupied  ?  Whether  we  understand  what  these 
promises  mean  or  not,  will  anything  else  suffice  to  deliver  us 
from  that  close  penetrating  evil,  that  poison  in  the  blood,  from 
which  we  are  suffering?  If  we  cannot  understand,  will  not  God 
give  us  understanding  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  thing  we  ask  of 
Him  ?  At  all  events,  can  there  be  any  refuge  from  a  cold, 
selfish,  dark  nature,  but  in  the  nature  of  a  pure,  loving  Being  in 
whom  is  no  darkness  at  all  ?  " 

Gerald  gave  a  sigh  of  infinite  relief.  His  terrible  burden 
-seemed  rolling  away  at  last  in  good  earnest.  Light  and  glad- 
ness, such  as  he  had  never  known  before,  were  entering  the 
depths  of  his  soul.  This  at  last  was  a  true  Gospel  to  him — not 
merely  telling  him  to  be  healed  and  healthy,  but  telling  him  of 
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One  who  could  and  would  heal  him,  if  only  he,  the  wounded, 
leprous  man,  would  trust  Him,  "would  have  faith  to  be  healed." 
The  preacher,  after  speaking  of  the  exhortation  to  examine  our- 
selves when  we  would  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  continued 
thus  : — 

"  And  therefore  to  examine  ourselves  whether  we  be  in  the 
faith — that  is  to  say,  whether  we  count  Christ  to  be  the  Deliverer 
and  the  Giver  of  a  new  life  to  mankind  which  the  Bible  says  He 
is — must  certainly  be  a  most  desirable  preparation  for  the 
Marriage  Supper.  If  He  has  not  taken  upon  Himself  the  nature 
of  Man — if  He  is  not  the  Bridegroom  of  Humanity — if  He  has 
not  died  that  we  may  enter  into  His  eternal  and  risen  life,  the 
Sacrament  must  be  a  falsity,  and  therefore  we  are  false  in 
coming  to  it.  And  if  through  the  dulness  of  our  spirits,  and 
through  our  fondness  of  routine,  such  a  forgetfulness  of  this 
does  steal  over  us  continually,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  any 
admonitions  which  tell  us  that  God  is  in  earnest  whether  we  are 
or  not,  and  that,  as  He  wishes  us  to  inherit  a  blessing,  He  would 
rather  plague  us  with  diseases  and  sundry  kinds  of  death  than 
that  we  should  be  defrauded  of  it,  through  our  distrust  and 
unthankfulness.  Such  admonitions,  like  all  that  happens  around 
us,  and  all  the  experiences  within  us,  are  meant  as  goads  to 
drive  us  to  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  ("  Ah,"  thought  Gerald,  "  I 
have  kicked  fiercely  enough  against  those  goads,")  not  as 
reasons  why  we  should  turn  away  from  Him.  They  are  not  to 
unsettle  us  with  anxieties  and  frettings,  but  to  show  us  how  we 
must  get  rid  of  all  these,  because  we  have  a  race  which  they  will 
be  a  perpetual  let  and  hindrance  to  us  in  running."  Then,  while 
Gerald's  thoughts  wondered  for  a  minute,  in  a  dreamy  sense  of 
indescribable  relief,  and  yet  with  a  feeling  of  vague  questioning 
as  to  how  he  was  to  lay  hold  of  this  great  deliverance,  more 
firmly  and  for  ever,  they  were  recalled  by  hearing  the  preacher 
quote  the  remainder  of  his  text,  "  Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  our  Faith,"  and  then  presently  exclaim, — 

"  How  often  do  preachers  bid  us  think  of  death  as  the  end  of 
all  the  works  we  are  engaged  in  !  How  often  do  they  bid  us 
run  with  that  goal  in  sight  !  The  writer  of  the  epistle  points 
to  a  different  goal :  Jesus  Christ,  the  Giver  of  life,  is  the  goal  of 
the  race.  It  the  runners  have  their  eye  upon  any  object  but  Him, 
they  will  miss  their  prize.  How  often  are  we  told  to  think  of  our 
faith,  to  consider  whether  we  have  a  right  to  claim  Jesus  Christ 
as  our  Saviour  !  The  epistle  bids  us  look  from  our  faith  to  a 
living  person  who  is  the  only  root  of  it — the  only  end  of  it — our 
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faith  is  not  in  itself,  but  in  Him  ;  if  we  think  of  it  instead  of  Him, 
it  perishes.  The  epistle  bids  us  look  to  One  who  bare  the  cross 
for  man,  died  the  death  of  man,  rose  again  as  man,  ascended  on 
high  in  the  glorified  nature  of  man And  the  encourage- 
ment which  is  given  us  is,  that  we  may  cast  off  the  slough  of 
that  slothful,  cowardly,  self-seeking  nature  which  belongs  to  us 
as  individuals,  and  may  be  clad  with  the  enduring,  self-sacrificing 
nature  of  Him  who  died  and  lives  for  all.  How  this  is  to  be  done, 
He  Himself  shows  us,  for  He  had  an  end  before  Him  as  we  have 
before  us.  He  had  His  Father's  eternal  love  always  before  Him. 
In  darkness  and  agony  and  desertion,  He  had  to  cast  Himself 
and  us  upon  that  love.  The  joy  that  was  set  before  Him  was  the 
joy  of  making  men  partakers  of  it." 

("Arise,  and  shine,"  said  the  old  prophet  in  the  heart  of  the 
lonely  wanderer  ;  "for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.") 

Then  the  preacher  (after  saying  "  And  now,  then,  we  may  begin 
a  little  to  learn  the  force  of  those  words  '  Take,  eat,  this  is  my 
body;  drink,  this  is  my  blood,'")  wound  up  with  impassioned 
earnestness,  beseeching  his  hearers  to  "  see  how  that  Communion 
Supper  was  the  pledge  that  all  men  may  partake  of  '  that  human 
and  divine  nature  which  was  in  Him  ' — the  pledge  that  God  had 
loved  us  and  come  to  redeem  us.  This,"  he  exclaimed  (the 
Communion),  "this  is  the  pledge  that  we  may  cast  down  every 
weight  that  presses  upon  us,  and  upon  our  fellows,  and  upon  the 
world,  before  His  Cross.  This  is  the  encouragement  to  give 
thanks  for  all  men  and  for  all  things ;  for  our  birth  into  a  world 
of  sorrows  ;  for  all  the  sorrow  we  have  found  in  it,  for  all  that  has 
compelled  us  to  feel  that  we  are  of  one  blood  with  all  human 
beings.  This  is  the  pledge  that  we  are  members  not  merely  of  a 
fighting  body,  but  of  '  the  Church  of  the  first-born,'  of  the  assembly 
of 'just  men  made  perfect. '  This  is  the  pledge  that  we  have 
no  need  for  Christ  to  descend  into  earthly  elements,  because  our 
spirits  may  be  with  Him  in  those  heavens  where  He  is.  This  is 
the  witness  that  we  are  not  dreaming  a  dream,  but  expecting 
that  which,  by  the  eternal  laws  of  God's  universe,  by  the  oath  of 
Him  who  cannot  lie,  must  be,  when  we  look  for  a  coming  of 
•Christ  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  and  the  holy  angels,  for  the 
Day  of  Redemption,  when  He  shall  claim  the  universe  which  He 
has  purchased.  This  is  the  voice  coming  to  us  all  out  of  the 
depths  of  sorrow  and  anguish, — '  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  and 
again  I  say,  Rejoice.'  " 

And  if  ever  human  heart  responded  to  that  command  "  with 
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joy  unspeakable,"  Gerald  Arlington's  rejoiced  then,  as  he  bowed 
in  grateful  worship  while  the  preacher  was  offering  the  final 
prayer.  Then  he  did  what  he  had  never  done  before — remained 
for  the  Communion  Service,  and  left  the  church  with  his  soul 
wrapped  in  a  "  luminous  haze  " — for  his  hour  of  deliverance  was 
come,  and  he  felt  the  divine  truth  that  he  panted  for,  like  the 
dying  camel  in  the  desert  for  water,  was  coming  forth  from  the 
"  Rock  of  Ages." 

Gerald  asked  the  beadle  for  the  preacher's  address,  and  as  he 
walked  rapidly  home,  said  to  himself,  his  heart  still  singing  for 
joy,  "  Yes,  that  is  a  Gospel — decidedly  a  message  of  '  good 
tidings.'  There  is  a  Deliverer  for  me  and  for  all.  God  has  given 
His  Son  to  bring  us  all — all  out  of  our  '  darkness  into  His  mar- 
vellous light,'  not  merely  a  Divine  Teacher,  or  a  great^Example, 
but  a  living,  present,  personal  Saviour."  And  he  paused  under 
a  gas-lamp  to  read  from  his  memoranda.  "Yes — He  came  to 
deliver  us  from  that  close  penetrating  evil,  that  poison  in  the 
blood  from  which  we  are  suffering.  And  how  ?  "  he  exclaimed 
to  himself  half  aloud.  "  Not  by  goading  us  in  our  weakness  and 
disease  to  make  efforts  of  which  we  are  not  capable — self- 
originated  efforts — to  emancipate  and  heal  ourselves.  No.  Let 
me  read  again.  '  Does  not  the  Communion  Supper  point  to 
another  and  more  excellent  way  ?  Does  it  not  speak  of  a  life- 
blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin  ? '  Surely,  that  is  what  I  need. 
The  life-blood  of  my  own  soul  is  all  diseased — impoverished. 
I  want  new  life ;  a  new  tide  of  health  and  power  in  my 
spritual  being.  I  cannot  give  this  to  myself.  Christ  can  !  I 
am  full  of  fears  and  faithlessness.  But  God  invites  me  to  claim 
fellowship  with  Him  in  His  Son, — and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all. 
What  more  did  he  say  that  Communion  Supper  speaks  of? — of  a 
divine  dying  Love,  which  is  more  subtle  than  sin, — aye,  even 
than  my  sin,  subtle  as  that  is, — and  can  enter  into  the  hollows  of 
the  spirit  where  that  cannot  enter,  and  can  at  last  drive  it  out,  and 
occupy  the  ground  which  it  has  occupied.'  '  Christ  in  me  the 
hope  of  glory'— oh,  my  God,  I  thank  Thee — I  see  it  all  now! 
Now  I  know  that  Thou  art  leading  me  onward — that  complete 
redemption  is  awaiting  me — even  me.  Thou  wilt  fill  me  with 
that  divine  life  and  love,  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  mani- 
fested in  Thy  beloved  Son,  if  only  I  give  myself  up  to  His 
compassionate  power  j  and  then  that  love  and  life  will  heal  me 
and  drive  out  these  evil  fiends  of  fear  and  mistrust,  which  keep  me 
in  slavery  to  my  senses  and  my  madness,  for  'the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'     And  then,"  he  added,  while  his 
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eye  brightened  with  the  old  martial  ardour,  "and  then,  when  I 
have  the  spirit  of  which  Thy  servant  spoke,  '  of  power,  of  love, 
and  of  a  sound  mind,'  I  shall  be  strong  to  work  and  battle  on 
behalf  of  others  against  the  foes  of  Thy  kingdom, — with  the 
great  Captain  of  my  salvation  at  my  head." 

Gerald  addressed  his  little  flock  that  evening  as  they  had 
never  heard  him  speak  before,  and  the  women  said,  as  they 
went  out,  "  It  was  like  as  if  an  angel  had  been  speaking  to 
him." 

Long  and  late  he  sat  that  night  over  his  Bible,  reading  passage 
after  passage  by  the  light  of  those  great  thoughts  which  had 
that  day  been  spoken  to  him.  He  began  to  realize,  as  he  had 
never  yet  done,  what  Paul  meant  when  he  told  the  Roman 
Christians  he  would  come  to  them  "  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  He  saw  how  a  true,  actual,  living 
Saviour  had  been  granted  to  him  by  his  Father  in  heaven — not 
merely  a  great  prophet  and  teacher  who  had  lived  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  but  a  Friend  close  beside  him  now — one  who  had 
long  "  stood  at  the  door"  knocking,  waiting  till  that  door  should 
be  opened.  He  saw  how  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  having 
gone  through  all  this  fearful  fight  in  which  he  himself  had  been 
wrestling  almost  unto  death,  could  at  length  write,  "Nevertheless 
I  live,"  because  he  could  add,  "yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me," 
— and  could  close  one  of  the  saddest  chapters  that  ever  was 
penned,  with  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  ?  I  thank  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" — even  as 
he  finished  one  of  the  brightest,  with  "Thanks  be  unto  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  " 

The  answer  to  a  request  he  ventured  to  send  the  clergyman, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  call  upon  him,  was  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  come.     Gerald  found  him  as  calmly  earnest  and  simple 

in  his  study  as  he  was  in  his  pulpit.     Mr. recognized  the 

young  man  who  had  partaken  of  the  Communion  Supper  at  his 
church  the  previous  Sunday,  and  gave  him  a  very  kind  reception. 
Gerald  felt  in  a  few  minutes  that  he  might  tell  him  the  main 
points  of  his  foolish,  sorrowful  story,  and  how  wonderfully  the 
sermon  of  a  few  days  before  seemed  to  meet  the  terrible  wants 
of  his  soul.* 

*  The  extracts  from  the  foregoing  sermon  are  given  verbatim  from  the  volume 
entitled  "Lincoln's  Inn  Sermons,  vol.  i.,"  issued,  "to  subscribers  only, "  many- 
years  ago,  and  printed  by  J.  E.  Taylor,  Little  Queen  Street.  The  following 
conversation  is  simply  a  record  of  Gerald's  recollections,  blended  with  his  own 
views,  and  with  impressions  of  the  general  tendency  of  the  clergyman's  writings 
and  preaching. 
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"It  seems  to  me,"  he  continued,  "  as  if  I  had  been  striving 
to  heal  and  save  myself,  and  that,  when  that  was  done,  then  I 
might  come  to  God  and  ask  Him  to  be  gracious  to  me.  I  had 
this  miserable  burden  on  me  of  feeling  so  utterly  unworthy, 
ungrateful,  distrustful,  and  that  therefore  He  could  not  receive 
me,  nor  love  me,  nor  avoid  punishing  me,  and  through  me  those 
dearer  to  me  far  than  myself.  But  you  have  made  me  feel  that 
He  gives  His  Son  to  us  while  we  are  sinful ;  and  because  we  are 
sinful,  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  our  hearts  and  fill  them  with  that 
new  life  and  health  and  holiness — that  divine  spirit,  in  short — 
which  not  only  makes  us  like  Himself,  and  therefore  well  pleasing 
in  His  Father's  sight,  but  which  also  enables  us  to  make  those 
efforts  ourselves,  which  are  equally  necessary  to  please  God." 

The  clergyman  heartily  acquiesced,  and  then  spoke  of  the 
infinite  blessing  of  realizing  the  personal  presence  and  power  of 
the  Redeemer,  adding — "  Have  you  never  read  these  words  : 
'  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest '  ?  " 

"Oh,  how  often  !"  cried  Gerald,  clenching  his  hands  together; 
{(  but  I  never  thought  they  meant  more  than  that  I  was  to  read  His 
life  and  words,  and  try  to  obey  Him.  And  even  now,  dear  sir," 
continued  Gerald,  with  suppressed  vehemence,  "  I  almost  dread 
receiving  the  views  you  give  me  of  the  Saviour  as  a  present 
personal  Helper — Friend.  It  seems  as  if  you  would  lead  me  to 
put  Him  in  the  place  of  His  Father  and  our  Father,  and  draw 
me  away  from  the  one  true  God." 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  clergyman;  "you  and  I  might  possibly 
differ  in  our  views  respecting  the  Son  of  God,  but  surely  we  agree 
in  this — that  He  ever  lives  and  works  now,  even  as  He  once 
suffered  and  worked,  and  ever  has  worked,  to  draw  men  to  God, 
to  help  them  to  know  and  love  the  Father.  How  then  can  that 
Son's  help,  His  leading,  take  you  further  from  the  God  and 
Father  of  Him  and  of  us  ?  What  is  that  Divine  Spirit  of  which 
you  remind  me  I  spoke  on  Sunday,"  continued  he  with  deeper 
earnestness,  as  he  saw  Gerald's  repressed  excitement,  "which 
He  imparts  to  those  who  will  receive  Him,  but  the  spirit  of  son- 
ship,  of  devout,  filial  trust  in  the  one  all-holy,  perfect  Father? 
Does  not  the  Saviour  pray  that  all  who  believe  in  Him  may  be 
one?"  He  took  up  a  New  Testament,  and  read,  "'As  Thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
us.'  The  whole  aim  and  work  of  the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour, 
is  to  bring  us  to  love,  and  trust,  and  obey  and  rest  in  the  Father. 
That  is  salvation.     I  cannot  conceive  how  you  could  imagine 

N   N 
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that  these  views  of  mine  could  lead  you  away  from  our  Father 
in  Heaven.'' 

Gerald  still  looked  uneasy.  At  length  he  said,  "I  have  always 
been  accustomed,  of  course,  to  regard  Christ  as  appointed  to 
be  our  Anal  Judge  hereafter;  but  this  is  very  different " 

The  clergyman  struck  in  here  with  an  emphasis  Gerald  could 
never  forget, — "  But  surely  if  our  Judge  hereafter,  then  our  Saviour 
now  ?"  No  amount  of  reasoning  would  have  carried  more  force  of 
conviction  to  Gerald's  mind  than  these  few  words.  He  was  silent 
for  a  minute,  then  murmured,  "Yes — surely.  But  tell  me,"  he 
continued,  after  another  pause, — "  if  I  look  to  Christ  to  dwell  in 
me  and  heal  me,  how  can  I  help  practically  worshipping  Him  as 
that  God  whom  alone  we  are  to  adore,  the  knowledge  of  whom 
and  of  His  Son  is  eternal  life?  " 

"Again.  I  answer,  we  may  differ  as  to  the  duty  of  worshipping 
Christ  as  God.  But  we  can  neither  of  us  forget  these  words  : 
'The  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  He  doeth  the  works.'  Were 
not  these  Christ's  own  words  ?  Do  we  not  see  how  everywhere, 
and  in  every  conceivable  way,  our  Heavenly  Father  grants  to  His 
intelligent  children  the  privilege  of  ministering  to  the  welfare  of 
their  brethren — how  He  is  ever  sharing  with  them  His  glorious 
power  of  doing  good  ?  And  can  we  wonder,  then,  if  He  should 
vouchsafe  to  His  only-begotten,  His  beloved  Son — who  came 
down  from  Heaven  to  do  His  Father's  will,  who  does  always 
those  things  that  please  Him,  who  dwells  in  His  Divine  love 
evermore — the  privilege  and  power  in  the  highest  degree  of  help- 
ing and  blessing  those  for  whom  He  died  ?" 

"You  are  right,"  answered  Gerald;  "I  know  you  are 
right." 

Mr.—  — presently  continued,  "You  have  spoken  of  the 
terrible,  and  as  you  justly  term  it,  the  unspeakably  degrading 
influence  which  outward  material  things  have  upon  you  :  how 
your  whole  peace  of  mind,  your  health,  and  power  of  usefulness 
have  been  affected " 

"All  but  destroyed,"  groaned  Gerald. 

" — ■ — By  the  sight  of  disease,"  continued  the  clergyman.  "  and 
your  own  fear  of  its  invading  you  or  those  dear  to  you.  But  do 
you  not  see  that  just  in  proportion  as  you  receive  Christ  and  He 
abides  in  you,  in  proportion  as  you  welcome  Him  so  that  lie 
may  'dwell  in  your  heart  by  faith,' — and  you  thereby  become  filled 
with  His  Spirit, — do  you  not  see  that  you  not  only  become  a 
spiritual  being,  but  feel  that  you  are — feel  the  joy  and  peace  of 
spiritual  life  ? " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Gerald,  looking  earnestly  at  the  speaker,  and 
with  increasing  brightness,  "pray,  pray  go  on." 

"Well  then,  in  proportion  as  God  in  His  fatherly  love  is 
thus  receiving  and  perfecting  you  in  the  likeness  of  His  beloved 
Son, — you  being  filled  more  and  more  with  this  spiritual 
life,  will  feel  that  anything  merely  material,  any  outward  bodily 
or  earthly  chance  or  change  and  evil,  does  not,  cannot  essentially 
— cannot  by  any  possibility  really  harm  you,  therefore  cannot 
touch  you,  for  you  are  a  spirit,  and  will  live  in  light  and  glory 
when  all  earthly  things  are  long  past  away." 

"  Cannot  touch  or  harm  me,  any  more  than  an  earthquake 
need  affect  a  bird,"  responded  Gerald.  "  Ah  !  that  is  a  glorious 
thought." 

"  But,"  continued  the  clergyman,  "  let  me  beg  you  to  remember 
that  the  bird  must  not  be  entangled  in  birdlime,  nor  the  man 
with  base  or  sensual  passions,  when  the  earthquake  comes ;  or 
both  may  suffer  very  grievously  for  a  time.  If  the  soul  is  fastened 
down  to  mere  animal  appetites,  or  if  its  wings  are  clogged  and 
defiled  by  unholy  or  worldly  living,  all  these  earthly  and  bodily 
evils  have  great  power  to  trouble  it." 

"  True,"  [said  Gerald  thoughtfully.  "  And  I  suppose  this  is 
the  meaning  of  much  that  St.  Paul  says  about  there  being  no 
condemnation  to  those  who  walk  not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the 
spirit — that '  to  be  carnally-minded  is  death,  and  to  be  spiritually- 
minded  is  life  and  peace.'  " 

"Even  so,"  replied  his  friend;  "  and  thus  we  are  'delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  coiruption'  and  fear  into  a  very  *  glorious 
liberty'  just  in  proportion  as  we  become  spiritually-minded." 

"  Thank  God,  I  see  it  all,"  said  Gerald.  "  But  oh,  my  dear 
sir" — and  his  listener  saw  a  shadow  of  the  old  anguish  once  again 
on  Gerald's  wan  features — "  I  have  suffered  so  deeply  in  part 
from  this  thought,  that  the  mind,  the  spiritual  portion  of  man's 
being,  may  be  overthrown  by  disease." 

"Nay;  but  do  you  not  see  that  the  true  spiritual  life,  that 
which  comes  from  the  ayiov  irvevfxa,  is  distinct  from  and  not  de- 
pendent on  the  mind,  the  yjrvxv?  You  know  the  very  marked 
distinction  which  St.  Paul  makes  between  these  two.  Disease 
may  destroy  the  bodily  organ  by  which  alone  the  soul  can  mani- 
fest itself  on  earth,  even  as  Death  itself  does, — but  thank  God" — 
and  the  expression  on  his  face  was  worth  seeing, — "  neither 
disease  nor  death  can  touch  the  soul.  I  have  known  something 
of  your  trial, — few  thoughtful  men  have  not.  But,  Mr.  Arlington," 
he  continued,  turning  to  face  his  listener,  and   taking  his  hand 
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with  earnest  sympathy,  "  even  if  it  were  as  you  have  been  fancy- 
ing, and  that  madness  did  break  into  the  spirit-life,  see," — and  he 
pointed  to  the  open  Gospel, — "see  how  the  Saviour  laid  His  hand 
upon  the  diseased  mind  and  healed  it — how  He  touched  the  very 
springs  of  reason,  of  thought,  and  passion  ;  and  sanity  at  once 
returned." 

"Ah  !  there  is  infinite  healing  and  peace  in  that,"  said  Gerald, 
drawing  a  long  breath.  "  But  so  there  is  in  all  you  say.  I 
air.  very  grateful :   pray  go  on." 

"But  is  not  the  way  of  Christ's  salvation  clear  and  open  to 
you  now  ?  You  spoke  in  your  letter  of  the  sermon  I  preached 
last  Sunday  afternoon.  Do  you  remember,"  he  continued,  taking 
up  a  manuscript,  "this  passage  :  '  Is  not  that  (viz.  the  Commu- 
nion Supper)  repeating  to  us  the  command,  '  Cast  thy  burdens 
upon  the. Lord,'  and  telling  us  how  it  might  be  obeyed?  for  He 
who  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come,  invites  you,  His  creature,  to 
claim  fellowship  with  Him  in  His  Son,  your  Lord  ? '  Do  }rou  not 
believe  that  if  you  just  give  yourself  up  to  Christ,  He  will  do  all 
that  He  has  promised  ?  In  that  fellowship  with  God,  in  and  by 
Christ,  you  will  find  your  heavy  burden  gradually  growing  lighter, 
and  at  length  vanishing  wholly  away.  You  have  only  to  try, 
and  you  will  soon  find  His  promise  kept.  And  whenever  your 
sorrow  and  fear  return,  and  your  faith  begins  to  fail,  read  or 
remember  the  14th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew — remember  Simon 
Peter  beginning  to  sink, — and  take  hold  of  the  Saviour's  hand 
held  out  to  deliver  you.     It  will  never,  never  fail  you." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  exclaimed  Gerald,  thinking  of  the  night 
before. 

"  Then  trust  your  Saviour,  Mr.  Arlington,  will  you  not  ?  Trust 
3rour  Father,  who  delivered  up  His  Son  for  us  all,  and  surely  with 
Him  will  give  us  all  things.     Will  you  not  trust  ?" 

Gerald  took  the  clergyman's  offered  hand,  and  pressed  it  very 
gratefully.  "  I  will — I  do,"  he  answered.  "  I  see  already  the 
solution  of  that  dreary  problem  that  has  so  haunted  me.  Things 
that  we  call  evil  are  so,  or  are  not  so,  not  in  themselves,  but 
according  to  the  results  they  produce.  You  have  taught  me  how 
Christ  gives  us  the  helping  hand,  the  healing  touch — gives  us 
that  new  life-blood  of  the  soul,  that  new  and  blessed  spiritual  life 
which  fills  us  not  with  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power  and  of  love 
and  of  a  sound  mind,  and  which  causes  all  things  to  work  together 
for  our  good.  And  then  I  think  I  can  understand  how,  as  the 
apostle  says,  •  being  thus  rooted  and  grounded  in  love'  by  the 
indwellin  gof  the  Saviour,  we  come  to  know  the  love  of  God,  and 
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being  filled  with  His  holiness  and  love,  we  are  enabled  to  love 
Him  in  return  as  He  asks  us  to  love  Him.  And  thus,  at  length, 
we  become  healed  of  our  infirmities  and  our  sins.     Is  it  not  so  ? " 

"  Surely!"  answered  Mr. .  "Perfect  love  casts  out  fear. 

God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  Him.  You  will  understand  it  all, 
soon,  by  your  own  experience.  Being  rooted  in  Christ,  hence- 
forth abiding  in  Him  and  He  in  you,  I  believe  and  trust  you 
will  be  '  more  than  conqueror  through  Him  that  loved  you,  and 
gave  Himself  for  you.'  Never  forget,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear 
sir,  that  it  is  not  so  much  for  deliverance  from  these  earthly  and 
bodily  trials  for  which  you  have  to  pray,  as  from  distrust  of  God, 
— from  doubt  that  He  is  making  them  minister  to  your  highest 
good  and  enduring  joy,  and  to  that  of  all  dear  to  you.  May  God 
bless  you,  Mr.  Arlington,  and  now  may  you  go  on  your  way 
rejoicing."  And  Gerald  did  so.  Then  and  thus  was  the  victory 
won  for  him,  once  for  all,  and  he  was  led  forth  in  peace,  from 
that  night  evermore.  There  were  of  course  little  temporary  re- 
lapses, occasional  returnsof  doubt, and  even  severe  pain  through  the 
momentary  weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  some  more  deadly  spiritual 
wrestlings  in  the  thick  of  the  fight — which  he  soon  heroically 
rushed  into,  as  we  shall  see, — but  gradually  each  day  as  it  passed 
by  brought  stronger  and  more  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  all 
the  clergyman  had  said  to  him — proof  that  God  had  given  him 
"a  present  Saviour,  not  merely  a  future  Judge."  Hence,  in  every 
trial  from  that  time  forth,  casting  himself  at  once  on  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ,  seeking  and  taking  the  Deliverer's  hand,  he  grew 
in  strength  and  peace,  in  bodily  as  well  as  spiritual  health,  and 
found  himself,  as  the  clergyman  had  said,  "  'more  than  conqueror' 
through  Him,  the  crucified  One,  whom  God  hath  made  both  Lord 
and  Christ." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


In  the  new  and  buoyant  gladness  which  now  began  to  fill 
Gerald's  heart,  it  was  simply  with  such  a  man  an  inevitable  re- 
sult that  his  thoughts  should  first  turn  to  the  miserable  being 
whom  he  had  left  in  the  asylum  near  Grimsley,  and  that  he 
should  now  be  earnestly  longing  to  do  something  at  once  to  help 
the  brother  of  his  beloved,  as  well  as  to  prove  his  gratitude  to  the 
Deliverer  whom  he  had  at  last  found.   Hence  it  seemed  to  him  like 
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a  direct  answer  to  his  prayers,  when  his  eye  fell  one  evening-, 
shortly  after  the  conversation  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  upon 
a  review  of  a  "  Life  of  Charles  Lamb."  Who  can  ever  have  read 
without  emotion  the  story  of  that  sublime  self-sacrifice  where- 
with poor  Elia  kept  his  unhappy  sister  in  his  sheltering  love 
year  after  year,  cherishing  her  so  lovingly  up  to  the  last  moment 
before  each  returning  paroxysm  of  madness,  parting  from  her  at 
the  gates  of  the  asylum  only  when,  for  the  safety  of  others  as 
well  as  of  himself,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  she  should  be 
again  incarcerated  for  a  time;  then  welcoming  her  home  again 
after  each  liberation  to  his  desolate  fireside  with  unfailing  tender- 
ness ? 

Gerald  sat  musing  a  long  while  with  that  revelation  of  bro- 
therly, self-sacrificing  love  before  him.  If  Charles  Lamb,  thought 
he,  could  do  all  that  for  his  sister,  could  not  he  himself  do  as 
much  for  One  to  whom  he  owed  infinitely  more,  and  loved  infi- 
nitely better,  than  words  could  tell  ?  And  not  for  Him  who  was 
the  Deliverer  only — also  for  the  one  on  earth  beloved  beyond  all 
that  poets  have  described  ?  Had  he  not  heard  of  insane  persons 
being  cured  for  life  by  unremitting  kindness  and  care,  conjoined 
with  such  personal  attention  to  the  details  of  medical  treatment 
and  hygiene  as  only  a  devoted  friend  could  supply  ?  "  He'll  never 
recover  in  that  asylum,"  said  Gerald  to  himself;  "but  if  I  could 
have  him  always  under  my  own  eye — who  knows  ?  Lord,  with 
Thy  help,  I'll  try." 

"Aye,  have  him  always  with  you,  and  go  mad  yourself,"  a 
mocking  voice  seemed  to  whisper,  "  as  other  folks  do  when  they're 
much  with  those  who  are  mad."  For  an  instant  the  blood 
seemed  to  leave  his  heart.  That  sharp  spasm  of  agony  with 
which  he  was  so  familiar  shot  through  his  brain. 

The  next  moment  he  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and  deliberately 
facing  as  it  were  his  spiritual  malady,  looked  up  to  his  great 
Captain,  and  crushed  down  his  foe  by  Divine  help  and  force  of 
will, — calmly,  bravely  looking  with  clear  tranquil  glance  into  the 
spirit-world,  saying,  "  Not  so  :  in  the  might  of  Him  who  has 
been  and  is  the  Conqueror  of  all  evil, — in  the  might  of  His  love, 
I  can  help  my  brother  in  his  misery,  and  conquer  too." 

But  even  though  he  could  thus  have  perfect  faith  in  that  hour 
of  lofty  excitement,  he  knew  how  impossible  he  had  found  it  to 
"keep  those  heights."  He  knew  how  often  his  spiritual  life  had 
failed  when  his  bodily  power  had  sunk.  And  more  than  once 
and  again  during  the  long  night-watches  he  was  filled  with  horror 
at  the  thought  of  bringing  himself  into  daily,  hourly  contact  with 
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just  that  one  form  of  misery  and  disease  which  had  for  years 
been  to  him  so  full  of  unutterable  and  loathsome  terror.  True, 
all  this  was  miserable  weakness  and  folly  on  his  part.  If  he 
hadn't  been  unhinged  in  body  and  soul, — half  mad,  in  fact,  him- 
self,— he  never  would  have  suffered  in  the  intensely  foolish  and 
miserable  way  he  was  now,  and  long  had  been,  doing.  But  the 
folly  and  the  misery  were  undubitable  facts;  and  until  lately 
it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  cope  with 
them. 

Now  he  was  a  very  different  man  from  what  he  had  been.  He 
understood  that  night  in  the  midst  of  these  desperate  wrestlings, 
as  he  never  had  before,  what  was  meant  by  that  expression  of  the 
apostle's  about  being  "  new  creatures  in  Christ."  Emphatically 
a  new  man  Gerald  felt  himself  to  be,  brought  now  as  he  was  face 
to  face  with  all  that  had  once  trampled  him  down  in  abject,  tor- 
turing slavery.  Above  it  all  he  felt  himself  rising  victoriously. 
He  understood  then,  also,  what  St.  Paul  meant  when  he  said,  "  I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strengthened  me.'  Once 
in  a  momentary  and  terrible  reaction, — once,  for  one  moment,  he 
thought  to  himself  that  he  might  be  misunderstanding  the  Lord's 
will — that  not  only  would  there  be  innumerable  difficulties  in  the 
way,  but  he  might  be  utterly  miscalculating  his  own  strength, 
and  what  was 'even  a  far  more  agonizing  thought,  miscalculating 
the  help  that  would  be  given  him.  He  knew  he  was  saying, 
"Lord,  if  it  be  Thou,  bid  me  come  unto  Thee  on  the  water:" 
but  how  if  this  were  the  offence  our  Lord  was  Himself  tempted 
in  the  wilderness  to  commit, — a  flinging  of  Himself  down  from 
the  Temple  pinnacle  ! 

Then  he  looked  humbly,  trustfully  to  Him  whom  he  had 
learned  to  trust  more  fully  than  Peter  did  when  he  heard  that 
voice  say,  "  Come;  "  rather  as  that  apostle  did  for  many  a  long 
and  trying  year  in  after-days  when,  though  "not  seeing  Him,"  he 
believed  in  Him  and  loved  Him,  and  rejoiced  with  "joy  unspeak- 
able "  amid  the  fiercest  trials,  even  unto  the  end.  Gerald's  was 
now  the  faith,  not  of  the  presumptuous  fisherman,  but  of  Peter 
the  martyr  and  the  saint. 

So  then  ere  long  he  felt  sure  he  too  heard  the  answer  "Come.' 
He  knew  he  was  not  longing  to  go  from  vain-glory — not  from 
selfish  motives  of  any  kind  ;  but  in  gratitude  and  love— in  ear- 
nest longing  to  deliver  others  as  he  had  been  redeemed  himself; 
in  far-off  visions,  too,  of  blessing  her  who  loved  both  him  and 
her  suffering,  guilty  brother,  with  all  the  prodigal  wealth  of  a  true 
woman's   heart.     So  before    he  turned   into  bed  that    night,  or 
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rather  morning,  his  resolve  was  taken  :  his  prayer,  he  felt  and 
believed,  was  answered,  and  he  rested  in  peace. 

Several  consultations  followed  with  Dr.  Roberts,  who  was  inti- 
mate with  the  physician  in  charge  of  Alfred's  asylum.  He  and 
Gerald  went  down  to  the  asylum,  saw  Alfred,  and  learnt  the 
resident  physician's  opinion.  It  was  that,  humanly  speaking, 
not  a  chance  remained  for  the  poor  fellow's  recovery  but  such 
companionship  and  ministrations  as  Mr.  Arlington  offered  to  give. 
Gerald  felt  his  sacrifice  was  required  and  was  accepted.  Strict 
secresy  was  imposed  on  the  physician ;  and  at  length  Mr. 
Featherstone's  consent  was  obtained  by  him  and  Dr.  Roberts  to 
allow  his  son  to  be  transferred  to  private  care,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  as  affording  a  better  chance  of  recovery, — 
Gerald's  name,  of  course,  being  withheld.  Rooms  were  taken, 
to  which  Gerald  removed,  and  an  attendant  engaged  under  Dr. 
Roberts's  superintendence,  the  good  doctor's  sympathy  being 
thoroughly  secured  by  Gerald's  frank  and  confidential  account 
of  his  love  for  Miss  Featherstone,  and  his  desire  to  serve  her 
by  helping  her  poor  brother.  Dr.  Roberts  was  prett}'  well  pre- 
pared for  all  this  by  Gerald's  illness  and  Leila's  visit ;  while  he 
felt,  no  doubt,  a  professional  interest  in  watching  the  experiment. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  Gerald  to  explain  to  him  all  his  motives, 
nor  his  own  dismal  experience  in  the  matter,  and  the  whole 
arrangements  were  soon  in  full  operation. 

Poor  Featherstone's  gratitude  at  being  brought  away  from  the 
Asylum  and  placed  in  comfortable  lodgings  by  Gerald,  was  very 
touchingly  expressed.  The  change  at  once  produced  a  beneficial 
influence  ;  and  sometimes,  as  Gerald  sat  and  talked,  read,  or 
prayed  with  his  companion,  a  feeling  of  wonder  came  over  him 
how  he  could  have  shrunk  so  weakly  from  grappling  with  his 
morbid  misery.  He  often  saw,  in  fact,  that  he  had  taken  the 
very  best  means  for  his  own  healing  as  well  as  Alfred's.  Yet  not 
always.  There  were  terrible  moments  when  he  thought  he  had 
fearfully  miscalculated  his  own  strength  and  the  help  that  would 
be  given  him, — moments  when  perhaps  he  had  been  reading  or 
talking  to  Featherstone,  and  the  man  had  been  so  peaceful  and 
sensible  that  Gerald  had  forgotten  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  him  ;  and  the  attendant  had  been  allowed  to  go  out  for 
a  time;  and  then  suddenly  Gerald  would  become  aware  that 
his  companion  was  glaring  on  him  like  a  tiger.  At  other  times 
he  would  be  roused  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  by  a  call  from 
the  attendant.  Sometimes  he  woke  up  from  a  horror-haunted 
dream,    and    again  fancied   that  his   own    senses  were   leaving 
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him.  At  such  times  the  struggle  was  great ;  and  more  than 
once  he  felt  that  he  was  beaten,  and  must  give  up  the  fight.  The 
misery  he  had  endured,  his  loathing  and  fears  had  been  so  much 
on  his  nerves,  had  positively,  as  it  seemed,  so  injured  the  brain, 
that  sometimes  for  a  few  moments  he  felt  all  his  moral  and  reli- 
gious efforts  were  useless.  And  at  such  times  so  they  were. 
But  he  soon  found  also  that  it  was  not  efforts  of  his  own  which 
then  were  needed;  that  it  was  a  simple,  child-like  self-surrender 
to  Christ ;  that  this  was  the  "  faith  "  our  Lord  always  asked  when 
on  earth,  and  which  was  just  as  effectual  now, — a  simple  giving 
himself  up  to  the  mighty  power  of  the  Great  Physician,  the 
HcoTTjp,  Healer,  Saviour.  And  as  he  looked  in  faith  to  that 
Deliverer,  he  found  all  that  the  beloved  clergyman  had  promised 
came  true,  and  that  a  new  life,  a  new  spirit  was  poured  into  his 
body  and  soul.  He  found  that  there  was  One  mighty  to  save 
working  in  him,  fighting  for  him,  mightier  than  all  his  foes,  and 
whose  "love  passeth  knowledge." 

His  old  readings  in  the  book  of  Exodus  and  Numbers  now 
beamed  on  him  with  a  diviner  meaning  than  ever  they  had  done 
in  former  days.  The  Psalms  were  filled  with  a  significance  he 
had  never  yet  seen  in  them.  Almost  every  page  of  the  New 
Testament  was  bright  with  divine  and  spiritual  truth,  life-giving 
strength  and  hope.  "  The  kingdom  of  God"  !— why,  he  knew  by 
daily,  hourly  proof  he  was  dwelling  in  it,  living  under  the  rule 
and  protection  of  the  King  of  heaven — the  crucified  and  glorified 
Son  of  God,  not  under  the  power  of  darkness  and  hell.  Then  he 
knew  what  Christ  meant  when  he  said,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness  ;  "  and  he 
found  the  promise  as  true  as  St.  Paul  did.  That  chapter  became 
to  him  one  of  the  most  beloved  in  the  New  Testament.  And  he 
saw  there  was  no  proof  so  satisfactory  to  a  blind  man  of  there 
being  a  bridge  over  a  torrent,  as  finding  that  he  is  crossing  it  in 
safety.  So  he  gradually  overcame ;  and  as  he  conquered,  Alfred 
conquered  too,  and  each  gained  fresh  strength,  health,  and  peace 
day  by  day. 

And  Gerald  told  no  one  but  Leila  that  he  had  bought  a  small 
ivory  carved  crucifix  and  a  beautiful  engraving  of  the  Resur- 
rection, and  that  he  used  often  to  go  and  look  on  one  and  the 
other  in  secret  before  he  went  to  sit  or  walk  with  Alfred,  without 
any  fear  of  idolatry  or  image-worship,  and  to  the  great  comfort 
and  strengthening  of  his  soul.  For  he  found  that  it  was  only  in 
that  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  love  which  the  cross  taught  him  and 
Christ  gave  him,  that  he  could  carry  the  cross  which  he  had  laid 
upon  himself. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Richard  Arlington  sat  smiling  cheerfully  on  one  side  of  his 
fireplace.  Jessy  Shalford  was  on  the  other.  He  was  watching 
the  smoke  of  his  cigar,  and  felt  quite  content.  He  had  at  last 
secured  the  prize  which  he  had  so  long  and  ardently  coveted. 
And  for  a  time  his  satisfaction  was  unlimited.  He  seemed  to 
himself  a  different  being  from  what  he  had  ever  been  before. 
Not  being  afflicted  with  much  sensitiveness  of  conscience  (to  him 
rather  an  inconvenient  commodity  once,  but  long  since  disposed 
of),  he  considered  that,  on  the  whole,  he  had  really  done  the 
thing  very  neatly,  both  for  Jessy  and  himself.  It  had  required  a 
little  manoeuvring,  certainly,  which  he  regretted ;  and  he  was 
especially  sorry  for  having  had  to  tell  a  few  lies.  But  there  were 
a  great  many  fellows  far  worse  than  he  (as  he  remarked  confiden- 
tially to  our  old  friend  Pierce)  ;  and  now  that  he  had  got  his  little 
woman  all  to  himself,  he  would  be  very  kind  and  careful  of  her, 
and  live  in  every  way  a  more  thoroughly  respectable  life  than 
heretofore.  He  would  get  a  daily  governess  to  come  and  coach 
Jessy  in  grammar,  spelling,  and  various  other  improving  arts  and 
accomplishments — such  as  French  and  drawing,  besides  lessons 
on  the  concertina  ;  in  addition  to  which  he  would  give  her  as 
much  amusement  as  might  be  compatible  with  the  more  decorous 
life  they  were  now  to  lead. 

His  medical  acquaintance  soon  got  scent  of  his  new  arrange- 
ments, and  congratulated  him  heartily.  "  He's  a  thorough  good 
fellow,  is  Dick  Arlington,"  said  one,  "  and  deserves  to  be  jolly.  He 
stayed  in  town  all  last  August  to  look  after  my  deluded  patients 
when  I  wanted  the  air  of  Boulogne."  "  I  don't  know  any  fellow," 
added  Pierce,  "  more  willing  to  help  professionally,  or  even  some- 
times to  share  a  '  five-punner  '  when  he's  got  it." 

Quite  true,  there  was  real  generosity  in  the  man's  character 
(combined  with  habitual  selfishness),  and  which  every  now  and 
then  showed  itself  under  strong  pressure.  And  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  Richard's  friends  said  among  themselves,  "  Dick 
Arlington  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf — is  coming  out  quite 
respectably."  Yes,  he  had  long  since  given  up  low  haunts  of 
vice,  seldom  visited  the  "  Shades,"  had  entirely  forsaken  the 
Judge  and  Jury  Club.  And  now,  not  a  casino  even  does  he  ever 
go  near,  nor  to  the  theatre  or  Cremorne,  except  with  his  mistress. 
"Well,  well,"   quoth   they,   "  wonders  will   never    cease.     How 
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long  will  it  last?  But  no  doubt  it's  a  capital  thing  for  him. 
Infinitely  better  of  course  than  the  old  style  of  thing — getting 
roaring  drunk  with  a ,  and  then/'  etc.,  etc. 

So  that  was  all  pleasantly  settled.  And  Richard  quite  agreed 
with  them,  and  was  exceedingly  jolly  to  think  he  had  got  all  he 
wanted,  and  felt  more  virtuous  and  unselfish  than  ever  in  his  life 
before.  Certainly  he  had  never  before  been  so  near  deviating 
into  respectability ;  and  had  Jessy  been  legally  as  well  as 
morally  his  wife,  and  had  children  been  gradually  gathered  round 
his  hearth,  he  might,  in  all  probability,  at  length  have  risen  to  a 
decent  sort  of  paterfamilias  morality,  so  that  with  a  certain 
amount  of  hypocritical  decorum  and  occasional,  but  well-con- 
cealed lapses  into  vice,  have  died  with  as  good  and  quite  as  well- 
deserved  a  reputation  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who 
now  pass  for  highly  respectable  and  influential  members  of 
society.  He,  however,  of  course  considered  himself  extremely 
clever  and  fortunate  in  having  Jessy  to  live  with  him  without  the 
troublesome  responsibilities  of  matrimony. 

Had  he  ever  read  an  old  saying,  "  My  sin  hath  found  me  out  "? 
Not  he  :  he  wouldn't  have  believed  it,  if  he  had. 

"  Come,  Jessy,"  said  Richard  at  last,  "  what  are  you  staring  at 
in  the  fire  there  ?  Bring  your  chair  here,  my  lass,  and  let's  sit 
a  little  closer."  The  end  of  his  cigar  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  he 
put  his  arm  round  his  companion,  and  did  not  hear  the  sigh 
she  half  suppressed,  as  she  came  out  of  a  reverie  in  which  she 
had  fancied  herself  seated  once  again  by  Mr.  Arkwright's  side  in 
the  little  room  at  Longbeach,  while  he  read  to  her  bits  from 
some  of  Byron's  poetry  or  Scott's  tales. 

But  though  it  was  pleasant  enough  for  a  time  to  Richard 
Arlington  merely  to  have  Jessy  beside  him,  or  to  sit  and  watch 
her  moving  deftly  about,  setting  the  teathings,  or  arranging  her 
little  work-basket,  he  began  at  length  mightily  to  wish  she 
could  read  to  him.  He  had  tried  her  once  or  twice,  but  soon 
gave  it  up  with  a  degree  of  impatient  annoyance  at  her  bad 
reading  which  he  did  not  trouble  himself  much  to  conceal. 
Then  he  found  she  made  uncommonly  slow  progress  in  learning 
anything, — even  the  concertina,  which  she  took  to  rapturously  at 
first;  and  after  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts  to  play  to  him 
correctly,  and  which  ended  in  a  moody  and  sarcastic  grunt  on 
his  part  and  a  burst  of  tears  on  hers,  he  declared  she  had  no 
ear,  and  it  wasn't  worth  wasting  any  more  money  on  that  line  of 
business. 

So  their  evenings  at  length  began  to  seem  dull.     He  wanted 
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to  talk  to  her  about  the  books  he  brought  her,  but  sometimes 
found  that  she  had  been  so  busy  working  she  had  had  no  time 
to  read  them,  or,  oftener  still,  that  she  had  not  understood  them. 
There  was  something  in  the  plaintive,  pleading  way  in  which  she 
would  look  at  him  when  he  was  trying  to  explain  matters  which 
any  well-taught  child  would  have  known  or  at  once  understood, 
that  did  touch  him  a  little  bit ;  but  he  did  not  like  being  made  to 
feel  compassionate,  and  it  was  a  horrid  bore  having  to  curb  his 
impatience  at  her  dulness  and  stupidity.  Beneath  all  their  inter- 
course, there  was  the  continued  half-slumbering  consciousness 
that  he  need  not  bother  himself  with  the  girl  any  longer  than  he 
liked,  and  the  continual  secret  terrible  feeling  on  her  part  that 
she  lived  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  that  her  lover's  lessons  and 
kisses  were  given  to  her  as  she  hung  over  that  dizzy  and  awful 
gulf  into  which  a  word  from  him  might  at  any  moment  precipi- 
tate her.  How  could  she  exert  what  little  power  of  intellect  and 
imagination  she  possessed,  under  these  circumstances  ?  Little 
wonder  if  her  playfulness  was  gone,  her  sweet,  sunny  temper 
sometimes  soured,  if  her  understanding  was  dull,  and  her  cheer- 
fulness very  capricious.  Richard  began  to  think  her  rather  a 
bore  sometimes,  discovered  to  his  amazement  even  that  she 
could  be  irritable  and  perverse — said  to  himself  indignantly  one 
evening  as  he  went  out  to  smoke  and  stroll,  "  Found  her  blubber- 
ing when  I  came  in — leave  her  blubbering  when  I  come  out — 
gives  herself  airs — flies  into  tantrums — tells  me  she's  my  wife — 
ha!  ha!  ha! — that  won't  do  at  all;  can't  stand  that!  Ton  my 
word,  she's  becoming  a  bit  of  a  nuisance."  Puff,  puff.  Walks 
up  and  down.     "  And  yet  what  a  pretty  little  darling  it  is  !  " 


CHAPTER    X. 

"Well,  who's  going  to  take  this  appointment  ?  "  said  the  senior 

surgeon   of  St. Hospital  to  three  or  four  of  his  assistants, 

about  two  months  after  the  events  of  the  last  few  chapters.  "  It's 
a  capital  piece  of  promotion,  young  gentlemen,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Climate  rather  against  it,  sir,"  replied  one  of  them  respect- 
fully. 

"Climate  be  hanged!"  retorted  the  senior.  "If  a  fellow 
keeps  himself  temperate,  avoids  unnecessary  exposure,  and  lives 
well,   no  risk   at   all.      Besides,    you    have    no    more    business 
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to  think  of  danger,  when  you  are  wanted  professionally,  young 
man,  than  a  soldier  in  battle.  Come,  Mr.  Arlington,  if  you  will 
volunteer,  we'll  take  care  of  that  little  practice  of  yours,  or  else 
help  you  to  something  better  when  you  return.     You   are  the 

man  to  serve  on  this well !  forlorn  hope,  if  you  like  to  call 

it  so.  I  have  gone  on  worse  expeditions  myself,  let  me  tell  you. 
Come,  don't  be  trying  to  sneak  out  of  it." 

"  I  am  ready  to  go,  Mr. ,"  replied  Richard  coolly. 

"That's  a  fine  fellow  !  You  may  be  home  again  in  a  twelve- 
month, or  a  couple  of  years  at  farthest,  with  your  pockets  well 
lined.  But  the  poor  devils  are  dying  out  there,  you  see,  like 
rotten  sheep,  for  want  of  a  doctor,  while  you  lazy  fellows  are 
smoking  and  jawing  away  here  at  home,  cutting  one  another's 
throats,  or  killing  off  your  patients  by  the  score  from  sheer  want 
of  excitement !  So,  Mr.  Arlington,  I  congratulate  you.  Pack 
your  trunk,  and  be  off  by  the  Overland  Mail.  You  must  start  in 
three  days'  time,  remember.  I'll  see  that  your  berth  is  secured. 
Good-morning."     And  the  little  group  dispersed. 

It  was  clearly  a  stringent  case  of  duty.  Richard  felt  that  in 
going  out  to  Ceylon  he  was  acting  an  heroic  part,  and  one  ex- 
tremely convenient.  He  was  now  often  thoroughly  tired  of  Jessy, 
and  was  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  a  family.  Having  given 
up  all  the  old  routine  of  vicious  excitement,  he  found  existence 
had  become  fiat  and  insipid.  The  dull  round  of  his  daily  practice 
was  often  insufferably  wearisome.  He  longed  for  an  escape  from 
the  perplexities  and  troubles  that  enveloped  him,  into  a  more 
stirring  life.  Here  was  the  very  thing.  So  he  packed  his  port- 
manteau, and  took  leave  of  "  old  Gerry,"  and  went  down  to 
Neville  Court  to  take  leave  of  his  aunt,  and  was  considerably 
disgusted  at  being  thereby  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
scenes  which  recalled  unpalatable  reminiscences.  He  didn't  at 
all  like  being  forcibly  reminded  of  a  certain  archery  meeting 
there,  and  of  what  came  of  it ;  nor  of  all  the  visits  he  had  sub- 
sequently made  by  coach  into  that  charming  neighbourhood. 

He  couldn't  quite  settle  the  best  mode  of  breaking  his  little  bit 
of  news  to  Jessy  Shalford.  He  kept  putting  off  the  scene  hour 
after  hour,  until  the  last  afternoon  when  he  was  to  start  for 
Southampton. 

"  What  on  earth  can  I  say  to  the  girl  ?"  thought  he.  "  I  haven't 
much  spare  cash.  All  those  bills  have  run  away  with  nearly 
every  penny.  But  they'll  take  her  in  at  the  workhouse,  and  after 
she's  confined  they  can  easily  get  her  a  situation  again  as  a  wet- 
nurse.     But  hang  it!  I  can't  say  all  this  to  her;  we  shall  both 
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be  drowned  in  a  flood  of  tears.  O  crikey  !  what  a  pother  she 
made  the  other  night  when  I  merely  hinted  at  possibly  having 
1  to  go  where  glory  waits  me.'  By  jingo  !  I  can't  face  a  storm  in 
a  tea-cup.  Besides,  it  would  do  neither  of  us  any  good.  Not 
a  bit.  Stay;  I'll  write.  I  can  do  that  very  kindly;  and  I 
know  I  should  get  savage  with  her,  poor  thing,  if  she  flew  into  a 
pet  before  my  face.     No,  no  ;  it's  no  go.     I  must  write." 

So  he  wrote  her  a  tenderly  consolatory  letter,  wished  her  a 
touching  farewell,  put  a  ten-pound  note  inside,  and  despatched  a 
trusty  messenger  with  it  as  he  got  into  a  first-class  carriage  on 
the  railway  to  Southampton,  then  just  opened  from  Waterloo 
Station. 

It  was  sorrowful  work  that  night  in  the  deserted  girl's  lodgings. 
Not  such  a  storm  as  Richard  amused  himself  with  depicting  in 
order  to  stifle  some  slight  twinges  of  conscience.  No,  the  girl 
had  gone  through  "the  bitterness  of  death  "  once,  when  she  had 
heard  that  Mr.  Arkwright  had  married ;  and  Richard's  desertion 
was  not  unexpected.  She  felt  it  to  be  a  cruel  and  a  wicked  act, 
but  he  was  too  coarse  and  selfish  for  her  to  have  felt  strong  affec- 
tion for  him  after  the  first  few  months  of  their  acquaintance;  and 
his  crowning  villiany  in  thus  abandoning  her,  with  the  disgust 
she  had  begun  to  feel  for  him,  made  his  departure  rather  a  relief, 
except  for  the  terribly  desolate  and  friendless  state  in  which  she 
found  herself.  But  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  have  known  such 
a  man  so  intimately,  been  his  daily  companion  for  nearly  a 
twelvemonth,  without  being  lowered  towards  his  level.  Neither 
could  she  have  continued  to  bear  the  stings  of  conscience  which 
had  been  so  sharp  and  wearing  in  their  anguish  at  first.  The 
necessity  for  blunting  them,  if  she  were  to  live  on  as  she  was 
then  doing,  or  indeed  if  she  were  to  live  at  all,  it  seemed  to  her 
was  obvious,  and  the  process  of  hardening  herself  against  a  sense 
of  sin  and  shame  was  in  itself  inevitably  debasing.  Never  was 
there  a  truer  word  than  that  the  mind,  the  whole  moral  nature,  is 
subdued  into  the  element  in  which  it  works.  Jessy  Shalford, 
naturally,  was  a  very  different  being  the  night  she  received  that 
ten-pound  note,  from  the  innocent,  loving  girl  who  had  listened 
in  silent  rapture,  seated  at  Gerald's  feet,  as  he  read  Byron  or 
Tennyson  two  or  three  years  before.  Still  the  sense  of  utter 
loneliness  and  desertion  as  the  night  came  on  was  terrible. 

The  landlady  was  soon  aware  of  what  had  passed,  and  on 
seeing  the  money  gave  as  much  gracious  consolation,  and  be- 
haved with  exactly  as  much  consideration,  as  the  sum  was  worth. 
She  was  by  no  means   a  hard-hearted,  vicious  woman,  only  one 
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who  had  been  very  hardly  used  herself,  and  had  her  living  to  get 
"  by  hook  or  by  crook,"  as  she  generally  expressed  it  when  the 
crooked  element  predominated.  So  she  cheerfully  remarked  to 
the  forlorn  creature  who,  exhausted  with  sobbing  and  weary 
wretchedness,  lay  on  the  bed  where  she  had  flung  herself  the 
night  before,  without  undressing, — 

"  Lawks,  my  child,  you  needn't  take  on  so.  There's  a  many 
girls  lose  their  lovers,  you  know — it's  all  as  they  can  expect.  Take 
it  easy,  child.  You'll  soon  come  to  the  top  again.  Don't  'ee 
fret,  lass.  I'll  help  'ee  on  a  bit.  Come,  get  up  now,  and  I'll 
make  'ee  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  shake  up  your  bed.  Cheer  up  : 
that's  right.  You're  a  deal  better  off  than  many  I've  known. 
And  I'll  get  you  a  little  fine  needlework,  maybe,  till  you  can  look 
round,  and  mayhap  suit  yourself  again." 

She  did  not,  however,  repeat  this  last  suggestive  consolation, 
when  she  saw  how  indignantly  Jessy  looked  at  her  for  making  it. 
And  though  rather  huffed  at  the  young  minx  giving  herself  such 
airs,  she  did  honestly  try  to  get  her  employment.  But  the  frail, 
sensitive  organization  gave  way  before  long — a  long  illness,  and 
a  premature  confinement  with  a  still-born  child,  tried  the  landlady's 
patience,  and  exhausted  Jessy's  purse.  At  length,  after  many 
weeks,  one  day  when  the  poor  creature,  barely  recovered,  was 
sitting,  pale  and  wan,  with  some  work  in  her  lap,  which  her  thin, 
weary  fingers  refused  to  handle  any  more,  a  knock  at  the  door 
ushered  in  a  young  lady  and  gentleman,  followed  by  the  land- 
lady. 

"Don't  disturb  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  the  gentleman  ;  "we 
only  want  to  see  the  rooms.  Well,  I  think  they'll  do  very  nicely, 
Milly,  eh  ? — what  say  you  ?  "  and  he  chucked  his  companion 
under  the  chin  in  a  way  too  closely  resembling  Richard's  fami- 
liarities with  herself  not  to  make  Jessy  suspect  the  state  of  the 
case,  and  draw  a  long  sigh  of  compassion  for  the  pretty  simpering 
girl  by  his  side,  on  whose  slender  finger  no  wedding-ring 
appeared. 

Of  course  the  landlady  soon  returned,  after  ushering  them 
downstairs,  and  told  Jessy  as  kindly  as  she  was  able  that  she 
could  not  afford  to  keep  her  for  nothing,  nor  to  miss  a  good 
letting  of  the  comfortable  little  rooms  to  which  Richard  had 
brought  her,  with  vows  of  tender  passion  and  promises  of  en- 
during love,  only  ten  short  months  before.  There  was  no  help 
for  it.  The  next  day  she  had  to  turn  out,  and  seek  shelter  in  a 
wretched  little  garret  which  her  late  landlady  had  taken  for  her  at 
some  distance,  and  the  first  fortnight's  rent  of  which  she  had 
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generously  paid.  Said  landlady  wished  to  act  as  kindly  as  she 
could  afford  by  the  forlorn  wretch,  who,  with  her  sweet  face  and 
winning  little  ways,  had  awakened  in  her  heart  more  of  womanly 
kindness  and  compassion  than  she  had  felt  since  she  herself  had 
been  an  innocent  girl,  thirty  years  before.  In  sending  Jessy  to 
that  house,  she  had  no  wish  to  tempt  her  on  to  ruin.  She  only 
wished  to  keep  the  poor  thing  from  starving  or  the  streets,  and  to 
put  her  in  the  only  way  of  getting  a  living  which  she  believed  was 
now  open  to  her.  Let  her  get  needlework  for  starvation  wages, 
if  she  could  ;  if  not — why,  then  there  was  no  help  for  it  but 
another  lover.  She,  the  landlady,  would  herself  have  got  her  a 
companion  instead  of  Mr.  Arlington,  if  the  saucy  jade  would 
have  let  her  ;  but  since  young  Miss  fancied  herself  better  than 
she  should  be,  let  her  go  to  the  needle  for  a  few  weeks,  and  get 
a  little  more  broken  in.  She'd  come  round  before  long,  never 
fear.  And  then  her  young  gentleman  would  know  where  to  find 
her. 

So  to  the  garret  Jessy  went,  and  slaved  away  at  shirtmaking 
"  in  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt,"  for  a  few  unspeakably  miserable 
weeks.     Then  the  tempter  came. 

To  his  amazement  and  disgust,  the  "  young  gentleman  "  was 
repulsed  with  weary  indifference,  and  shirtmaking  went  on  a  little 
while  longer.  Then  the  garret  was  wanted  for  some  victim  of 
a  more  promising  character,  and  once  more  the  girl,  whom  some 
persons  she  had  once  known  would  have  given  worlds  to  meet 
with,  found  herself  in  the  cold,  dark  street,  feeling  more  desolate 
than  any  but  a  woman  wronged  and  deserted  can  feel — at  least, 
in  this  world. 

There  she  stood  on  the  cold  December  night,  beside  a  rough- 
looking  fellow  to  whom  her  box  had  been  consigned  by  the  slip- 
shod servant  where  she  had  been  lodging.  All  the  money  in 
Jessy's  possession  consisted  of  two  shillings,  one  of  which  her  last 
landlady  had  paid  her  for  work  that  afternoon,  while  the  other  had 
been  thrust  into  her  hand  by  the  poor  tawdry  drudge  who  had  just 
ikelped  her  down  with  her  box.  The  man's  question  woke  her  to 
a  full  sense  of  the  nature  of  her  position.  She  burst  into  tears, 
and  passionately  declared  she  had  no  place  to  go  to,  and  he 
might  leave  her  and  her  box  on  the  dirty  pavement  there  where 
.they  stood.  "Fudge!"  responded  the  quasi-  porter ;  "come 
along.  If  you  don't  know  where  to  go,  I'll  show  you  a  tidy 
little  woman  who'll  take  good  care  of  you.  There's  lots  of 
young  women  have  gone  and  been  well  taken  care  of  down 
there.     Come   along."      So,    shouldering   the    box,    he   set   off, 
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and  Jessy,  wearied  out,  benumbed   in  body  and  soul,  followed 
dejectedly. 

This  new  abode  was  very  different  from  the  last.  She  was 
welcomed  with  great  cordiality  by  a  fat,  repulsive-looking  old 
woman,  into  a  dirty  but  showy  room  :  the  porter  was  well  paid 
by  the  old  woman,  as  usual,  for  his  trouble  ;  the  street  door 
closed  behind  her;  and  her  fate  in  this  world  appeared  to  be 
sealed.  No :  not  yet, — not  at  once.  There  must  be  some 
chance  of  escape  left  still 

The  old  woman  spoke  with  unctuous  kindness,  licking  her  fat 
lips,  and  leading  Jessy  to  the  sofa.  "  Oh  yes,  she  would  get 
young  miss  some  work.  She  employed  a  number  of  young 
ladies  at  dressmaking;  and  though  she  could  not  afford  any  wages 
at  present,  there  would  be  plenty  for  her  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
time  to  amuse  herself  besides.  They  weren't  a  bit  dull  or  mopy 
there.  Not  they.  They  saw  plenty  of  company  there,  and  very 
good  company  too."  So  the  poor  girl  thought  comparative 
paradise  had  come  again. 

For  some  time  Jessy  worked  pretty  steadily  at  the  dress- 
making given  her.  But  her  companions  were  very  flighty — 
worked  when  they  chose  and  played  when  they  pleased ;  and 
when  Jessy  saw  tha  both  they  and  she  got  equally  well  fed  and 
cared  for  whatever  they  did,  and  no  wages  in  either  case,  little 
wonder  if  she  also  became  rather  indifferent  to  her  tasks.  She 
was  often  very  weary  and  sad,  but  there  was  sometimes  a  natural 
reaction.  The  levity  of  her  companions  occasionally  infected 
her;  she  sipped  a  little  of  their  drinks,  and  she  joined  wildly  in 
their  mirth,  unbecoming  though  it  might  be, — her  only  and  pas- 
sionate craving  being  to  gain  forgetfulness,  with  a  moment's 
ease  from  the  dull  aching  pain  at  her  heart,  craving  to  be  "  any- 
where, anywhere  out  of  the  world "  of  her  conscious  shame 
and  woe. 

But  the  first  time  two  or  three  male  visitors  dropped  in  and 
took  part  in  their  revels,  Jessy  soon  retired,  shocked  and  grieved ; 
and  when,  a  few  days  later,  there  was  a  more  formal  party  given, 
Jessy  preferred  staying  in  her  own  bedroom  to  mingling  in  the 
licentious  throng.  Her  eyes  now  began  to  be  opened  to  the  true 
character  of  the  dressmaker's  establishment.  She  longed  to  break 
away,  but  where  could  she  go,  and  what  could  she  do?  Wretched 
beyond  all  description,  she  resolved  to  burst  from  her  bondage  and 
steal  away — determined  either  to  find  her  way  back  to  Dorking, 
even  though  she  had  to  walk  every  mile  w  th  bleeding  feet  and 
breaking  heart,  or  to  die  in  the  streets,  and  so  end  h  r  miser}'. 

o  o 
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Accordingly,  one  afternoon  she  hurried  on  her  walking-dress, 
unobserved,  as  she  thought,  and  slipped  out  of  the  house. 
Having  walked  a  little  way,  she  began  to  think  how  she  could 
discover  the  route.  She  feared  to  ask,  for  when  innocent  young 
things  have  been  cruelly  deceived,  they  become  morbidly  sus- 
picious. Her  only  notion  of  policemen  was  that  they  would 
"take  her  up  "  if  she  spoke  to  them;  but  having  at  last  inquired 
of  a  woman  who  was  passing,  the  way  to  Dorking,  she  received 
only  a  rude  stare  and  laugh  in  return.  The  woman  evidently 
thought  the  girl  was  drunk  or  silly  ;  and  Jessy  walked  on  utterly 
ignorant  of  what  she  had  better  do,  until,  weary  and  faint,  she 
leant  against  a  window-shutter  in  an  obscure  and  dingy  street. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  on  that  very  day  Miss  Fortescue  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  come  to  London,  chiefly  to  see  after  a  poor 
old  governess  who  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  who  had  been 
mentioned  to  her  by  one  of  her  younger  protegees.  A  little  shop- 
ping was,  of  course,  to  be  combined  with  this  expedition  ;  and 
that  part  of  the  business  having  been  concluded,  she  was  actually 
sitting  by  the  poor  lady's  bedside  and  comforting  her  alternately 
with  physical  and  spiritual  blessings,  when  another  of  her  sex, 
far  more  in  want  of  comfort  and  of  every  imaginable  help,  turned 
into  the  very  street  where  the  aged  governess  dragged  out  her 
painful  existence.  As  Ellen  Fortescue  left  the  house  with  a  glow 
of  happiness  in  her  heart,  it  was  getting  dusk.  Her  head  was 
turned  in  a  different  direction  from  the  spot  where  Jessy  was 
leaning,  half  fainting,  half  sleeping  against  the  wall.  Turn  and 
look  upon  her,  Ellen  Fortescue;  for  the  love  of  Heaven  turn  but 
for  a  moment  !  Miss  Fortescue  did  not  turn,  but  with  a  light, 
quick  step  passed  on  her  way.  Suddenly  Jessy  started  as  from  a 
dream,  in  which  she  thought  she  had  seen  the  dear  ladies  of 
Neville  Court.  With  a  suppressed  cry,  she  stared  wildly  round 
her;  saw  a  lady's  figure  which  she  thought  she  knew — knew 
with  her  heart;  and  was  about  to  rush  after  it  in  wild  yearning 
of  passionate  love  and  hope.  Just  then  a  girl,  who  had  been 
watching  her,  came  up  and  touched  her  arm,  whispering  her 
name.  Jessy  started,  and  looking  round,  recognized  one  of  the 
inmates  of  the  dressmaking  establishment,  who  had  shown  a 
little  more  sympathy  and  propriety  of  conduct  than  the  rest.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  girl  she  had  worked  in  the  same  shop  with  at 
Longbcach — the  place  where  she  thought  she  had  lived  in  heaven. 
But  in  thus  turning  round,  poor  Jessy  lost  sight  of  the  lady. 
Then  she  caught  her  treacherous  acquaintance  by  the  hand, 
asked  if  she  had   seen  a  lady  come  out  of  that  house  at  the 
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corner;  was  assured  nobody  but  herself  had  been  near  the  spot ; 
thought  it  must  be  all  a  dream ;  then  tried  to  follow  the  supposed 
lady;  found  she  had  no  strength  even  to  stand,  much  less  to  run; 
implored  her  companion  to  try  to  overtake  the  lost  form  ;  when 
the  companion  merely  stood  still  and  laughed  at  her,  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  pouring  out  mingled  entreaties,  reproaches, 
and  hysterical  plaints,  till  at  length  she  sobbed  herself  quiet  on 
her  companion's  shoulder. 

''Why,  Jessy,"  said  the  latter  when  silence  succeeded,  "what 
on  earth's  the  matter,  and  what  are  you  doing  out  here  ?  " 

For  some  time,  Jessy  could  only  keep  on  murmuring,  "  Oh,  I 
think  it  was  her — I  do  think  it  was — but  she  wouldn't  speak  to 
me, — she  wouldn't — no  wonder — no  wonder  !  How  could  I  think 
she  would  speak  to  such  a  thing  as  me  !  How  could  I  dare  to 
think  it — oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  " 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  her  friend  soothingly. 

"Oh,  Kate,  Kate,"  whimpered  the  poor  heart-broken  girl. 
"  Thank  you,  thank  you — I  am  so  thankful  I  met  with  you — I 
feel  very  ill,"  and  she  looked  gratefully  up,  little  thinking  that 
Miss  Kate,  well  paid  for  such  jobs,  had  followed  her  as  a  tiger 
might  its  prey,  and  had  come  up  to  her  just  as  Miss  Fortescue 
appeared. 

Then  Jessy  confided  to  her  seemingly  artless  friend  her  misery 
and  shame  at  remaining  where  they  lived,  and  how  she  had 
resolved  to  seek  her  old  home  once  more,  but  knew  not  how  to 
gain  it,  and  told  her  how  she  thought  she  had  just  seen  one  of 
her  best  friends.  Oh,  if  good  sister  Kate  would  but  help  her! 
Sister  Kate  entered  very  kindly  into  the  weeping  girl's  tale,  and 
cheered  her  up  with  commonplace  suggestions. 

"Yes,"  continued  she,  "  it  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  place  one 
would  choose  if  you  could  find  a  better;  but  it  is  very  hard,  you 
see,  for  friendless  girls  to  find  shelter  and  employment.  I  don't 
like  all  that  goes  on  there,  I  confess  ;  but  I  think  you  are  a  little 
too  particular.  Better  come  back  again,  at  least  for  a  few  days. 
Some  of  those  wild  girls  will  be  married  soon,  and  the  house  will 
be  quieter — come  !  " 

"  Married  !  "  exclaimed  poor  Jessy. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  and  so  will  you  be  before  long,  I  dare  say. 
Oh  yes,  don't  be  prudish,  there's  a  dear.  You  know  we  can't 
make  everybody  a  pattern  of  propriety,  and  you'll  be  much 
happier  soon,  if  you  wouldn't  be  so  foolish  about  trifles.  Come, 
we'll  coddle  and  comfort  you  up  a  bit,  there's  a  dear." 

The  words  were  very  soothing.  To  find  one  who  really  seemed 
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to  sympathize  with   and   care  for  her  once  more  was  of  course 

wonderfully  comforting  to  Jessy.  She  felt  she  could  cling  to  this 
girl  as  the  one  only  friend  she  had  in  the  world.  Then,  when 
she  tried  to  move,  and  felt  her  absolute  inability  to  walk  much 
farther,  her  powerlessness  to  reach  her  old  home  without  a  farthing 
in  her  pocket,  combined  with  all  the  other  feelings  to  make  her 
resign  herself  helplessly,  even  gratefully,  to  her  companion's 
care.  The  latter  soon  procured  a  cab,  deposited  the  slender, 
shrinking  form  of  her  victim  safely  inside,  and  taking  her  seat 
beside  her  brought  her  back  in  well-concealed  triumph  to  the  den 
of  infamy  from  which  she  had  escaped  barely  two  hours  before. 

No  more  escaping  after  that.  No  bonnet  or  cloak  could  she 
ever  find  when  once  or  twice  again  some  feverish,  desperate 
impulse  to  flee  seized  her.  No  means  of  eluding  watchful  eyes, 
but  greater  kindness,  alternating  with  occasional  severity,  was 
shown,  and  greater  caution  used  for  a  little  while, — and  then 
weary  moping  did  its  work, — and  dancing  lessons  began,  and 
then  an  evening  party  was  an  intense  relief  from  solitary  con- 
finement, and  a  visit  to  a  casino  was  endured, — and  then 
another  party  or  two  at  home,  and  wine,  and  music,  and  gay 
young  partners  :  and  so  the  grave  of  vice  and  infamy  closed  over 
her  soul  at  last,  and  Jessy  Shalford,  like  hundreds  more,  went 
down  to  a  living  death  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
Christian  world. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


An  Egyptian  desert — flat,  arid,  boundless,  under  the  glow  oi  a 
sunset  sky — the  Great  Pyramid  in  the  far-off  distance.  An 
English  gentleman  crosses  it  with  lingering  steps  on  his  stately 
camel,  often  pausing  to  gaze  on  the  sublime  and  wondrous 
beauty  of  that  rainbow-linted  sky,  on  the  distant  horizon,  where 
the  mighty  fabric  reposed  in  its  solitary  grandeur,  or  where 
graceful  feathery  palm-trees  grew  upwards  to  the  deep  violet 
heavens,  in  which  a  myriad  radiant  stars  were  just  peeping  forth. 
At  length  he  arrives  at  the  door  of  his  inn  in  the  streets  of  Cairo. 
The  periodical  excitement  in  the  streets  tells  him  that  the  over- 
land mail  from  England  is  in  the  town.  Another  gentleman 
approaches,  obeying  the  precept  "  Festina  iente."  He  has 
evidently  not  a  minute    to  spare,   but  he  will  do   nothing  in   a 
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hurry.  The  first  man  stares  at  the  other  in  amazement ; 
then  they  shake  hands — not  with  any  very  great  cordiality,  but 
with  more  than  if  they  had  met  in  England.  Each  says,  with 
slight  variations,  "  This  is  droll  :  who  the  dickens  would  have 
thought  of  meeting  you  here  ?     How  is  it  ? " 

"  I'm  taking  a  run,"  quoth  Harry  Fortescue,  "  to  sweeten  my- 
self up,  after  cholera  practice  in  Syria,  before  returning  to 
London  harness." 

"And  I  am  on  my  way  to  Ceylon,"  answered  Dick  Arlington. 
"  Good  appointment.  Getting  moped  in  London,  and  taking  to 
bad  ways.  Saw  you  on  your  big  beast  as  you  came  into  the 
town.  Said  to  myself,  '  There's  my  opportunity  ! '  Want  to  make 
a  little  amends  for  a  bit  of  mischief  I  was  drawn  into."  Harry's 
brows  contracted.  Arlington  continued  with  perfect  coolness. 
He  had  not  been  quite  free  from  a  few  twinges  of  conscience, 
during  the  quiet  night  watches  as  he  paced  the  deck  of  the 
Oriental  steamer.  He  felt  more  lingering  fondness  for  Jessy  than 
he  had  expected — more  than  he  had  ever  felt  for  any  human  being 
before— wondered  a  good  deal  what  she  would  do  when  the  ten 
pounds  was  gone.  The  sight  of  Harry  determined  him  to  try  and 
"  give  her  a  lift,"  as  he  phrased  it  to  himself,  though  at  the  cost 
of  bringing  Gerald  unjustly  into  disgrace, — which,  however,  on 
the  whole,  he  regarded  rather  as  a  capital  joke.  It  was  a  more 
serious  consideration  that  he  himself  ran  some  little  risk  in  many 
ways  should  she  be  discovered  by  his  brother  or  Miss  Fortescue. 
So  on  he  went. 

"  Some  time  ago  you  and  Gerry  were  hunting  for  a  girl  who 
had  run  away  from  Dorking,  wasn't  it?  Well,  since  you  left 
England,  I  met  with  her  in  a  very  unmentionable  condition.  She 
wanted  a  protector,  and  wrote  a  letter  for  me  to  give  her  cher 
ami,  which  I  think  I  can  get  at,  if  you  will  come  to  my  inn. 
This  letter,  as  you  will  see,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  when 
I  found  it  was  a  certain  Mr.  George  Arkwright  (you  recollect  who 
once  lived  under  that  auspicious  alias)  to  whom  she  ascribed 
her  ruin,  and  whom  she  so  tenderly  besought  to  come  and  marry 
her,  what  could  I  do  ?  Of  course  I  was  not  going  to  persuade 
him  to  commit  matrimony  with  a  girl  of  that  kind.  At  the  same 
time  common  charity,  to  say  nothing  of  fraternal  affection  and 
respect  for  the  family,  forbade  my  splitting  upon  him.  I  wasn't 
exactly  called  on  to  make  a  revelation  which  would  have  made 
his  aunt  disinherit  him  (save  the  mark!)  and  Miss  Featherstone, 
perhaps,  cut  his  acquaintance  ;  for,  you  know,  the  whole  set  there 
are  terribly  straight-laced.      So  I  put  her  off,  and  comforted  her 
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as  well  as  I  could,  got  her  employment,  nursed  and  doctored  her 
through  a  bad  confinement  and  a  severe  illness — bad  form  of 
scarlatina,  in  fact — and  finished  by — well  !  by  falling  desperately 
in  love  with  her  myself — and — and — in  short  comforting  her, 
with  a  new  lover.  You  needn't  look  severe.  You  know  I  never 
did  and  never  mean  to  accept  all  your  Pharisaical  '  St.  Joseph 
notions  on  these  points.  Remember  you  didn't  always  hold  them 
yourself.  I  consider  a  certain  license  in  such  matters  to  be  a 
social  necessity,  necessary  to  prevent  greater  evils.  It  always 
has  been  so,  and  always  will  be.  I've  always  held  that  opinion, 
and  I'm  no  weathercock.  But  I  did  the  correct  thing  by  the  girl 
as  long  as  I  could,  in  one  way,  and  then  the  next  best  thing  I 
could  in  another.  When  I  was  obliged  to  take  this  appoint- 
ment, I  left  her  a  ten-pound  note,  which  will  keep  her  going 
for  three  or  four  months  at  least  with  a  little  needlework,  and  I 
meant  to  have  written  to  some  of  you  about  it,  as  soon  as  I  got 
to  Ceylon.  Now  pray  understand,  he  added,  seeing  the  state  of 
excitement  into  which  Harry  was  working — "  it's  not  the  least 
necessary,  my  friend,  you  should  attempt  to  come  the  parson 
over  me.  You  had  better  reserve  your  sermon  for  my  virtuous 
brother.  Ha  !  ha  !  it  is  rich !  But  mind  I  have  made  a  great 
sacrifice  in  telling  you  at  all — more  than  nine  men  out  of  ten 
would  have  made,  and  I  have  no  time  for  a  jobation  or  a  row.  So 
please  to  keep  cool  till  I'm  gone.  The  camels  want  my  baggage, 
and  I  haven't  had  a  mouthful  to  eat  since  breakfast,  and  we  are 
off  the  first  thing  to-morrow.  I'm  engaged  to-night,  so  come  for 
the  letter  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  like — if  not,  leave  it  alone. 
There's  the  poor  little  jade's  address — at  least,  what  it  was  when  I 
left  her." 

As  he  turned,  and  walked  rapidly  down  the  narrow  and  crowded 
street,  Harry  Fortescue's  boiling  indignation  was  arrested  by 
another  mightier  and  fiercer  emotion  that  rushed  over  him, 
— Was  Gerald  Arlington  then  really  her  betrayer  ?  He  hadn"t 
the  slightest  confidence  in  the  absolute  truth  of  anything  the 
man  who  had  just  left  him  might  say ;  but  if  the  poor  guileless 
creature  herself  pointed  to  his  old  friend — and  especially  under 
that  name  by  which  only  Richard  and  himself  and  the  people  at 
Longbeach  and  Grimsley  had  known  him — the  evidence  looked 
fearfully  conclusive,  and  corroborative  of  other  hints.  "  Fear- 
fully !  "  Alas  !  there  was  another  word,  which  he  thrust  fiercely 
away,  but  which  would  keep  leaping  up  at  the  door  of  his 
heart,  with  great  thumps  demanding  admission — "  Hopefullv  !  " 
"  Oh,  Leila  Featherstone  !  "    he  exclaimed  as  he  strode   along, 
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"  to   which    of    us    two,    after    all,    does    she    indeed    of    right 
belong?" 

He  was  at  the  door  of  Richard  Arlington's  hotel  next  morning 
before  the  vans  appeared.  That  young  gentleman  came  tripping 
leisurely  downstairs,  with  his  hands  in  his  coat  pockets,  whistling 
admirably. 

"Ah!  I  thought  you'd  turn  up,"  said  he,  on -seeing  Fortescue 
come  up  the  steps.  "  Here's  the  letter,  my  learned  doctor."  Harry 
took  from  him  the  fatal  document  which  poor  Jessy  had  written 
a  year  before, — the  date  having  been  carefully  altered,  but  all  else 
was  exactly  as  Richard  took  it  from  her.  It  bore  its  own  evidence 
of  genuineness  with  it.  "  There  could  be  no  doubt,"  thought 
Harry;  "George  Arkwright  must  be  the  man.  Yet,  might  not 
that  fellow  smoking  there  so  quietly,  with  his  smooth,  handsome 
face,  apparently  studying  the  van-horses,  have  forged  the  docu- 
ment ?  And  there's  a  wonderful  likeness  between  the  brothers  !  " 
He  walked  up  to  the  young  surgeon  just  as  the  driver  got  on  the 
box,  and,  taking  his  hand,  said  in  a  low  voice — which  was  the 
only  tone  that  had  ever  made  Richard  Arlington  know  what  fear 
meant — "  God  only  knows  when  or  where  we  shall  meet  again, 
or  how  much  hangs  upon  your  answer  now.  I  ask  you,  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour  " — (Richard  was  afterwards 
inclined  to  believe  that  had  the  question  been,  "  Did  you  or  did 
your  brother  ruin  that  girl  ?  "  he  would  have  involuntarily  answered, 
"/did;"  but  it  was  not,  it  was  this) — "I  ask  you  solemnly, 
Did  Jessy  Shalford  herself  write  that  letter  you  have  given 
me?" 

"  I  answer  you  as  truthfully  and  solemnly,  Harry  Fortescue, 
as  ever  man  answered  or  can  answer — she  did.  I  am  obliged  by 
the  doubt  your  question  implies  ;  but  I  hope  you  are  satisfied 
now.  I  have  no  objection  to  confirm  it  with  an  affidavit  if  you 
wish.  Good-bye.  Get  faith  in  humanity,  Doctor;  and  may  you 
have  more  luck  in  your  profession  than  you,  doubtless,  are 
inclined  to  wish  me." 

The  driver  cracked  his  whip,  and  the  spirited  little  Arab  steeds 
dashed  off  with  their  light  equipage — away,  away  to  the  desert. 
Harry  remained  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  scowling  after  him, 
half  maddened  with  conflicting  thoughts  and  feelings.  That 
letter  was  all  that  was  needed  to  sever  Leila  Featherstone,  he 
was  sure,  from  Gerald  Arlington  for  ever.  Whither  he  went  he 
never  knew  ;  but  found  himself  the  next  morning  lying  on  his  bed 
at  his  hotel  in  his  clothes,  and  being  awoke  by  a  waiter  bringing 
him  a.  cup  of  coffee  and  a  letter  which  had  arrived  by  "  the  Over- 
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land  "  the  night  before.  It  was  from  Arlington,  according  to  the 
wish  Fortescue  had  expressed  in  a  letter  written  before  he  left 
Syria.  Harry's  hands  trembled  so  that  he  could  scarcely  open  it. 
Was  the  writer,  then,  a  mean,  dastardly  hypocrite  and  villain  ? 
Had  he  robbed  him  of  the  woman  whom  he  himself  loved  so 
passionately  ?  and  at  the  very  same  time  had  he  been  first 
betraying,  then  deserting,  a  poor  girl  in  whom  he  pretended  to  be 
feeling  only  a  brother's  interest,  and  for  whom  he  had  feigned  to 
search  with  such  fervent  solicitude  ?  A  dozen  little  circumstances 
came  rushing  to  his  recollection,  all  seeming  to  prove  the  truth 
of  Richard's  story  and  Jessy's  letter.  "  Gerry,  Gerry,"  he  groaned, 
"  what  am  I  to  believe  of  you  ?  Leila  Featherstone,  are  you  to  be 
his  bride, — the  wife  of  a  seducer,  a  cruel,  hypocritical  betrayer  ?  I 
never  reached  that  depth  of  villainy  and  baseness.  May  God 
guide  me  in  this  dark,  terrible  maze  !  "  The  man  had  come  back 
to  his  old  habits  of  prayer  and  of  belief  in  the  old  Book,  since  he 
had  been  wrestling  with  his  passions  and  miseries  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  Levant  and  among  the  wild  mountain  peaks  of  Lebanon. 
Among  some  hard  and  bitter  moods,  and  occasional  seasons  of 
utter  doubt,  he  yet  knew  well  he  had  found  sufficient  reason  both 
for  praying  and  for  belief  in  much  that  he  found  in  that  Book. 
He  felt  the  answer  in  the  present  case  come  to  him,  as  he  read 
the  warm  outpourings  of  his  friend's  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
deliverance  which  had  beeen  wrought  out  for  him  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  clergyman,  whose  sermon  and  subsequent  con- 
versations he  minutely  described  :  "  wrought  out  for  me  yet  more 
by  the  higher  instrumentality  of  Him  to  whom  has  been  given 
'  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  '  to  redeem  us  from  slavery 
and  death."  The  tone  of  the  letter,  though  earnest,  was  quiet, 
and  free  from  exaggeration  or  anything  like  cant ;  and  Fortescue 
felt  it  come  home  to  him. 

After  briefly  glancing  at  Harry's  own  trials, — at  the  great 
comfort  he  himself  received  from  Leila  Featherstone's  letters, 
and  a  word  of  hope  that  Harry  would  some  day  receive  happi- 
ness as  great  from  a  woman  worthy  of  him,  he  added,  "  Oh,  if 
I  could  only  hear  something  of  that  poor  child,  Jessy  Shalford, 
and  bring  her  back  to  her  friends,  I  should  be  only  too  jolly,  my 
dear  old  fellow,  now.  But  the  misery  of  it  is,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  I  acted  wrongly  towards  her, — Heaven  knows,  not 
intentionally, — and  I  wore  ship  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  breakers; 
but  still— but  still  I  did  her  wrong.  God  help  her  ! — I  cannot. 
Alack  for  the  miserable  past  which  can  never  be  recalled!  "  He 
then  went  on   to   describe  what  he  had  been   doing  for  Alfred 
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Featherstone.  "  It  was  terribly  against  the  grain  at  first,  my 
Doctor  :  I  thought  once  or  twice  I  should  just  have  to  pray  '  Lord, 
take  me  down  from  this  cross,'  for  it  seemed  as  if  I  couldn't  bear 
the  agony  which  sometimes  laid  hold  of  my  faithless  soul ;  but 
before  long  it  was  all  right,  and  I  could  say,  with  rather  a  greater 
saint  than  myself,  '  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed.'  Thank 
God,  the  poor  fellow  is  really  mending.  Think  what  it  will  be  if 
I  can  go  to  Leila  and  her  father,  taking  Alfred  with  me,  '  in  his 
right  mind  ! '  That  would  be  worth  living  for,  eh,  Doctor  ?  But 
I  can't  tell  you  what  that  clergyman  and  his  manifold  writings 
have  been  to  me.  I  never  could  have  done  it  without  all 
that." 

Gerald's  letter  concluded  thus  :  "  And  now,  Harry,  with  that 
one  exception— I  mean,  thoughts  about  poor  Jessy — I  am  work- 
ing on  very  hopefully  and  happily.  I  can  preach  away  at  my 
thieves  and  roughs  and  outcasts,  sometimes,  till  half  of  them 
are  in  tears.  And  I'm  bringing  some  of  my  aesthetic  artillery  to 
bear  on  the  backslums,  also,  with  capital  effect.  We  have  delight- 
ful little  concerts  once  a  week  in  the  Mission-room,  when  a 
friend  lends  us  an  old  piano,  and  the  place  is  crammed  ;  between 
the  pieces  I  read  bits  of  poetry,  or  selections  from  Dickens,  etc., 
etc. ,  or  from  the  newspapers,  illustrating  the  events  of  to-day  with 
pictures,  maps,  and  sketches — from  travellers'  stories  of  yester- 
day and  a  hundred  years  ago.  Sometimes  we  get  a  few  of  these 
good  fellows  themselves  to  recite  or  make  a  bit  of  a  speech,  and 
two  or  three  of  them  do  it  capitally.  We  only  want  a  little  more 
room,  and  a  few  more  rooms,  to  do  an  immense  amount  of  good, 
I  believe,  in  this  miserable  neighbourhood.  The  poor  things 
are  sunk  in  vice  and  intemperance,  just  because  they  have  been 
shut  out  from  all  humanizing,  refining  pleasures  and  intercourse. 
Give  them  that,  and  religion  gets  fair  play.  But  not  without  it. 
Oh  Harry,  boy,  you  have  done  some  good,  not  to  me  only,  by 
this  Mission.  How  I  wish  you  would  come  home  and  work  with 
me.  We've  got  some  wealthy  individuals  to  replenish  your  purse 
a  little,  and  to  give  us  all  the  cash  we  need  so  badly.  My  aunt 
and  your  sister  are  giving,  I  know,  all  they  can  possibly  afford, 
and  you  are  giving  far  more,  I  fear;  but  we  still  want  some  such 
help  here  as  He  once  gave  who  converted  five  loaves  into  food  for 
five  thousand  hungry  folk.  Without  it,  sometimes,  there  is  sad 
risk  of  all  coming  to  smash.  And  yet  I  know  that  help  will 
come,  Harry,  in  God's  time, — so  will  you,  won't  you  ?  '  Brown, 
you're  wanted.'     Come  along.      Ever  your  old  friend, 

"  Gerry  Arlington." 
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"  The  writer  of  that  letter  is  no  hypocrite  —never  has  been," — 
of  this  Harry  felt  sure.  Neither  had  he  any  doubt  that  Gerald, 
as  he  himself  admitted,  had  in  some  way  wronged  Jessy  Shalford ; 
more  perhaps  than  he  had  confessed,  but  certainly  not  so  deeply 
as  her  letter  declared. 

Silence  was  around  him  in  the  still,  sultry  noontide  air  of  that 
strange  Egyptian  city,  as  he  looked  out  of  his  bedroom  window. 
Then  he  prayed  silently  and  fervently.  Raising  his  head,  he 
looked  again  over  the  interminable  desert,  and  the  distant  peak 
of  the  mighty  pyramid. 

"  We  are  none  of  us  perfect,"  said  he  to  himself,  at  last,  after 
long  meditation.  "  At  all  events,  I,  of  all  men,  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  him — least  of  all  to  ruin  him  in  Leila  Feather- 
stone's  esteem,  whatever  sin  he  may  have  committed.  There  is 
more  in  this  sad  piece  of  business  than  I  yet  comprehend  ; 
but  I  understand  this  at  all  events,  that  I  love  him,  and  that  he 
loves  Leila  Featherstone,  and  that  she  loves  him,  and  that  this 
letter  is  not  going  to  part  them."  He  lit  a  lucifer  match,  and 
was  just  going  to  set  light  to  it,  when  another  impulse  made  him 
put  it  carefully  by  in  his  desk.  But  he  locked  the  desk,  and 
thanked  God  with  a  full  heart,  and  felt  with  deeper  thankfulness 
than  he  had  known  for  years  that  the  final  victory  over  his  pas- 
sion for  Leila  Featherstone  was  at  length  won  ;  that  One  above 
had  delivered  him  also  out  of  his  great  temptation  ;  that  thence- 
forth he  could  look  both  Leila  and  his  friend  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  love  them  both  fervently  with  a  brother's  love,  and  never 
dread  the  hour  "  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  dis- 
closed." 

Then — to  indulge  in  an  old  metaphor,  the  most  appropriate 
we  can  find — the  volcano  fire  being  spent,  roses  began  to 
bloom  round  the  rugged  and  desolate  crater.  And  if  any  one 
had  said,  "  Haven't  you  been  fooling  yourself  with  belief  in  old 
fables?"  he  would  have  been  inclined  to  reply,  ''Why  should  it 
be  thought  a  wonderful  thing  that  I  have  found  light,  liberty, 
and  peace  at  the  feet  of  One  who  has  changed  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  who  is  generally  believed  to  have  said,  'Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest'?" 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Time,  ten  p.m.  Place,  London  once  more.  Scene,  Arlington's 
lodgings  :  Arlington  soltis,  gazing  in  tranquil  bliss  into  the  fire. 
He  had  just  returned  from  the  Mission-house.  His  choir  had 
been  rehearsing  their  pieces  for  a  brilliant  Mission  Festival  that 
was  shortly  coming  off.  His  Bible  lay  open  on  the  table.  He 
had  had  a  little  chat  with  Alfred  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  latter, 
and  was  going  in  again  before  bedtime. 

"Aye,"  whispered  he  to  himself;  "it  is  true.  God  be  praised!" 

Then  he  began  a  letter  to  Leila. 

"  Yes,  beloved,  you  may  rejoice  with  infinite  joy,  though  we  are 
still  separated,  and  know  not  if  we  shall  ever  be  united  on  earth. 
Need  I  tell  you  how  I  sometimes  long  for  your  sweet  presence 
and  'twinkling  smiles'  (you  remember  Homer's  simile?)  And 
perhaps  our  union  is  no  nearer  now  than  when  we  last  talked 
in  the  Paradise  Gardens  of  Neville  Court.  But  nevertheless — 
'Thanks  be  to  Him  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ' — our  hearts  are  full  of  joy  and  peace.  You  once 
sent  me  some  very  precious  quotations.  Shall  I  send  you  some 
now  in  return  ?  Yes,  if  you  won't  think  I  write  in  this  way  to 
anybody  else,  or  quote  Scripture  to  the  world  in  general.  Isn't 
it  queer,  though,  that  one  can  hardly  ever  quote  from  the  Bible, 
except  in  the  pulpit,  without  being  suspected  of  canting,  and 
perhaps  hypocrisy  besides  ?  But  all  that  implies  a  mighty  deal 
of  secret  scepticism  and  worldliness  ;  though  no  doubt  we  have 
to  guard  against  both  hypocrisy  and  cant.  Yet,  oh  !  the  Book 
is  so  grand  !  Look  at  its  poetry,  and  its  promises,  e.g.,  '  For  I 
will  restore  health  unto  thee,  and  I  will  heal  thee  of  thy  wounds, 
saith  the  Lord.'  How  often  has  that  promise  both  tantalized  and 
comforted  me,  dearest ! — for  I  knew  how  its  fulfilment  would  bring 
happiness  and  peace  to  you.  And  now  it  is  being  fulfilled,  for 
'thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Even  the  captives  of  the  mighty  shall 
be  taken  away,  and  the  prey  of  the  terrible  ones  shall  be  delivered, 
for  I  will  contend  with  him  that  contendeth  with  thee,  and  I  will 
save  thy  children.'  See  how  this  promise,  too,  is  being  fulfilled 
for  those  on  behalf  of  whom  I  am  working.  Ah,  Lilybell !  if  you 
could  but  come  and  see  what  changes  are  being  wrought  among 
these  poor  folks — how  they  are  gradually  being  '  redeemed  '  out 
of  their  bondage,  as  I  am  out  of  mine, — if  you  could  see  them 
coming  out  of  the  Egyptian  slavery  of  intemperance,  ignorance, 
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and  selfishness  !      I   think  some  little  bits  of   '  the   wilderness  ' 
'  will  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.'" 

Then  he  described  the  scene  he  had  just  returned  from,  and 
the  Christmas  festivities  for  which  they  were  preparing,  con- 
trasting it  with  the  state  of  the  neighbourhood  when  he  first 
went  among  them. 

"  Yes,  I  think  if  you  could  but  look  in  here  for  a  minute,  and 
then  come  with  me  some  night  to  the  Mission-room,  and  just 
witness  the  gladness  and  gratitude  that  now  continually  fill  my 
heart,  and  the  hearts  of  those  I  work  for,  you  would  sing  with 
me  for  joy,  and  you  would  hear,  as  I  do,  the  angels  singing, 
'  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon  with- 
draw itself,  for' the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  and  the 
days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended.'  I  don't  mean  that's  all 
true,  just  yet,  and  that  I  have  never  any  trouble  or  pain.  Hap- 
pily for  me,  dismal  seasons  still  come  occasionally.  But  how 
different  from  what  they  used  to  be  !  for  the  Saviour  •  abideth  ' 
with  me.  My  own  true  love,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  vast  is  the 
difference  between  this  state  and  the  former.  If  ever  I  seem  for 
a  moment  sinking  back,  one  trusting  look  to  the  Great  Captain, 
'  God  in  Christ,'  one  resolute  effort  of  my  own,  and  then  comes 
the  same  divine  calm  as  when  Peter  sought  His  hand  on  the 
stormy  waves.  Does  not  all  this  help  one  to  understand,  as 
never  before,  the  meaning  of  looking,  not  to  the  things  that  are 
seen  and  perishing,  but  to  those  'that  are  unseen  and  eternal  '? 
Yes ;  the  risen,  living,  victorious  Christ  is  our  ever-living 
Saviour  and  King,  who  delivers  us  from  slavery  to  the  world  and 
to  our  senses,  and  brings  us  out  into  this  '  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God.' 

"And  now,  my  Lilywhite  love,  let  me  just  whisper  to  you 
that  I  shall  soon  have  some  good  news  to  give  you,  and  your 
father  and  your  dear  mother,  about  poor  Alfred.  I  have  said 
nothing  about  it  yet,  for  I  waited  till  there  was  full  hope  of 
his  recovery.     But  now  we  may  hope." 

Then  he  briefly  related  what  he  had  been  doing,  modestly 
making  light  of  his  own  share  in  the  matter,  but  describing  how 
her  brother  had  been  gradually  won  back  to  continually  increasing 
soundness  of  mind ;  how  they  had  knelt  together  in  prayer,  and 
how  the  overwhelming  bitterness  of  Alfred's  remorse  gave  way 
by  degrees  to  penitence  and  humble  reliance  on  God's  fatherly 
love,  till  the  man's  whole  soul  seemed  changed,  cleansed,  and 
filled  with  a  new  life.  He  left  it  to  her  judgment  how  much  of 
all  this  she  should  at  present  communicate  to  her  parents. 
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He  concluded  with  a  hope  that  "this  song  of  thanksgiving 
(the  116th  Psalm),  which  I  am  now  reading,  may  be  with  you 
till  we  meet  in  joy,  never  to  be  parted  more. 

"  Thine  ever, 

"G.  A." 

As  he  wrote  the  last  words  he  heard  a  cab  drive  quickly  up 
and  a  knock  at  the  street  door.  A  well-known  step  sounded  on 
the  stair;  Gerald  threw  open  his  door,  and  in  stalked  Harry 
Fortescue.  Warm  and  hurried  greetings — very  joyful  welcome 
on  Gerald's  part ;  hearty  response  on  Harry's.  Then  tea,, 
chops,  and  rapid  interchange  of  questions  and  answers.  After 
a  brief  hurried  meal,  Harry  paused  in  his  talk,  threw  back  his 
chair,  rose,  walked  a  step  or  two,  and  his  friend  then  saw  there 
was  more  than  usual  on  his  mind. 

"  Harry,  boy,  if  you  want  a  weed  before  you  open  out,  don't 
mind  me.     I'm  quite  amenable." 

"No,  thank  ye,  Gerry.  I've  found  out  that  seductive  delight 
is  rather  a  mistake.  No  more  clouds  for  me  now.  Good  job 
you  never  tried  it  on.  B'lieve  you'd  have  been  in  your  grave  or 
worse  by  this  time  if  you  had  taken  to  smoking." 

"  Probably — if  you  think  so,  my  doctor.  But  at  all  events 
I  know  I  should  not  have  worked  out  that  good  clergyman's 
notions  if  smoking  had  relieved  my  mind  instead.  But  now 
relieve  your  mind.     Speak,  Bezonian  !" 

"Well,  then,  I  have  travelled  day  and  night,  Gerry,  from  the 
company  of  the  Pyramids,  for  I  could  get  here  as  soon  as  a 
letter,  and  be  of  more  use  when  I  arrived.  I  was  intending  to 
return  by  the  next  mail  but  one,  as  I  told  you.  I  came  by  this, 
because  I  have  had  tidings  of  Jessy  Shalford." 

Gerald  started,  and  exclaimed  "  Thank  God  !"  Harry  watched 
him — drew  breath  quickly — then  he  told  his  friend  all  that  had 
passed  with  Richard,  except  what  related  to  the  letter,  ending 
with  "  Now  let  us  go  and  look  for  her."  But  Gerald's  indig- 
nation and  distress  at  hearing  all  his  fears  confirmed  concerning 
the  part  his  brother  had  been  playing,  were  greater  than  Harry 
had  counted  on,  and  he  had  to  suggest  some  slightly  consolatory 
ideas.  But  Gerald  sat  motionless.  After  a  time  lie  looked  upr 
and  said  hastily,  "The  villain  !— and  he  my  mother's  son! — ohr 
Harry,  this  is  terrible.     Poor,  poor  Jessy  !     And  when  his  mother 

meets  him Oh  God,  have  mercy  on  her — on  him  !     1  never 

thought   he    could   have   done But  why,"  he  exclaimed,  with 

sudden   vehemence,   "why  did   he   conceal  it  all   from   us   with 
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such  infernal  treachery,  /when  he  knew  how  we  were  longing, 
trying,  day  and  night  to  find  and  rescue  her?" 

"You  mean  before  he  lived  with  her?  It  is  pretty  plain  why 
he  would  not  afterwards.  Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you.  It  was 
because  he  received  this  letter  from  the  poor  child,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  compromise  you."  So  saying  he  threw  the  letter 
Richard  had  given  him  on  the  table,  and  once  more  watched 
Gerald's  face  intently  as  he  read  it.  The  countenances  of  the 
two  men  during  those  next  moments  would  have  been  a  study 
for  a  painter.  Gerald  at  first  turned  pale,  then  flushed  with 
fierce  indignation,  then  flung  the  letter  from  him,  and  coming 
up  to  Harry,  his  whole  frame  quivering  with  passion,  he  ex- 
claimed fiercely,  "  Do  you  believe  it?" 

Harry  replied  quietly,  "  No,  brother,  no  !" 

Gerald  took  his  hand,  and  continued  more  calmly,  but  with 
suppressed  wrath,  "  Either  that  letter  is  a  forgery,  or — or — 
Harry — she  has  been  the  victim  of  some  damnable  plot." 

Fortescue  pressed  his  friend's  hand,  and  merely  said,  as  he 
bowed  his  head  over  it,  "  Gerry,  /  believe  you.  Keep  that  letter 
3'Ourself,  or  burn  it,  as  you  like.     Do  what  you  please  with  it." 

"  God  bless  you,  old  fellow,  as  you  deserve — /  can't. " 

The  two  men  looked  straight  into  one  another's  eyes.  One 
moment's  dead  silence.  Not  a  word  more  passed.  They  saw 
what  was  in  each  other's  souls,  and  each  was  satisfied.  But 
God  only  knew  how  great  a  victory  poor  Harry  had  won  over 
his  terrible  temptation. 

"Now,  Gerry,  on  with  your  coat,  and  let  us  go  to  the  place 

that  young well,  I'll   not  call  names.     Come  on.     It's  quite 

as  well  that  Featherstone  should  not  see  me  till  to-morrow 
morning.  I  say,  Gerry,  how  jolly  you  are  looking, — twice  the 
man  you  were." 

"  Ditto  for  you,  my  boy,"  answered  Gerald.  "  I  suppose  we 
have  struck  the  right  rock  at  last." 

They  went  straight  to  the  address  Richard  had  mentioned. 
They  could  hear  no  tidings  whatever.  It  was  a  miserable 
disappointment. 

"Well,"  said  Harry,  as  they  turned  gloomily  away,  "we 
-cannot  wonder  at  the  young  villain's  not  wishing  us  to  find  her 
out.  But  then,  why  give  us  any  address  at  all  ?  Stay — there's 
some  one  beckoning  to  us."  They  hastily  turned  back,  and 
went  up  the  dirty  steps  of  the  house  from  which  they  had  just 
made  their  exit.  A  frowsy,  slipshod  girl,  with  tangled  hair 
hanging  about  her  ears,  was  making  signs  to  them ;  and  as  they 
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came  up  to  her,  she  whispered  hurriedly,  "  I  know  where  she's 
gone ;  same  place  I  was  in  once.     Don't  peach.     But  you'll  find 

her  at  Mother  T.'s,  Slocumbe  Court, ■  Street.     Don't  peach. 

She  wor  a  frien'  to  me  when  I  was  there.     Be  off."     And  the 
poor  wench  vanished  up  the  dingy  staircase. 

"  Thank  God  for  that ! "  exclaimed  Arlington,  as  they  hurried 
away  in  the  direction  indicated.  They  found  the  house  and 
garret  where  poor  Jessy  had  taken  refuge  when  she  left  the 
lodgings  they  had  just  visited,  till  she  was  turned  out  in  the  way 
wo  have  seen.  By  the  help  of  a  tip,  they  extracted  a  confession 
from  the  wretched  proprietress  of  the  unclean  den  concerning 
her  departure,  which,  however,  of  course,  was  represented  as 
entirely  voluntary.  But  there  all  trail  ended.  Not  a  soul  could 
be  found  who  had  the  remotest  idea  where  she  had  gone  to, 
except  an  imaginative  young  man  of  diminutive  stature,  who 
after  minute  inquiries  respecting  Jessy's  personal  appearance, 
sent  them — of  course  in  vain — to  sundry  of  his  female  acquaint- 
ances in  neighbouring  garrets.  But  they  had  seen  enough  to 
know  the  poor  girl  must  in  all  probability,  if  alive,  be  in  the 
depths  of  degradation  and  vice.  Weary  and  dispirited,  the  two 
friends  at  length  returned  to  Gerald's  lodgings. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  and  the 
servant  had  vanished,  Harry  began, — 

"  Now  we  must  look  up  our  old  friend  the  detective,  Sergeant 
Nosemwell,  and  set  him  to  work,"  which  accordingly  they  did. 
But  the  Sergeant's  quest  was  as  fruitless  as  their  own,  though 
prolonged  indefatigably  for  many  nights. 

The  following  day,  when  they  met  at  breakfast,  Harry  began, 
naturally  with  some  constraint,  "  I  don't  know  what  you  may 
think,  Gerald,  but  to  me  it  is  perfectly  clear,  now,  that  Master 
Richard  first  ruined  that  poor  creature  ;  and  did  so  by  taking- 
advantage  of  his  likeness  to  you." 

"  Impossible  !  "  replied  Gerald.  "  He  never  could  have  made 
her  believe  that  he  was  myself." 

"  Ah,  brothers  and  sisters  never  can  see  their  own  mutual 
likenesses.  You've  no  conception  how  like  your  brother  is  to 
you — voice  and  manner  especially,  as  well  as  looks.  I  dare  say 
you  always  thought  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors'  an  absurd  exaggera- 
tion, while  I  have  heard  people  say  you  and  your  brother  were 
a  proof  to  them  of  its  reasonableness." 
"  Twins  are  very  different." 

"  I've  seen  brothers,  with  seven  or  eight  years  between  them, 
nearly  as  much  alike  as  twins.     And  if  Dick  only  met  her  when 
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there  wasn't  light  enough  to  betray  him,  he's  cunning  enough 
for  that.  Well,  I  don't  wonder,  of  course,  you  hate  to  think  of 
it — it's  horribly  disgusting.  But  I  press  the  matter  because  you 
ought  to  write  to  him  at  once,  and  enclose  a  note  from  me.  / 
can  tell  him  I  know  what  a  vile  trick  he  has  been  playing.'' 
Gerald  was  not  convinced,  but  wrote,  and  sent  Harry's  stern  de- 
nunciation. In  due  time  a  reply  came, — of  course  as  indignantly 
denying  the  charge  as  if  the  writer  bad  been  a  model  of  virtue; 
and  so  cleverly  worded  that  Harry,  who  knew  that  Richard,  even 
with  all  his  sins,  had  once  been  a  thorough  gentleman  in  what 
was  ordinarily  then  considered  "points  of  honour,"  was  staggered. 
To  return.  In  the  evening,  over  their  tea,  Harry  said,  "  Tell 
me  a  little  more  about  that  clergyman,  and  what  you  are  doing 
for  Master  Alfred,  and  a  little  more  about  yourself.  Enemy 
seems  beaten  at  last,  eh  ?  "  Then  Gerald  gave  him  a  notion  of 
what  he  had  been  saying  in  his  last  letter  to  Leila. 

"  There's  the  right  ring  about  that,  my  Gerry,"  said  Harry, 
thoughtfully,  when  his  friend  had  done.  "  You  carry  me  back  in 
memory,  as  more  than  once  before,  to  the  old  fighting  days  at 
Beachum.  Yours  is  the  true  courage  and  pluck  after  all,  though 
I  say  it  as  shouldn't  say  it  to  your  face.  But  I  have  had  to  go 
through  pretty  much  the  same  ordeal,  though  in  a  different  war- 
fare ;  and  while  you  have  been  fighting  the  devil  in  one  shape 
in  your  snug  lodgings,  and  in  Alfred's  den,  and  among  the  back- 
slums  of  Druiy  Lane,  I  have  been  licking  him,  and  the  old  Adam 
in  me,  among  the  poor  beggars  in  Syria.  Ah,  that's  a  true  saying, 
1  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you.'  He's  a  regular 
bully  and  coward,  Gerry,  after  all, — like  most  other  unclean, 
godless  things." 

"  Yes,  and  in  both  cases,  Hal, — yours  and  mine, — I  see  we  have 
been  getting  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  material  things, — 

vindicating  our  right  to  be  spiritual  beings,  as  M would  say, — 

claiming  our  independence  of,  and  therefore  our  dominion  over, 
the  animal  and  mere  material  creation.  That's  a  grand  point,  it 
seems  to  me.  All  that  has  haunted  and  crushed  both  you  and 
me  has  been  of  the  earth  earthy.  Nevertheless  I  take  leave 
to  believe  we  are  spiritual  beings — not  animals;  and  it  can  only 
be  by  our  own  mean  submission  to  what  God  has  decreed  should 
be  subject  to  us,  that  we  can  really  be  tortured  and  enslaved. 
We  may  get  frightfully  wounded  in  the  fight.  I  grant." 

"Aye,"  interposed  Harry,  "as  you  were,  I  well  remember, 
in  your  last  fight  at  old  Botherums ;  but  one  can  bear  any 
amount  of  suffering   in   a  good   cause,  and    in   a  stand-up  fight. 
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It  isn't  that  which  makes  a  fellow  long  to  cut  his  throat.  It's 
the  shame  and  misery  of  conscious  disgrace,  of  cowardly  humili- 
ation and  defeat,  feeling  the  infernal  talons  entering  your  very 
.soul,  just  because  you  are  an  abject,  crouching  slave  to  appetite 
or  fear,  passion,  or  selfism  in  one  form  or  other.  That's  the 
only  real  misery  in  this  world,  I  verily  believe,  for  which  there 
is  no  respite,  no  alleviation,  till  you  spring  to  your  feet  and  fight 
like  fury  !  And  that  reminds  me,  by-the-bye,  of  these  natty  little 
steel  bracelets — you  remember — which  I've  kept  to  this  day,  as  I 
said  I  would,  to  help  me  fight  against  my  own  furies.  Here 
they  are.  And  what  d'ye  think  I  once  did  with  them  ?  Why, 
you  know  I  wrote  you  I  was  going  on  a  campaign  in  the 
Lebanon  with  a  detachment  of  Turkish  soldiers  against  a  lot  of 
desperate  brigands.  Ye  gods  !  it  was  glorious  fun,  Gerry. 
Imagine  the  delight  of  feeling  it  right  and  requisite  to  indulge 
one's  combativeness  to  the  very  utmost  !  I  never  felt  more  free 
than  then  from  all  other  bad  passions.  If  ever  a  war  breaks  out 
in  Europe  again,  and  we're  on  the  right  side,  by  all  the  powers 
I'll  be  in  it !  You  can't  conceive  how  I  enjoyed  those  few  weeks 
of  fighting,  and  how  virtuous  I  felt,  Gerry." 

"But  I  can,"  replied    Gerald,  much  amused.     "Of  course  a 

Newfoundland  dog  loves  water, — and  a  bull-dog ahem  !     But 

about  the  bracelets  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes.  Only  fancy !  One  night,  while  straying  from  the 
camp,  I  captured  a  scoundrel  who  set  on  me  backed  by  two  of 
his  bosom-friends.  I  cut  down  the  friends,  and,  with  the  help 
of  these  darbies,  actually  handed  the  fellow  himself  over  to  the 
Turkish  captain  next  day.     Wasn't  it  queer  ?  " 

"  Some  day  we'll  crown  you  Hercules  Victor.  Well,  good 
deeds,  like  curses,  come  home  to  roost.  It  was  a  rare  good  deed 
of  yours  to  pocket  those  handcuffs." 

"  Future  travellers  in  the  Lebanon  will  bless  me  for  using 
them,  no  doubt,  or  ought  to.  One  captured  chief  is  worth  a 
dozen  merely  slain,  'cause  of  the  indignity.  But,  Gerry,  before 
we've  done — as  regards  ourselves,  do  you  believe  we  have  all 
this  while  (not  including  fight  with  brigands)  been  fighting  a 
great  personal  devil  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  Hal.  Sometimes  I  think,  yes, — oftener  I  think, 
no.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  can't  quite  believe  that  all  our  Lord 
says  on  the  matter  is  merely  allegorical  or  figurative.  It  is 
plain  that  the  whole  world  is  divided  into  two  camps.  There 
are  wicked  men — why  not  wicked  spirits  ?  There  is  a  King  of 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven, — why  not  one  of  the  kingdom  of  Hell  ?'' 

p  p 
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"Good;  but  what  you  were  saying  just  now  about  our  being 
spirits,  reminds  one  that  the  worse  any  beings  become,  the  less 
of  real  spiritual  existence  they  can  have.  Surely  they  sink  more 
and  more  into  an  inferior  animal  state  of  being — into  disorder  and 
chaos.     No  kingdom  possible  there." 

"True — partly;  but  even  your  brigands  obey  a  chief.  And 
these  miserable  spirits,  if  there  are  any,  may  have  a  sphere  of 
power  and  life  for  a  time  very  different  from  ours,  but  in  which 
they  can  act  upon  us  for  harm,  just  as  bad  men  or  wild  beasts 
can,  in  proportion  as  we  enter  their  sphere,  or  let  them  enter 
ours,  or  yield  to  them  in  any,  even  the  smallest,  degree." 

"  I  don't  deny  that  philosophical  statement,  my  Gerry ;  but 
what  I  contend  for,  then,  is  that  if  there  be  a  devil  and  a  legion 
of  imps  to  boot,  they  are  either  of  the  same  nature  as  ourselves 
— susceptible,  therefore,  of  gradual  recovery,  and  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  God's  redeeming  mercy — or  they  must  be  simply  ex- 
tremely clever,  cunning  animals." 

"  Well  put.      I  quite  agree.'' 

"Then  again,"  resumed  Harry,  "the  notion  of  some  spiritual 
being  in  all  respects  like  man,  or  the  Son  of  Man,  except  in  being 
essentially,  unalterably,  eternally  wicked  and  damned,  is  what  I 
never  could  swallow." 

"  Nor  I.  It's  as  monstrous  as  Persian  dualism.  The  king- 
dom of  evil,  if  it  be  one  (and  so  far  as  it  is  a  kingdom)  is  not  all 
evil — cannot  be.  The  very  existence  of  rule,  subordination, 
loyalty,  obedience,  as  I  suggested  just  now,  is  good  of  a 
high  character.  And  above  all,  the  grand  point,  I  take  it, 
is  that  all  things  and  beings,  whether  good  or  evil,  angel  or  devil, 
all  are  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  one  loving  Father " ; 
and  the  speaker's  eye  glowed  as  if  with  some  inner  light. 

"  But,  Harry,"  he  continued  earnestly,' — "  understand  me. 
What  I  have  had  to  fight  against,  what  I  felt  was  the  enemy  of 
my  soul's  life  and  health,  was  especially  distrust  of  that  Father, 
want  of  faith  in  His  love, — believing,  in  fact,  a  lie  about  Him — 
believing  that  He  did  not  care  about  me,  or  was  not  able,  or  would 
not  trouble  Himself  to  make  everything  work  together  for  good. 
Whether  it  was  a  personal  devil  put  that  lie  in  my  heart  or  not, 
makes  very  little  difference.  There  it  was.  I  distrusted  God-  - 
and  till  we  can  believe  in  His  love  and  care,  and  trust  Him 
wholly,  there  can  be  no  health  or  peace  for  us,  body  or  soul.  I 
couldn't,  indeed,  believe  as  Leila  does,  and  as  I  tried  to  do,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  evil ;  but  after  I  had  given  myself  up 
to  Christ,  and  thrown  myself  upon  His  help,  I  could  believe  that 
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God  was  making  all  things,  and  especially  those  things  I  most 
loathed  and  dreaded,  work  out  infinite  blessings  for  me  and  all 
men.  I  saw,  in  fact,  what  Fenelon  meant  when  he  said  :  '  Evil 
becomes  good  when  God  sends  it.'  So  that  I  came  to  regard 
them  as  beautiful,  and  love  them  with  a  sort  of  sublimated  affec- 
tion. Do  you  take  ?  I'll  explain  more  some  other  time.  They 
were  not  in  themselves  good,  but  the  means  of  unimaginable 
good,  and  the  destroyers  of  infinitely  greater  evils  than  them- 
selves." 

"  I  see,"  said  Harry,  a  good  deal  touched.  Then  in  a  lighter 
key, — "All  right,  Gerry;  then  that's  settled,  and  a  good  job  too. 
Good-night." 

The  next  morning,  after  Fortescue  had  had  an  hour's  talk  with 
Alfred  Featherstone,  he  came  into  Gerald's  room,  his  rugged  face 
beaming  with  delight,  and  shook  his  friend's  hand  with  even  more 
than  all  his  old  heartiness,  saying,  "Gerry,  you've  done  a  fine 
work  there, — God  be  praised  for  it !  " 

"  He's  not  quite  straight  yet,"  answered  Gerald,  looking  slightly 
nervous  but  uncommonly  happy, — "as  you'll  find  out  by-and-by. 
But  you've  just  come  in  time  to  complete  the  cure, — Blucher 
arriving  at  Waterloo." 

"  Yes,  yes — he's  safe  enough  now,  my  friend,"  replied  For- 
tescue;  "and  I  can  see  you  mean  all  you  said  yesterday  about 
your  own  deliverance,  because,  having  routed  the  Danes  like 
Alfred  the  Great,  as  you  used  to  say,  in  your  own  country,  you 
have  been  able  to  help  another  poor  fellow  to  thrash  them  too. 
Grand  privilege,  Gerry,  that  we  should  be  made  God's  instru- 
ments, as  it  seems  we  are,  for  helping  our  fellow-mortals.  I 
think  I  was  of  a  little  use  to  three  or  four  young  medical  scamps, 
who  came  out  heroically  to  Smyrna  for  cholera  practice, — at 
least,  I  gave  them  a  few  practical  hints  that  may  make  them 
more  of  men  and  less  of  animals  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  It 
woke  them  up  a  bit,  at  all  events,  for  I  felt  terribly  in  earnest, 
like  our  surroundings." 

"A  fine  thing  for  them,  I  should  say;  if  they  weren't  the 
the  better  for  it  they're  doubly — you  know  what.  Yes,  it  is  a 
grand  privilege  to  be  of  use  to  other  fellows,  and  a  great  reward 
goes  with   it, — '  faithful  in   a  few  things,'  and  then   made  '  ruler 

over  ten  cities.' But  it's  time  we  got  to  work.     We're  talking 

like  Pharisees,  I  vow." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  promised  festival,  to  celebrate  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  Mission  House,  had  just  come  off;  and  at  its  close 
Harry  and  Gerald  went  away  together  to  the  rooms  of  the  latter 
to  talk  it  over. 

"Bravo,  old  boy!"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  throwing  himself 
full  length  on  the  sofa.  "  'Pon  my  word,  I  congratulate  you.  It 
has  gone  off  unaccountably  jolly-wise."' 

"First-rate,"  answered  his  friend.  "  Didn't  those  great  rough 
fellows  sing  well  ? — and  the  women's  voices  came  in  beautifully.'' 

"Yes,  and  how  beautifully  everybody  behaved  to  everybody! 
But  where  did  you  get  the  countess  from,  and  the  young  lord?" 

"Oh!  isn't  he  a  brick!  And  didn't  my  lady  make  tea  for  my 
old  women  in  fascinating  style,  and  win  all  their  tough  old 
hearts  ?  As  oife  of  them  confidentially  remarked  to  me,  '  Eh ! 
but  she's  a  splendid  leddy.'" 

"  Of  course :  when  the  aristocracy  are  good  they  shine 
supreme— fine  contrast  to  their  ordinary  frivolity.  And  to  hear 
her  ladyship  talk  of  you,  and  the  youthful  swell  chime  in  !  Do 
you  know  they  vowed  they  were  under  no  end  of  obligation  to 
you  ?    What  does  it  mean  ? — who  are  the  pets  ? " 

"  Don't  you  remember  a  handsome  Miss  Shirley,  very  intelli- 
gent girl,  whom  we  used  to  meet  occasionally  in  olden  times  ? 
Well,  she  went  and  married  an  earl,  and  the  young  gentleman  is 
his  brother,  and  was  under  Roberts'  care  for  symptoms  of  a  craze  ; 
and  seeing,  I  suppose,  what  I  was  doing  for  poor  Freddy,  he 
asked  me  to  take  Lord  Edward  in  hand  a  bit.  So  of  course  I 
did,  and  he  and  his  brother  and  sister  think  I've  done  him  some 
good, — that's  all." 

"  Is  it  ?"  replied  Harry,  sceptically,  while  he  blew  his  nose  and 
turned  away.  "  I  don't  think  that's  all.  But  then,"  clearing  his 
voice,  "  as  I  once  heard  Ruskin  say,  '  Heaven  mercifully  hides 
from  great  men  how  great  they  are  ! '  "  While  Gerry's  merry 
laugh  rang  through  the  room,  Harry  turned  to  his  friend,  saying, 
"Well,  I  hope  they  contribute  handsomely  to  the  Mission  ?  " 

"  I  should  just  think  they  do.  I  want  to  show  you  the  accounts 
presently.  They're  always  giving'  something,  besides  money. 
All  those  pictures  and  statuettes  were  their  presents — and  above 
all,  the  piano.  That  piano,  with  her  ladyship's  playing  and  other 
fiends',   has  almost  doubled  my  power  for  good.     Then  their 
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incidental  contributions  have  enabled  me  to  get  up  all  sorts  of 
capital  entertainments,  exhibitions  of  dissolving  views,  first-rate 
concerts,  and  so  forth.  It's  wonderful  how  much  less  gin  is 
consumed  in  these  delectable  bowers  since  we've  changed  the 
stimulant  a  little.  Then  we  have  found  out  that  Lord  Edward 
reads  poetry  beautifully,  and  he  and  I  take  turns  twice  a  week. 
The  large  hall  is  crammed ;  and  on  Sunday  nights  too,  now,  my 
Doctor,"  continued  Arlington,  gleefully.  "At  first,  you  know,  1 
could  not  get  a  dozen  people  there  for  our  Sunday  service,  and 
it  was  such  dreary  work.  My  heart  was  in  it,  but  I  seemed  to 
have  no  power  to  speak  to  them." 

"You  said  that  clergyman's  talk  with  you  showed  you  how  to 
get  the  power:  nichts  ?" 

"That  was  it.  I  found  then  I  had  got  a  true  gospel  of  deliver- 
ance to  preach  to  them.  But  I've  found  out  another  important 
truth  also — the  very  basis,  I'm  sure,  of  all  successful  missionary 
work,  wherever  it  may  be  carried  on,  though  the  Gospel  is  the 
superstructure.  You  must  generally  do  people  good,  Harry,  in  a 
way  they  can  understand  before  they  will  let  you  do  them  good 
of  a  far  higher  nature,  which  they  don't  at  present  appreciate. 
By  giving  these  forlorn  and  grimy  '  stray  sheep  '  music  and  all 
the  rest  of  it  without  cost,  they  believe  that  I  honestly  care  about 
them,  and  unselfishly  wish  to  help  them.  They  look  on  me  as  a 
friend,  in  fact,  and  therefore  just  drop  in  on  Sunday  to  hear  what 
I  have  to  say  on  other  matters.  Once  there,  /  must  fix  them. 
And  thank  God,  I  do." 

"Well,  but  I  thought  Paul  says  somewhere,  '  Other  founda- 
tion can  no  man  lay  than  Jesus  Christ'  ?" 

"Just  so — it  is  He  who  must  be  the  Inspirer  of  all  our  civilizing, 
secular,  aesthetic  labours — and  we  must  by  degrees  make  them 
feel  that  it  is  because  we  are  His  disciples  and  He  dwells  in  our 
hearts,  and  because  He  has  taught  us  to  love  one  another  and  to 
spend  and  be  spent  for  one  another,  that  we  are  working  for  their 
benefit.  It  is  Christ  and  His  cross,  His  self-sacrificing  love,  that 
must  be  the  root  and  foundation  of  all  missionary  work,  as  well 
as  of  all  settled  church  life,  political  and  social  organization. 
But  what  I  maintain  is,  that  the  very  beginning  of  all  successful 
modes  of  preaching  Christ's  Gospel  must  be  to  win  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  those  you  want  to  convert.  Our  Lord 
did  this  by  healing  and  feeding  the  folk,  and  He  tells  us  to  do  it 
by  music  and  poetry,  sanitary  improvements,  just  legislation, 
pic-nics,  electrical  machines,  microscopes,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

"  I  see  :  you  are  right." 
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"Yes — right  enough  in  theory.     Well,  Harry,"  continued  the 
speaker,  "if  there  were  but  one — one  other  here — if  I  could  but 

make  her  happy  too "  and  the  sorrowful  look  which  Harry 

had  too  often  seen  came  over  his  face.     "  But  we  wait  His  time." 
That  time  was  coming. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


When  Leila  received  the  letter  from  Gerald  given  in  the  last 
chapter  but  one,  she  was  seated  in  her  little  room,  musing  some- 
what mournfully.  When  she  had  read  it,  she  seemed  never  to 
have  been  so  happy  before.  It  was  very  touching  to  see  her  and 
her  stately  mother  crying  for  joy  over  that  letter. 

Next  day,  to  Leila,  timidly  enquiring  of  her  mother  what 
resulted  from  the  long  confabulation  held  between  her  and  Mr. 
Featherstone  after  breakfast,  the  good  lady  replied, — 

"  My  love,  have  a  little  patience  yet.  I  see  it  will  all  come 
right" — (Leila  gave  a  start  of  joy) — "  if,"  continued  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone,  but  rather  sadly,    "  if  your  father  were  not    still    hoping 

that — that  Count  R might  at  last  overcome — your  objections. 

Now  don't  look  so  cross  and  miserable,  my  poor  child." 

"  Has  he  no  gratitude,"  asked  Leila  excitedly,  "  for  the 
man  who  is  saving  his  son  from  — — ?  Oh!  I  did  think  that 
now " 

"Yes,  darling;  and  what  I  told  him  about  Alfred  and  Mr. 
Arlington  had  a  wonderful  effect.  I  think  I  never  saw  him  so 
affected — I  think  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes;  and  he  wanted  to  go 
off  to  London  at  once.  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  him  speaking 
of  Gerald  once  or  twice  to  himself.  '  Noble,  generous  fellow/ 
he  called  him  ;  and  then  he  said  quite  earnestly,  '  May  God  reward 
him  !»" 

Leila  gave  her  mother's  hand  a  great  squeeze,  and  then  sat  still 
in  silent  thankfulness. 

"  So  then,"  continued  Mrs.  Featherstone,  "  I  said  the  best  and 
only  reward  we  could  give  him,  if  he  restored  our  son  to  us,  was 
our  daughter's  hand."  (Leila  rose  and  kissed  her  mother.)  "  But 
then,  dear,  some  old  memories  of  being  insulted  by  Gerald  came 
over  him  ;  and  then  such  an  extreme  desire  to  have  the  Count  for 
his  son-in-law;  and  then  he  said,  '  Perhaps  he  hasn't  done  Alfred 
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any  good  after  all,  and  hasn't  a  penny  to  support  a  wife,'  and  so 
on,  till  I  can  tell  you,  Leila,  my  head  ached  again." 

"Poor  dear  mother!  "  cried  Leila,  trying  to  cure  the  headache 
with  kisses  and  eau-de-Cologne. 

All  that  day  was  passed  in  alternate  smiles  and  tears — a  very 
April  day.  The  next  morning  Mrs.  Featherstone  whispered  to 
her  daughter  that  "  Papa  was  going  off  at  once  to  London  to  see 
his  son  and  Dr.  Roberts  ;  "  but  was  obliged  to  warn  her  not  to 
hope  too  much  just  yet. 

"  But,  mother,"  pleaded  poor  Leila,  "if  he  finds  it  all  true  that 
Gerald  has  done  this  Christ-like  work  for  Alfred — done  it  at  a  far 
greater  cost,  /  know,  than  even  you  or  my  father  suspect — will  he 
not  then  at  once  relent  ?  " 

"  My  child,"  whispered  Mrs.  Featherstone,  "  God  only  knows  ; 
but  I  think  he  will." 

Instead  of  going  off  to  London,  however,  Mr.  Featherstone  was 
confined  to  his  room  by  a  long  attack  of  gout ;  and  poor  Leila 
read  to  him  day  after  day,  or  sat  silently  working  beside  him, 
letting  "  patience  have  her  perfect  work  "  in  her  sorely  tried  little 
soul.  But  she  poured  out  that  soul  in  more  than  one  letter  to 
Gerald,  that  made  him  surprisingly  glad  ;  and  the  first  of  which 
began  thus  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  as  she  thought  of  all 
he  must  have  suffered  in  his  efforts  for  Alfred's  recovery : — 

[LEILA    FEATHERSTONE    TO     GERALD    ARLINGTON.] 

"  Oh  my  beloved  !  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  Why  will  you 
make  me  love  and  honour  you  ten  times  more  even  than  I  had 
ever  done  before  ?  Was  I  not  already  fathoms  deep  enough  in 
love  ? — already  enough  your  admiring,  adoring  little  worshipper? 
Couldn't  you  be  content  with  being  so  far  superior  to  your  poor 
Lilybell,  without  soaring  up  to  those  heights  of  self-sacrifice 
where  I  tremble  even  in  thought  to  follow  you,  knowing  as  I  do 
your  own  secret,  terrible  burdens  ?  You'll  be  quite  proud  and 
spoiled,  I  know.  But  oh,  dearest,  thanks,  untold  thanks  to  Him 
who  bore  the  cross  for  us,  that  you  could  not  be  content ;  and 
that  so  God  has  given  you  the  victory,  and  granted  you  my 
brother  back  to  health,  and  has  given  you  a  heavenly  life  and 
health  which  I  know  you  could  never  have  had  without  you  too 
had  borne  this  torturing  cross  ;  and  I  see  now  how  you  were  able 
to  bear  it.  Your  clergyman's  sermon  supplies  just  what  my 
religion  and  philosophy  did  not  and  could  not  do.  Thank  you, 
and  bless  you  a  thousand  times,  beloved!  How  can  I  ever  repay 
you  ?     But  I  will  try.  .  .  ."    Then  the  writer  narrated  all  that  had 
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so  far  passed  in  her  own  disturbed  home,  and  closed  with  an  up- 
ward, joyful  glance  of  Hope. 

Another  week  dragged  on,  and  then  one  morning  Gerald 
received  the  last  letter  ever  written  to  him  by  Leila  Feather- 
stone. 

"  Gerald,  beloved,  the  dawn  is  breaking.  My  dear  father  is 
much  better,  and  mother  now  has  great  hope  that  if  when  he 
comes  to  London,  which  he  will  do  very  soon,  he  finds  you  have 
really  been  doing  all  that  he  has  heard  for  poor  Alfred,  and  are 
able  to  support  me  in  modest  splendour,  he  will  give  his  consent, 
and  you'll  be  allowed  to  take  your  little  good-for-nothing  encum- 
brance '  for  better  for  worse,'  as  soon  after  as  your  reverence 
pleases.  And  Gerald,  mother  has  been  so  very  good,  and  has  so 
helped  me  ;  and  she  loves  you  next  best  to  Alfred  (better  than 
me,  ever  so  much  !) — and  if  papa  consents,  he  will  give  us  a 
piano,  she  thinks.  Oh  my  beloved,  the  long  night  is  indeed 
swiftly  passing  away — the  brightness  hath  come  —  and  "the 
Lord  is  our  light."  We  knew  before  how  infinitely  He  loves  us  ,- 
but  now — now  we  feel  it, in  every  pulse.  Yes,  darling,  soon, 
soon,  I  think,  I  shall  fly  over  the  sea,  to  meet  you  and  greet 
you,  and  never  leave  you  more.  Is  it  not  a  blessed,  heavenly 
thought  ?  We  shall  be  together  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  health  and 
sickness,  never,  never  more  to  part,  till — death — and  then  only 
for  a  little  while ;  to  meet  once  more,  by  the  infinite  love  of  our 
God,  in  our  Saviour's  home.  My  soul  seems  to  faint  under  the 
thought  of  such  exceeding  happiness,  and  I  have  to  take  refuge 
in  my  old  sauciness,  and  to  suggest  how  tired  we  soon  shall  be 
of  each  other's  company.  But  oh  !  my  beloved,  I  am  so  happy 
that  I  may  be  a  little  naughty,  mayn't  I  ?  And  then  to  look  back 
upon  my  sometimes  faithless  fears  and  tears  !  Yet,  in  this  little 
room,  I  did  often,  very,  very  often,  as  I  looked  away  to  the  far 
north-west,  strive  and  try  to  trust  our  Father,  to  know  and  feel 
that  He  was  doing  all  things  most  lovingly,  most  wisely.  And  I 
do  rejoice  in  your  crucifix,  dearest,  and  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of 
your  worshipping  it ;  but  I  have  bought  such  a  beautiful  engra- 
ving of  the  'Transfiguration,'  and  another  of  the  'Ascension,' 
and  some  day  I  hope  you  will  let  me  present  them  to  your 
reverence  to  keep  it  company.  For  I  do  believe  in  good  triumph- 
ing over  evil ;  and,  Gerald,  do  you  know,  the  naughty  spirit 
within  me  says  it  was  high  time  we  were  made  happy  ;  and  I 
have  been  growing  very  naughty  lately.  My  old  faults  of  temper, 
which  I  thought  cured,  have  risen  up  again  and  often  troubled 
me.    Ah  !  Gerald,  you'll  have  much  to  put  up  with  in  me.     I  am 
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frightened  to  think  how  fierce  I  sometimes  feel,  but  you  will 
make  me  good ;  at  least  as  good  as  yourself,  which  may  not  be 
saying  much — but  I  don't  want  to  be  better.  Saint  Gerry  !  will 
you  teach   me,  and   let   me  work  with  you  a  little  bit  ? " 

Then  came  a  fresh  date.  "  So  far  to  the  day  before  yesterday  • 
and  then  came  fresh  clouds  and  fears.  And  then  !  came  a  grand 
knock,  and  our  good  Martha,  my  mother's  maid,  came  panting 
up  to  my  room,  breathless  with  delight,  to  say  there  was  a  real 
lord  in  the  drawing-room,  talking  to  papa  and  mamma.  And, 
behold,  it  was  your  devoted  young  missionary,  Lord  Edward 
D— — ,  bringing  a  letter  from  Dr.  Roberts!  He  had  come  over 
on  a  hint  from  Mr.  Fortescue,  showing  that  you  were  overwhelm- 
ingly appreciated  by  lots  of  rich  folks,  who  had  vowed  to  uphold 
the  mission,  and  generally  extolling  you  to  the  skies.  How  vain 
you  must  be  growing!  Well,  papa  was  delighted  with  him — 
forgot  all  about  the  Count  of  Tweedledum— actually  let  him  plead 
your  incomparable  claims  to  Miss  Featherstone's  hand,  and  prove 
that  you  could  and  would  maintain  her — and  ended  by  graciously 
consenting  (dear,  good  father  that  he  is!) — and  finally  agreed 
that  we  should  all  go  over  to  London,  arm-in-arm  !  " 

"Now  attend,  sir, — we  are  coming  by  the  Antwerp  boat  next 
Tuesday  to  the  Tower  Stairs.  Lord  Edward  would  insist  on  our 
starting  at  once  ;  and  the  incomparable  Lady  Ellen  has  sent  so 
pressing  an  invitation  to  Neville  Court,  that  mamma  and  I  are  to 
go  down  there,  after  seeing  our  dear  Alfred,  and  stay  some  weeks. 
And  then  papa,  after  staying  a  few  days  in  London,  joins  us 
there,  till  he  can  settle  where  is  the  best  place  for  Alfred  to  live 
with  them.  I  shan't  see  anything  oi you,  I  suppose,  as  you  will 
be  too  busy  with  the  Mission  folk ;  but  perhaps  we  may  meet 
some  day  at  a  dinner-party.  Farewell,  my  own,  my  only  love : 
soon  I  come  to  lose  myself,  I  think,  in  the  sea  of  your  life — 
for  ever." 

"  Thine,  for  time  and  for  eternity, 

"Lily  F." 

Yes,  it  was  all  true.  Mr.  Featherstone's  pergonal  antipathy  to 
Gerald  was  fast  melting  away,  as  he  began  to  believe  in  the  ac- 
counts sent  him  by  Dr.  Roberts.  But  then,  were  young  Arlington's 
income  and  position  secure  ?  Besides,  he  still  clung  obstinately 
to  the  idea  of  "the  Count";  or  at  any  rate  he  wanted  to  let 
himself  down  with  dignity.  Hence  the  young  nobleman's  visit 
was  the  very  thing.  And  when  he  and  his  wife  had  pressed  their 
boy  to  their  hearts,  and  when  that  poor  fellow,  no  longer  blooming 
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and  buoyant,  yet  quiet  and  cheerful,  turned  from  them,  and  taking 
Gerald's  hand,  gave  it  to  his  father,  Mr.  Featherstone  clasped  it 
•warmly,  and  felt  he  might  let  all  his  better  nature  have  free  play. 
Looking  round  for  his  daughter,  he  placed  her  hand  in  that  of 
Gerald,  and  whispered  solemnly,  but  very  kindly,  "  May  God 
bless  you  both  !  "  Then  for  a  few  moments  there  was  a  great 
silence,  broken  only  by  one  or  two  suppressed  sobs. 

From  and  after  that  hour,  Mr.  Featherstone  showed  real  regard 
for  Gerald,  and  was  as  kind  as  possible.  One  would  say  this  was 
a  matter  of  course,  after  receiving  back  from  him  his  unhappy 
son.     But,  independently  of  that,  things  had  changed.     Gerald 

Arlington,  the  friend  of  little  Lord  Edward  D ,  the  honoured 

guest  of  his  noble  brother,  the  Earl  of  ■ !    why,  the   idea  was 

delightful ;  and  so  Gerald  was  a  very  different  person,  in  the 
■quondam  merchant's  eyes,  from  the  obscure  drudge  of  Messrs. 
Truffles  &  Co.,  at  Grimsley  ;  and  Mr.  Featherstone  could  afford 
magnanimously  to  forget  all  his  real  or  fancied  wrongs.  Then 
Lord  Edward  had  actually  intimated  to  Mrs.  Featherstone  his 
hope  that  Gerald  would  allow  him  to  be  one  of  his  groomsmen  at 
the  wedding.  His  resentment,  also,  against  Gerald*s  father  had 
been  somewhat  yielding  to  the  combined  influence  of  time  and 
the  truer  estimate  which  had  by  degrees  been  taken  in  the  City 
-(for  he  went  there  immediately  on  his  arrival,  to  see  certain  old 
friends,  viz.  his  bankers)  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  late  Mr.  Arlington's  failure.  He  did  him  justice  at  last, 
and  gave  his  memory  honour.  So  that  a  happier  group  was 
probably  never  assembled,  than  gathered  one  pleasant  evening 
at  Neville  Court ;  as  Ellen,  Miss  Tyiney,  Harry  and  Gerald,  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Featherstone  and  their  son  and  daughter,  sat  on 
the  lawn  after  tea,  beneath  the  stars,  and  mused  each  to  her  and 
himself,  according  to  their  natures,  on  the  victories  that  had  been 
won  and  the  peace  that  had  followed. 

Days  and  hours  of  happiness  cannot  well  be  chronicled.  They 
come  with  "  healing  on  their  wings,"  "  binding  up  the  broken- 
hearted," but  giving  few  materials  for  the  biographer.  The 
Great  Deliverer  had  "  undone  the  heavy  burdens,"  and  bid 
certain  of  "the  oppressed  go  free,"  and  there  was  joy  over  them 
on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven. 

But  as  Harry  and  his  friend  wandered  on  Box-hill,  the  after- 
noon before  the  wedding  (Lord  Edward  and  Papa  Featherstone, 
with  Leila,  mutually  delighting  one  another  in  the  grounds  of 
Neville  Court),  Gerald  could  not  help  being  aware  of  a  natural 
depression    in  Fortescue's   spirits,  and  sharing  it  through  sym- 
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pathy.  In  reply  to  some  remark  of  Gerald's,  Harry  answered, 
however,  with  considerable  vivacity, — 

"  My  dear  fellow,  all  joking  apart,  just  consider  when  you  are 
wishing  I  had  more  to  make  me  jolly,  what  an  immense  satis- 
faction it  is  to  me  (quite  enough  for  this  world)  merely  to  look  at 
you  now,  and  then  to  look  back  two  or  three  years,  and  compare 
your  present  state  with  what  it  was  in  those  days.  By  George  ! 
how  miserable  you  used  to  be!"  At  the  memory  whereof,  of 
course,  they  both  laughed  heartily.  "Well,"  continued  For- 
tescue,  "  all  I  can  say  is,  if  every  other  poor  sinner  who  may  be 
as  badly  off  as  you  were  then,  could  but  know  the  secret  of 
becoming  what  you  are  now  !  Gerry,  David  must  have  written 
that  34th  Psalm  expressly  with  a  reference  to  you.  '  This  poor 
man  cried"  (didn't  Harry's  eyes  twinkle  a  bit  as  he  quoted  it?), 
'and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and  delivered  him  out  of  all  his  fears,' 
— or  perhaps  no  less  appropriately — '  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a 
bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers  :  the  snare  is  broken,  and 
we  are  escaped,'  etc.,  etc.:  eh  ?  "  (124th  Psalm). 

"Aye,  Doctor,  because  '  Our  help,'  etc.,  etc.:  you  must  finish 
the  quotation." 

"Yes,  but  you  have  done  your  part,  and  bravely  too,  though 
you  mayn't  know  it.  You  were  always  a  humble  bee,  Gerry, — 
at  least,  since  I've  known  much  of  you.  But  of  course  David 
did  his  part  in  that  deliverance  as  well  as  the  Lord, — and  so 
must  every  captive,  I  suppose,  that  is  delivered  ;  else  the  snare 
would  not  have  been  broken.  Of  course  I  know  that  part  may 
sometimes  be  mere  endurance  in  faith  and  cheerfulness  ;  some- 
times desperate  struggle,  and  immense  manifestation  of  plucky 
resistance ; — but  whatever  it  is,  we  must  do  it.  I  know 
that." 

"  Is  not  that  the  main  part  of  the  benefit  of  trouble — that  it 
does  make  us  exert  ourselves,  even  as  the  chief  blessing  of 
heaven,  I  sometimes  fancy,  must  be  that  there  we  rest  in  God  ? 
And  then  there's  one  thing,  Harry,  you  taught  me,  I  try  net 
to  forget — that  it  won't  do  to  be  cheerful  and  happy  merely  in 
times  of  great  happiness,  or  when  only  pleasant  things  come  to 
us.  I  want  to  be  able  to  be  jolly,  not  merely  like  Mark  Tapley, 
in  creditable  circumstances — (it's  often  easier  to  be  so  when 
we  are  strung  up  by  the  excitement  of  real  sorrow) — but  under 
ordinary  dum-drudge  routine.  Yet  it's  wonderful,  Doctor,  to 
what  an  extent  cheerfulness  depends  on  health." 

"  More  wonderful,  my  dear  old  woman,  to  what  an  extent 
health  depends  on  cheerfulness,  and  both  on  a  strong  will." 
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"  I  stand  rebuked  ;  I've  told  Lord  Edward  so  a  dozen  times. 
(Juis  custodiet  custodes  ?  " 

"  A  judicious  friend,"  replied  Harry.  "  But  now,  putting  it  in 
a  fe.v  words,  Gerry,  that  I  may  be  thoroughly  up  in  the  subject 
(sh  ;.:ld  I  want  to  heal  any  poor  wretch  when  I  can't  send  'em 
on  lo  you),  what  are  your  notions  concerning  your  past  fight 
with  the  devil  ?  I  mean,  not  in  reference  to  sin,  but  on  the 
subject  of  material  evil,  and  suffering  generally, — disease,  pain, 
madness,  and  all  the  other  thorns  in  the  flesh  or  the  spirit, 
which  at  one  time  or  other  have  so  overwhelmed  and  cowed 
you,  as  well  as  other  estimable  parties.  Sum  it  all  up  for 
me." 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  what  I've  learned  from  Channing  and 
Fenelon,  etc.,  but  especially  from  the  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
in  his  works  and  his  church.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  look  on 
evil  as  a  reality — it  will  never  do  to  call  it  good,  or  deny  its 
existence.  It  is  evil;  i.e.,  there  is  something  rightly  called  by 
that  name  which  we  must  dislike,  perhaps  hate,  and  at  all 
events  against  which  we  must  resolutely  fight.  But  in  the 
second  place,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  not  to  look  on  it  as  a 
mistake — not  to  regard  it  as  doing  harm  (unless  it  be,  or  so  far 
as  it  may  be,  sin),  but  as  doing  infinite  good  if  we  meet  it  in  the 
right  spirit.  And  that  is  the  immense  value  of  such  a  splendid 
faith  in  everything  being  good,  as  I  told  you  once  before  Leila 
Featherstone  has  long  held,  and  as  she  tried  to  infuse  into  me — 
but  succeeded  only  for  a  time,  because,  I  suppose,  I  had  not  then 
learnt  to  give  myself  up  in  faith  to  the  Deliverer  who  was 
waiting  outside  till  I  would  welcome  Him  in.  Her  faith  in  the 
infinite,  over-ruling  love  and  power  of  God,  is  as  strengthening 
as  it  is  refreshing,  and  as  beautiful  as  it  is  sublime."  (Pause  for 
a  few  seconds.)  "  She  was  only  wrong  in  saying  that  there  is  no 
evil  at  all.  There  is  evil" — and  he  had  to  suppress  a  heavy  sigh 
half-way — "  but — but  must  we  not  look  at  it,  Hal,  as  part  of  God's 
great  loving  plan  for  working  out  far  greater  and  higher  good 
than  could  have  been  wrought  without  it  ?  It  becomes  evil,  in 
the  sense  of  doing  harm,  only  when  we  yield  to  it,  or  whine  and 
murmur  at  it :  when,  in  short,  we  meet  it  in  a  wrong  spirit.  So 
long  as  we  valiantly  battle  against  it,  or  cheerfully  endure  it 
with  loving  trust  and  submission  to  our  Father's  will — especially 
when  we  fight  or  endure  it  thus  in  self-sacrifice  for  others,  it 
becomes  —  well!  just  an  infinite  blessing."  And  Gerald  cer- 
tainly looked  as  if  he  had  found  it  so. 

"For  then,"  said  Harry,  "no  end  of  noble,  blessed  qualities 
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and  faculties  are  developed  in  us,  and  its  results  are  plainly  seen 
to  be  immeasurably  good." 

"That's  it — and  I  see,  in  short,  Harry,  more  clearly  every  year 
I  live,  that  the  grand  point  is  to  believe  that  God  is  Love,  and 
that  He  really  is  God — that  He  is  governing,  making  all  things 
come  to  pass  or  work  together  for  our  highest  good.  This 
is  clearly  the  only  real,  permanent  guarantee  for  that  cheerful- 
ness we  were  talking  of  just  now — the  only  effectual  security  I 
see  against  the  morbid  repining  and  grumbling  you  used  to  blow 
me  up  about.  Our  peace  of  mind  and  habitual  cheerfulness 
must  be  based  on  that  profound  conviction  and  feeling  (not 
merely  on  an  opinion),  first,  that  God's  will,  His  kingdom,  is 
prevailing  and  will  prevail  over  all  that  resists  it — over  all  evil ; 
secondly,  that  it  does  so  prevail  and  work  out  good  for  our- 
selves and  all  morally  responsible  beings  with  rapidity  and 
visible  victory,  just  in  proportion  as  we  freely  give  ourselves  up 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  strive  to  work  lovingly,  heartily  with  it." 

"No  doubt,  Gerry,  that's  the  right  tune.  You  were  made  for 
a  parson.  But  how  would  all  this  apply  to  disease,  insanity, 
death  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  These  things,  as  none  know  better  than 
yourself,  maybe  resisted,  circumvented,  fought  against  in  various 
ways  :  and  thereby  they  are  doing  us  incalculable  good — not  the 
least  part  of  which  is  their  effect  in  exercising  and  strengthening 
our  patience,  faith,  and  love.  This  latter  good  also,  remember, 
is  being  done  when  we  can  no  longer — or  no  longer  success- 
fully— fight  against  them." 

"  Ah!"  said  Harry,  "but  there's  the  point, — we  are  so  often 
defeated." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Gerald  ;  "  for  don't  you  also  see  that  only 
when  beaten  can  we  succeed  in  many  things?  Cheerful  endurance 
and  trust — e.g.,  loving  resignation  and  faith — are  qualities  worth 
acquiring,  I  rather  think,  at  any  cost,  and  they  can  be  perfected 
only  in  defeat.  Thus  then,  '  dearly  beloved  Roger,'  you  see  that 
my  creed  is  that  we  should  look  on  all  evil  and  all  defeat  as  only 
preparing  for  those  who  suffer  from  it^  the  joy  of  final  victory, 
and  inconceivable  blessedness, — look  on  evil  as  enduring  only 
for  a  little  while,  that  through  it  we  may  be  '  made  perfect,'  as 
existing  only  to  accomplish  all  these  magnificent  results  if  we 
will  accept  them,  and  then !  " 

"  The  song  of  '  the  great  multitude  whom  no  man  could 
number,' "  said  Harry  musingly,  as  his  friend  paused.  Gerald 
nodded,  and  presently  said, — 
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"To  hear  us  talking  in  this  way,  shouldn't  we  just  be  accused 
of  talking  '  goody,'  or  canting,  by  some  of  the  fellows  we've 
known  ?" 

"  Likely  enough — but  it  would  be  a  big  lie  if  they  did.  Cant 
implies  insincerity.  Heaven  knows  we're  in  earnest — and  have 
good  reason  to  be.  Besides,  we  don't  talk  in  this  way  in  public ; 
and  that  makes  all  the  difference.  But  look  here,  Gerald — 
suppose  folks  said  your  experience  in  all  this  business  is  of  no 
use  to  people  in  general,  no  guide  for  ordinary  life,  because  you 
were  in  such  a  morbid,  unnatural  condition — half  out  of  your 
senses,  in  fact — what  should  you  say  then  ?" 

"  Say  that  every  human  being  who  grows  spiritually,  who  is 
not  living  merely  like  an  animal  or  a  vegetable,  at  one  time  or 
other  does  come  into  some  such  state  (more  or  less)  as  I  was 
in.  Mine  was  merely  rather  an  extreme  degree,  perhaps,  of 
what  thousands  at  this  very  time  are  suffering  from  in  one  shape 
or  other,  as  I  remember  you  once  hinted.  And  therefore  in- 
experience might  be  a  help  to  them,  just  because  /  was  helped 
out  of  a  deeper  slough  than  they  may  be  in.'' 

"  I  see,  I  see,  Gerry.     All  right:  drive  on." 

"Well,  all  this  brings  us  to  that  truth  which,  I  think,  alone 
fully  explains  and  glorifies  the  whole  subject — I  mean  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  God  into  this  world.  His  life  and  death  and 
resurrection,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  key  to  the  great  mystery  : 
but  I  need  not  preach  on  that  head  to  you,  Hal,  further  than  to 
record  my  conviction  that  as  evil  only  ceases  to  be  evil  when 
we  meet  and  deal  with  it  aright,  so  we  cannot  really  do  this 
except  in  the  strength  of  our  crucified  and  victorious  King — i 
in  the  strength  (i.e.  in  the  courage,  trust,  and  love)  which  we 
gain  from  a  living,  spiritual  union  with  Him.  Do  you  remember, 
Harry,  your  amazement  at  seeing  my  little  crucifix  behind  its 
curtain  ?  You  didn't  think  I  had  put  it  there  to  worship,  I 
suppose  ?  But  don't  you  feel  that  the  whole  substance  of  every- 
thing that  can  be  said  on  this  subject  is  folded  up  in  that  cruci- 
fixion— in  that  spirit  of  self-sacrificing,  filial,  and  brotherly  love. 
which  it  preaches  so  grandly — in  that  self-surrender  to  God. 
and  perfect  devotedness  to  man  which  must  overcome  all  evil  ? 
Just  think  of  all  that  crucifix  teaches.  Can  we  not  imagine  how 
intensely  our  Lord,  when  He  first  knew  or  thought  of  the  horrible 
and  disgraceful  punishment  of  the  cross,  must  have  loathed  and 
shrunk  from  it — how  in  His  youthful  visits  to  Jerusalem,  He  must 
have  seen  some  poor  wretches  writhing  in  their  lingering  agony 
upon  it.     And  then,  Harry,  He  may  have  thought,  '  Give  me  any 
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martyrdom  but  that ! "  And  yet  by  degrees,  as  He  grew  up,  only  see 
how  He  had  learned  to  take  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter, 
when  you  know  He  could  say  to  His  disciples,  "  If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.'  Can 
you  not  fancy  how,  as  He  saw  the  effect  that  would  be  produced 
through  all  time  on  the  human  race,  by  His  giving  Himself  up  to 
that  disgusting  torture — as  He  saw,  in  prophetic  vision,  men  and 
women  of  every  rank  and  country  honouring  that  cross  above  all 
else  on  earth,  binding  it  on  their  garments,  placing  it  on  their 
altars,  hanging  it  round  their  necks,  building  their  very  churches- 
in  its  form,  imbibing  its  divine  lessons,  going  in  its  sublime  spirit 
to  labour,  suffer,  and  die  for  their  brethren  and  for  God, — cannot 
you  imagine  how,  as  Jesus  saw  all  this  in  the  coming  time,  those 
two  cross-pieces  of  wood  on  which  he  was  to  hang  and  die,  with 
their  sharp  nails  bruising  and  piercing  His  hands  and  feet,  would 
be  at  length  regarded  by  Him  with  an  immeasurable  joy,  and  even 
love  ?  The  cross  must  have  gradually  been  transfigured  in  His 
eyes  (as  it  has  been  ever  since  in  the  eyes  of  His  disciples  for 
1800  years),  till  it  beamed  with  celestial  light  and  beauty.  Well, 
even  so,  it  seems  to  me,  shall  we  some  day  regard  all  these 
material  evils,  whether  they  come  in  the  shape  of  disease  or  in 
any  other  form.  Why,  even  now,  sometimes,  are  we  not  able  to 
look  on  them  with  a  sort  of  solemn  joy  ?  We  may  at  first,  and 
for  years,  have  loathed  and  dreaded  them,  as  I  know  pretty  well 
we  can  hate  and  fear  physical  evil,  but  if  they  have  been  met  in 
the  spirit  which  inspired  Christ  to  die, — in  loving  self-surrender 
to  God  and  in  loving  devotedness  to  the  welfare  of  those  around 
us, — the  time  will  surely  come  when  we  shall  see  those  evil& 
transfigured,  with  all  their  loathsomeness  and  pain,  into  such 
beauty  and  blessedness  as  now  surrounds  the  cross  and  the 
crucifix." 

"I  like  all  that,  Gerry,  immensely.  So  that  after  all  it  is  neither 
the  material  thing,  the  bits  of  wood  and  iron,  nor  the  suffering 
they  or  any  bodily  disease,  etc.,  may  cause,  that  is  of  much  im- 
portance, but  the  way  in  which  we  take  these  things,  and  let 
them  crush  us  on  the  one  hand,  or  purify,  raise,  and  perfect  us 
on  the  other,  and  so  become  the  occasions  for  love  and  self- 
sacrifice." 

"That's  just  my  notion,"  continued  Gerald.  "And  thus  you 
comprehend,  my  Doctor,  how  it  happens  that  I  find,  with  profound 
thankfulness,  I  can  now  look  even  with  a  cheerful  satisfaction  on 
all  which,  in  my  days  of  folly,  used  to  torture  me,  because  I  see 
the  infinite  good  that  comes  out  of  it.     Hence  all  evil  is  so  much 
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occasion  for  our  Saviour's  victories,  won  in  the  might  of  His 
Father  and  our  Father,  for  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  God  and 
man.     Do  you  understand  what  I  want  to  say,  Harry  ?" 

"  Understand  !  why,  for  a  long  time  I  have  been  nearly 
fainting  with  suppressed  admiration  ! — Do  you  remember,  Gerry, 
what  an  old  man  is  said  to  have  written  once  at  Ephesus:  '  Fear 
hath  torment'  ?  I  suppose  no  man  in  England  has  known  the 
truth  of  that  better  than  you ;  and  since  you  can  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  rest  of  his  immortal  observation  as  well  as  most 
men,  I  suppose, — 'Perfect  love  casts  out  fear.'  But  I  imagine, 
also,  you  would  say  that  love  is  perfect  only  when  it  is  thoroughly 
unselfish,  self-sacrificing,  and  trustful, — willing  even  to  be  cruci- 
fied for  the  sake  of  the  beloved  ones,  if  needful." 

"Talk  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  one  can't  say  anything  more 
to  the  purpose,  Harry.  That  is,  in  reality,  the  best  answer  to 
your  '  Sum  it  all  up  for  me.'  Only  it  is  evident  that  the  apostle 
is  speaking,  there,  of  perfect  love  to  God,  which  involves  perfect 
trust.  The  greater  our  love  for  created  beings,  the  greater  will 
be  our  fears  if  evil,  however  remotely,  threaten  them,  unless  we 
have  that  perfect  trust  in  God.  But  we  can  love  God  perfectly 
only  when  we  believe  Him  to  be  perfectly  good,  wise,  and 
powerful.  He  would  not  be  God  otherwise.  And  does  not  some 
one  say  we  never  can  understand  another  being  until  we  love 
him  ?  Perfect  love  helps  us  to  know,  and  therefore  to  believe 
in,  both  the  love  and  the  power  of  God.  '  He  who  loveth  not 
knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  Love.'  And  when  we  know  God. 
then  we  can  wholly  trust  Him,  for  others  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves.    Harry,  Pve  much  to  thank  Him  for." 

"  No  man  more  so.  While  diligently  exploring  my  Testa- 
ment out  in  Syria,  I  came  upon  a  passage,  very  near  the  end, 
which  made  me  rather  uncomfortable,  Gerry,  on  your  account." 

"I  know.  You  mean  where  'the  fearful'  are  classed  with 
'the  abominable,'  and  sent  away  with  other  very  bad  fellows  to 
the  bottomless  pit  ?  (Harry  nodded.)  You  have  no  idea  what 
a  terrible  passage  that  always  appeared  to  me.  It  seemed  so 
cruel  and  unjust  to  class  cowards  with  murderers  and  the 
abominable,  and  doom  them  to  one  hell.  But  down  at  Grimsley 
I  found  it  was  all  true.  A  coward  does  have  his  'part  in  the 
lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,' — gets  out  of  it  only 
to  be  plunged  in  again  pretty  quickly, — never  can  be  anything 
but  frightfully  miserable  every  now  and  then.  Yes,  fear  has 
torment :  it  is  hell  begun  on  earth.  But  then  to  be  told  that, 
don't   you   see?"   cried   Gerald   vehemently,   "only  makes  one 
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more  fearful — doesn't  cure  us  a  bit.  It  was  in  those  dismal,  dark 
'night-watches'  with  Featherstone  I  first  fully  understood  what 
Christ  meant  when  He  said,  '  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it,  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  save 
it.'  As  long  as  I  slunk  away  from  the  sight  of  what  I  so  hated 
and  feared,  and  was  thus  trying  to  save  myself,  I  was  in  reality 
losing  my  life, — don't  you  see,  Harry?  But  as  soon  as  I  went 
with  my  Lord  into  the  battle,  though  a  rank  coward  still,  I  found 
my  fears  and  misery  vanishing,  and  a  new  glorious  life  flowing 
into  my  ghost-haunted  soul.  Oh,  God  knows  I  have  something 
to  be  thankful  for!  Yet,  perhaps,  most  of  all  for  having  learnt 
how  to  help  other  poor  fellows  out  of  their  bothers." 

"Young  Lord  Edward,  to  wit,"  said  Harry;  adding,  partly  to 
himself,  "Wasn't  it  once  said,  'In  that  He  hath  suffered  being 
tempted,  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted'?  But, 
Gerry,  do  you  fancy  you've  come  to  an  end  of  your  troubles?" 

"  Of  course  not,  old  fellow.  I  know  that  lots  of  troubles  are 
waiting  for  us  all  round,  if  we  live.  We  are  told  on  pretty  good 
authority,  if  we  ever  doubted  it,  that  in  the  world  we  must  have 
troubles ;  but  for  all  that,  we  also  know  there  is  One  who  told  us 
to  rejoice  because  He  had  overcome  the  world." 

The  two  friends  sat  silently  for  a  little  time  longer  where  they 
had  been  reclining  on  the  turfy  brow  of  Box-hill,  looking  over 
the  beautiful  "Deepdene"  and  the  rich  expanse  of  country  far 
beyond.  As  they  rose,  and  began  to  descend  the  hill  towards 
Neville  Court,  Gerald  said,  "  I  shall  never  forget  poor  Lord 
Edward,  in  one  of  our  conversations,  saying  something,  with 
signs  of  pain  in  his  face,  that  reminded  me  of  all  I  had  gone 
through.  It  was  after  I  had  been  urging  him  to  take  courage 
from  the  thought  that  God  had  made  a  spiritual  being  with 
grand  spiritual  privileges,  and  never  meant  him  to  be  a  slave 
to,  or  live  in  fear  of,  material  things — disease,  and  so  forth. 
'  Aye,  my  friend,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that's  all  very  well — but,'  and 
then  the  poor  fellow's  voice  sank,  '  but  look  here.  Madness 
destroys  our  spiritual  being.  What  life,  even  beyond  the  grave, 
can  there  be f for]  a  madman?  Did  you  ever  go  to  an  asylum?' 
Harry,  I  had  no  idea  what  real  power  and  victory  were  till  then. 
I  just  pointed  to  the  open  Gospel  we  had  been   reading,  and 

replied,  as  Mr.  M did  once  to  me,  •  I  know  the  reason:  the 

mind,  the  soul,  do  seem  to  be  destroyed ;  and  that  is  the  worst 
of  all  the  miseries  of  that  state.  But,  Lord  Edward,  what  of  the 
Deliverer?  Have  we  forgotten  Him  who  on  earth  showed  that 
He  could   rule  the  mind  of  man  as   He  could  the  winds  and 

Q  Q 
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waters?  Did  He  not  lay  His  healing  touch  on  the  nerves,  the 
brain — aye,  on  the  very  springs  of  disordered  reason — and  in  an 
instant  the  sufferers  were  once  again  all  right,  rejoicing  in  the 
possession  of  health  and  "a  sound  mind"  ?  Is  He  less  mighty 
now,  think  you,  since  He  endured  the  cross,  and  since  "  all  power 
was  given  to  Him  in  heaven  and  on  earth"?  Or  can  He  be  less 
able  to  restore  the  soul  to  its  true  life  and  health  beyond  the 
grave  than  while  it  was  in  the  perishing  body?'  The  poor 
fellow  looked  at  me,  Harry,  while  I  was  speaking  as  if  I  had 
been  one  of  the  apostles ;  and  when  I  had  done  he  took  my 
hand,  and  said,  as  well  as  his  feelings  would  let  him,  '  Arlington, 
you've  done  me   about  the  greatest  service   one  man  could  do 

another.      Thank  God,  who  gives  us  the  victory   through ' 

and  then  he  fairly  broke  down.     But  he  did  seem  so  happy." 

"Ah  !"  said  Fortescue,  "that  was  a  grand  moment  for  one  of 
'the  fearful  and  unbelieving,'  like  you." 

"There  was  the  use,"  continued  Gerald,  "of  having  been 
plagued  oneself.  Otherwise  I  should  never  have  known  the 
real  meaning  of  those  words  in  all  their  fulness  which  you  were 
quoting  just  now, — 'Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,' — never  have  felt  that 
healing  hand  on  my  own  nerves  and  brain ;  and  couldn't,  there- 
fore, have  asked  Him,  or  anybody  else,  to  seek  for  that  touch  in 
the  faith  which  is  all  Christ  asks  of  us." 

Fortescue  half  stopped,  took  Gerald's  hand,  shook  it  hastily, 
and  strode  on  again. 

A  cheery-looking  blue-jacket  just  then  accosted  them,  and, 
lifting  his  glazed  hat,  said, — 

"  Am  I  all  right  for  Dorking,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Fortescue,  heartily,  pointing  towards  the 
hidden  town.  "You  must  haul  your  wind,  my  man,  and  steer 
nor'-nor'-west." 

The  man  thanked  him  with  a  pleased  smile,  though  with 
great  deference,  yet  evidently  doubting  if  he  were  a  first  lieu- 
tenant ;  then  hastened  off  in  the  opposite  direction  to  what  he 
had  been  taking,  with  a  "  Yoh  ho  !  my  hearties  !  "  to  imaginary 
messmates. 

"  Curious,  isn't  it,  Gerry,"  resumed  Fortescue,  "how  near  we 
may  be  to  port,  and  yet  be  sailing  just  in  the  wrong  direction  ? 
Now  how  am  I  to  know  that  I'm  all  right  for  my  port — and  yours  ? 
Before  we  reach  our  present  destination,  and  before  you  finish 
your  summing-up,  just  tell  us  what  you  chiefly  depend  on  for 
proving  the  truth  of  all  these  notions  of  yours " 
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"  Convictions,  you  mean,  Harry.  Hang  notions  !  " 
"True.  Well,  what  mainly  convinces  you  (so  that  your  faith 
is  the  invincible  thing  I  see  it  is),  and  what  is  mainly  to  convince 
others  (if  they  are  unbelieving)  that  God  is  Love  ?— what  is  to 
make  them  feel  this,  as  they  feel  their  own  existence,  and  as  they 
must  do  if  they  are  to  get  rid  of  their  sins  and  fears  ?  How 
make  them  really  and  practically  rest  in  that  Love  ?  By  Jove, 
Nature  won't  do  it !  " 

"  Of  course  not.  Nature  is  full  of  mysteries,  with  plenty  of 
horrors,  outside  of  Madame  Tussaud's  Chamber.  Conviction  on 
these  points  comes  to  me,  and  to  most  others,  I  think,  by  that 
same  Cross  we  were  speaking  of,  with  all  the  suffering  and  degra- 
dation involved  not  only  in  the  Crucifixion,  but  in  Christ's  incar- 
nation, and  all  His  life  and  ministry  on  earth.  '  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son.  .  .  .  Herein  is  love: 
not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and  gave  His  Son 
to  be  the  reconciliation  for  our  sins.'  '  He  that  spared  not  His 
own  Son,  but  gave  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him 
also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  '  Surely  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
God  into  this  world  at  all — much  more  all  that  His  Heavenly 
Father  let  Him  suffer  that  we  might  be  turned  from  sin,  and  deli- 
vered from  selfishness  and  death  into  His  own  glorious  life  of 
love  and  purity — is  the  strongest  of  all  possible  proofs  that  God 
loves  us  with  a  perfectly  infinite  love.  It  is  only  the  greatness 
of  the  blessing,  and  the  vastness  of  the  love,  that  makes  us  at 
times  doubt  them  both.  But  if  we  had  more  love  in  our  own 
hearts,  I  suppose  we  shouldn't  doubt.  I  frankly  confess,  Harry, 
that  looking  at  all  the  terrible  suffering  and  sin  there  is  in  the 
world,  nothing  short  of  that  proof  would  keep  me  from  atheism 
and  despair." 

"  Yes,  that  argument  seems  to  me,  Gerald,  to  have  overwhelm- 
ing force,  if  you  once  admit  the  truth  of  Christianity  at  all — I 
mean  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  But  on  what 
do  you  base  your  convictions  of  their  truth  ?  " 

"Well,  I've  read  a  good  deal  on  that  point  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  my  faith  rests  on  two  main  foundations.  First,  on  the 
unbroken  chain  of  testimony  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  them 
selves,  through  Polycarp,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenasus,  and  others, 
downwards,  with  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Pliny 
for  outside  evidence,  and  of  thousands  of  disciples,  saints,  and 
martyrs,  from  father  to  son,  inside  the  Church,  for  generations — 
men  and  women  giving  up  all  that  people  in  general  most  value, 
and  suffering  the  cruellest  torments  on  account  of  their  allegiance 
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to  this  crucified  Prince,  and  of  their  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  writings 
about  Him.  It's  quite  certain  we  have  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  records  here  at  the  present  time.  Where  did  they  come 
from  ?  Physically  certain,  we  have  a  Christian  Church.  A  vast 
building  must  have  an  adequate  foundation.  Then  don't  you 
remember  what  the  Lincoln's  Inn  preacher  said  in  that  sermon 
about  the  Communion  Supper  being  the  pledge  to  us  of  the  truth 
of  all  that  the  Christian  Church  hands  down  respecting  Christ 
and  His  words,  from  age  to  age  ? — how  it  is  the  proof  to  us  that 
we  are  not  dreaming  empty  dreams,  and  listening  to  idle  tales, 
when  we  have  faith  in  the  Christian  records  ?  Those  quaint, 
simple  emblems,  that  solemn  symbolical  service,  afford  just  the 
kind  of  evidence  which  I  suppose  we  must  all  need,  more  or  less, 
as  long  as  we  are  in  the  body.  Christ  afforded  evidence  of  this 
material  sort  even  to  Thomas ;  and  we  (ages  after)  may  certainly 
ask  for  it,  may  need  it,  and  be  devoutly  thankful  for  Christ's 
having  offered  it  to  us,  without  being  open  to  the  slightest  blame. 
Happy  they,  I  fancy,  who  accept  it  !" 

"  Good.     And  what  is  the  second  foundation  ?  " 

Gerald  looked  at  his  friend  significantly,  and  replied,  "  Experi- 
ence.    Any  one  who  doubts  has  only  to  try." 

"  Right,"  replied  Harry  energetically.  And  both  seemed  to 
think  they  had  found  it  worth  trying. 

"  In  fact,  it  is  experience  only  which  can  thoroughly  and  finally 
cohvince  us  that  we  have  a  living,  personal  Saviour.  And,  Harry. 
I  am  perfectly  certain  we  must  never  forget  it  is  that  direct  per- 
sonal  help  of  Christ  which  God  has  made  to  be  the  means  of  our 
deliverance,  and  which  according  to  my  experience  we  must  seek 
and  welcome,  if  we  would  have  deliverance.  Christ's  help  is 
God's  answer  to  our  wants.  I  have  found  that  all-sufficient,  and 
nothing  else,  old  friend.  I  have  found,  too,  that  nothing  binds 
one  in  deeper  filial  love  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  than  discovering 
— feeling  every  day  that  He  is  giving  us  this  help  through  His 
Son." 

"  According'to  Christ's  teaching,  and  'the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment,' that  must  be  rather  important,  I  should  say,"  ob- 
served Harry. 

"  Surely.  And  then  just  notice  that  I  don't  think  anything 
das  been  a  much  greater  help  to  me  in  the  dark  hours  than  that 
sentence  I  quoted  to  you  from  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Lincoln's 
inn  sermon — when,  after  saying  that  in  running  the  race  of  life 
we  must  be  continually  •  looking  to  Jesus,'  the  preacher  continues, 
■  )  f  the  runners  have  their  eye  upon  any  object  but  Him,  they  will 
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miss  their  prize.  How  often  we  are  told  to  think  of  death  as 
our  goal,  or  to  think  of  our  faith  !  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
bids  us  look  from  our  faith  to  a  living  Person  who  is  the  root  of 
it — the  end  of  it;  if  we  think  of  it  instead  of  Him,  it  perishes,' 
and  so  on.  Of  course  '  looking  to  Jesus  '  also  means  looking  to 
His  character,  precepts,  example,  works ;  but  I  know  well  we 
must  look  to  Himself  if  we  would  walk  the  waves  in  safety,  and 
must  seek  His  help  as  a  child  would  cling  to  his  elder  brother's 
hand  in  darkness  and  danger." 

"  That's  exactly  what  I've  found,  Gerald,  ever  since  you  sent 
me  all  those  extracts  from  the  memorable  sermon,  and  which  I 
read,  by-the-bye,  under  a  cedar  of  Lebanon.  And,  as  you  said  in 
a  former  talk,  this  is  all  in  accordance  with  God's  general  and 
highly  benevolent  plan  of  making  His  children  the  instruments 
for  conveying  His  blessings  to  one  another.  Of  course  I  admit 
that,  in  spite  of  all  that  Christ  has  done  and  is  doing,  persons  in 
their  '  old  Adam,'  natural  condition,  as  you  say,  particularly  when 
predisposed,  are  very  much  under  the  evil  influence  of  material 
things,  whether  in  the  shape  of  disease  or  vice;  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  some  kind  of  weakness  in  their  system,  they  may  be 
more  likely  to  catch  smallpox,  insanity,  etc.,  from  being  much 
with  persons  incommoded  with  those  complaints — just  as  bad 
company  makes  many  as  bad  as  itself.  This  is  especially  the 
case,  I've  noticed  (with  regard  to  disease),  where  persons  are 
selfish  or  cowardly.  But  then,  according  to  your  own  and  your 
clerical  friend's  showing,  was  it  not  precisely  to  subdue  this 
influence  of  matter  over  the  spirit  of  man,  and  to  conquer  selfish- 
ness and  cowardice,  that  Christ  came  and  comes  into  this 
world  ?  " 

"That's  just  the  truth,  Harry,  which  has  been  my  salvation, 
and  yours  too,  and  that  of  millions  besides.  'All  power'  has  been 
given  Him,  'on  earth  and  in  Heaven,' expressly,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  He  may  enable  men  to  be  free  spiritual  beings,  to  rise 
above  the  influence  of — the  slavery  to — material  things,  earthly 
fears,  selfish  instincts,  and  animal  appetites." 

"  How  much  better  one  understands  God's  love  by  the  light  of 
all  such  truths  as  these  !  But  I  say,  Gerald,  haven't  we  nearly 
forgotten  one  other  great  argument  to  prove  the  love  of  God — one 
that  you  first  mentioned  to  me  months  ago,  and  which  made  a 
great  impression  on  me  at  the  time  ?  I  mean,  that  unless  He 
did  love  us  infinitely,  He  couldn't  bear  to  make  us  suffer  as  He 
does." 

"  We  ought  not  to  forget  it.     I  can't  imagine  a  stronger  proof 
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of  His  love  for  us,  than  His  being  willing  to  endure  the  sight  of 
our  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  making  us  '  perfect  '  in  holiness 
and  unselfish  love.  Unless  He  were  a  demon  instead  of  a  God, 
the  infliction  or  the  sight  of  useless  pain — terrible  pain — would  be 
the  last  thing  an  omnipotent  being  would  cause  or  permit.  Fancy 
the  Grecian  deities  on  Mount  Olympus  enjoying,  or  enduring  even, 
if  they  could  help  it,  the  sight  of  agony!  It's  absurd.  No,  there's 
no  choice  between  belief  in  the  unspeakable  self-sacrificing  love 
of  God,  and  Persian  dualism.  But,  Harry,  before  we  finish 
this  exalted  talk,  which  has  been  to  me,  if  to  nobody  else, 
supremely  delightful,  what  are  your  notions  about  evil — all  evil 
in  general,  including  the  worst  temptation  ?  " 

"  Here  goes  then,  Gerry.  I  believe,  first,  in  this — '  Out  with 
the  weapon  of  All  Prayer !  '  as  my  old  friend  '  Christian  '  would 
have  said.      Pray  honestly,  pray  hard." 

"  That's  it.     What's  the  second  ?  " 

"Second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  that  we  should  'resist  the 
devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  us.'  " 

"  Good!  "  cried  Arlington,  with  his  old  ringing  laugh.  "  Any- 
thing else  to  say  ?  " 

"  Yes, — I  believe  also  that  we  shall  come  off  a  good  deal 
more  than  conquerors,  if  we  resist  in  the  'strength  of  the  Lord,' 
as  you  used  to  say,  and  abide  in  Christ.  There's  my  creed  and 
experience — all  in  one.     Want  any  more  ?  " 

"  You've  said  it  pretty  nearly  all,  Hal,  and  thank  you  too. 
But,  oh  !  that  fighting,  and  'resisting,'  and  never-ending  scrim- 
maging, are  so  nasty  !  Yet  I  know — yes,  yes,  I  know  we  can't  do 
without  them.  Would  to  God  I  had  seen  all  that  a  little  sooner !  " 
added  Gerald,  giving  his  walking-stick  a  tremendous  flourish. 

"  But  now  tell  me,"  he  continued  presently,  "what  you  would 
advise  any  fellow  who  wanted  to  know,  was  the  secret  of  sub- 
duing the  animal  man  to  the  spiritual,  as  far  as  mental  and 
bodily  treatment  go— which  is  a  long  way?" 

"  I  think  the  main  secret  is — ist.  Hard  work,  and  as  far  as 
possible  work  that  really  interests  us,  with  plenty  of  exercise,  if 
you  don't  get  it  in  your  work.  2nd.  Eating  and  drinking  only 
just  what  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  do  our  work  thorough!;-. 
3rd.  Strict  and  constant  control  of  one's  thoughts.  4th.  Fasting, 
or  some  such  lowering  process,  when  we  find  the  flesh  and  the 
devil  becoming  unmanageable.  5th.  Avoiding  stimulants,  nar- 
cotics, etc.,  and  of  course  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  temptation. 
But  you  are  only  referring  to  precautions  unconnected  with 
religion,  prayer,  and  so  forth  ?  " 
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"Just  so.  As  far  as  Christianity  is  concerned,  I  suppose  that 
all  we  were  saying  about  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  applies  with  special  force  to  the  conflicts  of  the 
spirit  against  the;rflesh  (as  St.  Paul  would  word  it) — applies  to 
your  special  conflicts  as  much  as  to  my  miserable  fears." 

"  Surely.  Didn't  the  knights  and  saints  of  olden  time,  whom 
I  once  loved  so  dearly,  (before  the  flood),  understand  all  that 
thoroughly  ?  I  feel  certain  they  couldn't  have  subdued  what 
Paul  calls  their  carnal,  i.e.  their  animal  nature,  in  the  way  they 
did,  except  by  having  a  crucified  Lord  to  look  to." 

"  I  believe  it,  Harry.  Why,  see,  for  instance,  that  wonderful 
life  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  first  as  knight  and  gallant,  then  as 
a  ragged  'beggar  at  Barcelona  and  elsewhere.  But  after  all, 
don't  you  think  much  of  the  difficulty  (I  don't  of  course  say  all, 
but  much  of  it)  comes  from  the  way  in  which  boys  and  youths 
are  now  brought  up?  Might  they  not  be  trained  in  as  chaste 
and  pure  a  way  as  girls  in  respectable  families  are  ?  And  if  they 
were,  would  not  three-fourths  of  their  present  proclivities  to  vice 
vanish  ?  " 

"  I'm  certain  of  it.  The  mischief  constantly  begins  at  school, 
or  college;  and  that  mischief  is  generally  rooted  in  the  wretched 
notion,  so  abominably  prevalent,  about  manliness.  ;Hovv  often 
I've  quoted  those  sentences  of  yours  from  Tacitus  and  Caesar! 
But  we  can  find  just  the  same,  and  nobler  too,  in  the  customs 
and  practice  of  the  days  of  chivalry." 

"  Quite  true.     Ah!  if  men  would  only  honour  purity  in  their 

own  sex  as  they  do  in  women,  and  as  they  did  in  those  days 

why,  I'm  certain  a  youth  is  naturally  as  modest  as  a  maiden. 
It's  only  our  vile  degenerate  ways  that  pervert  him." 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  Gerald,  how  strongly  I  have  felt  the  truth  of 
all  that,  lately.  I  think  it's  beginning  to  be  better  understood. 
Only  see  what  that  great  soul,  Arnold,  is  doing  at  Rugby." 

"  And  a  good  many  private  schoolmasters  are  waking  up  too. 
But  why  don't  parents  speak  out  to  the  schoolmasters  more 
plainly  ?  " 

They  were  now  within  sight  of  the  gate  of  the  drive  leading 
up  to  Neville  Court.     Harry  stopped  and  said, — 

"One  last  word,  Gerry,  about  that  wretched  '  morbidity '  that 
formerly  got  hold  of  you.  While  all  that  we  have  been  saying 
about  cowardice  and  selfishness  and  religion  and  bile  and 
digestion,  etc.,  etc.,  is  irrefragably  true,  let  me  beseech  and  im- 
plore you  never  to  forget  your  own  advice  to  me  when  you  are 
teaching  others — '  Obsta   principiis.'      You    should    never   have 
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allowed  that  absurdly  dismal  view  of  insanity  to  get  such  a  foot- 
ing in  your  brain.  When  that  view  had  once  worn  a  sore  place 
in  it,  it  was  ten  times  harder  to  dispose  of  by  effort  of  will  and 
religious  influences.  Non-medical  people  have  no  idea  of  the 
wonderful  action  of  the  mind  on  the  body.  You  should  have 
resisted  and  driven  it  out  at  first  by  sheer  force  of  will,  and,  as 
we  see  now,  by  realizing  the  Higher  Love." 

"  Ah  !  you're  right  enough  there,  Doctor,  I  know.  But  don't 
you  see,  I  hadn't  faith  enough  in  my  Captain,  nor  strength 
of  my  own  left  me  then  to  make  a  fight  and  '  obstare  '  the 
devil." 

"  Very  likely.  But  then,  as  I  have  ventured  to  tell  you  ere 
this,  if  you  hadn't  given  way  long  before  to  all  those  shamefully 
poetic  and  desponding  views  of  life  in  general  and  of  your  own 
position  in  particular — trusted  a  little  more  to  things  working 
out  well,  as  you  see  they  have  done — old  Nick  wouldn't  have  had 
the  ttov  arco,  the  foothold  in  your  mind,  for  such  a  tyrannical 
weakness  as  nearly  squashed  you." 

"  Our  Hal  never  spoke  wiser  words  or  truer.  I  can  see  it  all 
now.  May  others  be  wise  with  your  wisdom,  as  well  as  myself! 
But  here  we  are  at  the  gates  of  Paradise!" 

So  ended  their  last  walk  and  talk  for  many  a  day;  while  Harry 
said  to  himself  as  they  ^entered  the  garden  grounds,  and  Leila 
came  shyly  smiling  to  meet  her  betrothed, — 

"  The  gates  of  Paradise  !  Then  I  suppose  I  am  the  excluded 
Peri."  But  unless  he  remembered  the  Peri's  final  success,  he 
had  read  his  "  Lalla  Rookh  "  to  very  little  purpose. 

Next  morning  some  brave,  true,  pure  hearts  sang  for  joy  as  the 
bells  rang  out  a  merry  peal  under  a  bright  May  sun,  and  eyes  that 
had  often  and  long  been  dim  with  sorrow  were  radiant  that  day 
with  a  profound  yet  quiet  gladness.  Deeper,  more  fervent  grati- 
tude seldom,  if  ever,  went  up  to  Heaven,  than  ascended  silently 
from  the  group  gathered  round  the  altar  of  the  parish  church  at 
Dorking,  and  that  afterwards  met  in  the  drawing-room  at  Neville 
Court.  There  Gerald  and  Leila,  surrounded  by  their  friends, 
were  looking  sometimes  at  the  beautiful  gifts  which  those  friends 
had  presented,  and  sometimes  furtively  at  one  another.  The 
wedding  was  a  very  quiet  affair.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Featherstone,. 
Ellen  and  a  tall  fair  friend  of  hers  with  a  noble  head  and  face  (by 
name  Miss  Heron)  for  bridesmaids,  Miss  Tylney  as  sympathising 
friend  of  both  parties,  Dr.  Harry  and  Lord  Edward  as  grooms- 
men, with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  constituted  the  whole  part3*. 
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(Alfred  had  gone  with  Dr.  Roberts  for  a  short  visit  to  East- 
bourne.) And  as  Lord  Edward  not  only  was  present  himselfr 
with  a  splendidly-bound  selection  of  books  for  the  bridegroom, 
and  such  a  ring  for  the  bride,  but  also  brought  a  beautiful  dia- 
mond cross  and  sapphire  bracelet  for  the  latter  from  his  brother 
and  sister,  and  as,  moreover,  Leila  actually  looked  supremely 
happy,  Mr.  Featherstone,  on  the  whole,  was  as  much  in  the 
seventh  heaven  as  it  was  given  him  to  be  at  his  venerable  years 
and  with  his  general  disposition.  As  for  Mrs.  Featherstone,  she 
did  not  require  any  extraneous  stimulant,  even  from  a  young 
nobleman's  presence  or  wedding  presents,  to  be  full  of  motherly 
tenderness  and  deep  quiet  happiness. 

At  length  the  time  for  parting  came.  Tearful,  yet  happy 
adieux  were  said,  and  the  carriage  with  Gerald  and  Leila  rolled 
swiftly  away. 

"Oh,  Gerald!"  whispered  the  bride,  as  she  hid  her  head  on 
her  husband's  bosom,  "  God  does  bring  us  to  heaven  :  and  were 
it  not  worth  any  sorrows  to  come  at  length  to  this  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  own,  own  darling,''  replied  Gerald,  folding  her  pas- 
sionately to  his  heart ;   "  it  is  well  to  trust  and  wait." 

Yet  there  was  one  sad  thought  which,  even  at  that  bliss- 
ful moment,  would  rush  for  a  few  moments  unbidden  into 
Gerald's  mind.  Not  any  thought  connected  with  Harry.  He  had 
looked  and  was  so  calmly,  nobly  happy, — he  had  so  thoroughly 
realized  all  that  Ellen  had  hoped  and  prayed  for  him  that  night 
two  years  ago,  at  Neville  Court,  just  before  he  left  for  Syria, 
when  she  spoke  to  him  of  the  sermon  they  had  listened  to  about 
"the  friend  of  the  Bridegroom,"- — that  both  Gerald  and  Leila, 
looked  up  to  him  with  something  of  reverence,  and  felt  only 
great  peace  as  well  as  affection  in  thinking  of  him.  Neither 
was  it  the  old  dead  horror  which  Gerald  Arlington  had  once 
wrestled  with  ;  for  in  "the  strength  of  the  Lord"  he  had  pre- 
vailed over  that,  had  come  out  of  his  living  sepulchre,  passed  the 
Red  Sea,  and  left  the  Egyptians  in  its  waves.  He  had  found 
the  words  true,  "  Fear  ye  not ;  stand  still  and  see  the  salvatioa 
of  the  Lord  .  .  .  for  the  Egyptians  whom  ye  have  seen  to-day, 
ye  shall  see  them  no  more  for  ever." 

No;  it  was  the  inevitable  thought  o  poor  Jessy  that  was  the 
one  drop  of  sadness  in  his  cup  that  day.  He  could  not  be  at 
Neville  Court  on  such  an  occasion,  so  near  her  early  home,  nor 
notice  one  of  the  gardeners  there  who,  with  the  other  servants, 
had  been  enjoying  an  open  air  fete  in  honour  of  the  day,  and  who> 
rose  from  their  seats  touching  their  hats  as  the  carriage  rolled 
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through  the  grounds,  without  a  sorrowful  pang  and  a  whispered 
question  to  himself,  "Where  is  shenowi — lost!  lost!"  But  he 
looked  up  to  heaven  in  its  mercy  and  prayed  for  her,  and  the  sad- 
ness passed  away. 

"  We  will  yet  find  her  and  save  her,"  he  whispered  to  his 
bride,  when  he  could  not  refuse  to  answer  the  question  she 
tenderly  pressed  on  him  as  she  noticed  his  temporary  depression, 
He  would  have  given  worlds  not  to  confess  the  thought  that 
troubled  him,  but  he  feared  lest  she  should  misinterpret  the  cloud 
on  his  brow,  and  so  he  told  her.  Then  all  her  deep  woman's 
love  gushed  forth  with  the  beautiful  earnest  sympathy  of  her 
nature,  and  she  entered  so  fervently  into  Gerald's  feelings,  and 
resolved  with  him  so  determinately  to  discover  and  rescue  the 
poor  child,  that  Gerald  felt  drawn  to  her  by  new  ties,  and,  if 
possible,  a  deeper  love. 

On  they  sped — on  and  on,  into  their  honeymoon,  two  living, 
immortal  souls, — on  into  the  hours  and  days  and  years  of  their 
life,  made  one  after  long  and  weary  years  of  separation  and 
sorrow — one  in  Him  who  blessed  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana, 
and  who  prayed  that  at  length  all  might  be  gathered  together  in 
■one — as  He  and  the  Father  are  one — from  the  dawn  of  existence 
through  eternity. 


CHAPTER  XV 


In  a  comfortable  house  at  the  garden  end  of  Queen  Square, 
Eloomsbury,  whereof  the  ground-floor  was  let — not  far  from  Dr. 
Fortescue's  establishment,  and  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of 
the  Mission  House  in  Drury  Lane — Gerald  and  Leila  made  their 
home  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  succeeding  their 
marriage.  No  longer  now  living  in  that  old  dreary  "  hunger  of 
the  heart,"  each  far  from  the  beloved  one,  but  in  very  happy 
daily  intercourse  and  loving  intelligent  sympathy,  they  worked 
and  talked,  chatted  and  sang  together.  Leila  felt  that  the 
brightest  dreams  of  life  and  love  were  actual  every-dav  realities, 
and  her  heart  went  singing  its  love  and  gratitude  to  Him  who 
had  made  it  good  for  them  to  love,  and  had  bidden  them  live 
together.  And  for  Gerald, — who  could  picture  the  change  for 
him  ?  No  longer  living  lonely,  in  haunting  wretchedness  and 
dread.  Love  and  trust  and  gladness  were  around  and  within  him. 
When  he  came  home  of  an  evening  to  tea,  heard  that  light  step 
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and  loving  voice,  and  saw  that  slim,  graceful  figure  come  floating, 
as  if  to  music,  to  meet  him,  he  was  as  happy  as  his  wife  could 
wish — which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Then  to  press  a  kiss  on 
those  sweet  lips,  and  to  see  her  bright  eyes  beaming  archly  into 
his  with  a  whole  heaven  of  love  in  their  liquid  depths  !  Or 
sometimes  he  would  come  into  the  parlour,  look  round,  and 
fancy  she  was  not  there — when  a  suppressed  laugh,  and  a  bright 
face  peeping  forth  shyly,  playfully,  yet  half  hidden  by  the  curtain, 
revealed  her  delectable  presence  to  her  exulting  swain,  while, 
with  mutual  memories  of  Horace,  she  whispered, 

"  .  .  .  et  fugit  ad  salices." 
and  he  murmured  in  reply, 

"  Setl  cupit  ante  videri." 

And  those  charming,  long  talks  as  they  sat  together  on  the 
sofa  by  the  cosy  fireside  !  Or  sometimes  half  the  evening,  when 
they  were  not  at  the  Mission  House,  would  be  spent  in  singing 
duets,  while  she  played  the  accompaniment  on  the  rich-toned 
Broadwood  given  by.  their  father.  At  other  times  they  would 
be  walking  briskly  together  through  the  foggy  or  frosty  air, — 
sometimes  to  the  Regent's  Park,  oftener  to  the  Mission  House, 
where  Leila  delighted  to  go,  and  where  she  came  like  music  or 
sunlight,  gladdening  and  uplifting  scores  of  sin-stained,  weary 
souls, — but  where  (especially  on  a  Sunday)  she  herself  drank  in 
life  and  peace  while  she  listened  to  her  husband's  eloquent 
exhortation  and  descriptions,  or  his  touching  narratives  and 
appeals.  Sometimes,  of  course,  things  went  wrong— and  Leila 
was  cross  and  Gerald  was  huffed,  and  then  they  mutually  con- 
fessed themselves  to  be  most  to  blame,  and  then  they  looked  at 
each  other  and  laughed,  and  then,  as  soon  as  they  could  they 
kissed,  and  all  was  speedily  once  again  serene. 

So  with  God's  hand  laid  on  them  for  joy,  as  before  for  sorrow, 
and  sometimes  in  little  passing  trials,  but  always  in  love,  they 
went  cheerily  on  their  united  and  appointed  way. 

"Watchman — what  of  the  night? — The  night  cometh,  and 
the  morning  also." 

Yes,  there  will  be  a  morning — a  glorious  dawning  of  the  day 
of  eternity  for  many  a  living  soul.  But  the  night  has  not  yet 
passed. 

Who  is  it  says,  in  quaint,  didactic  phrase, — 

"iriit  tvings  cotToto, 
if  not  to-5ai),  to-:nornJtD"? 
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In  many  a  romance  how  cleverly  and  completely  some  poor 
hunted  fugitive  shuts  down  the  trap-door  behind  him  or  her, 
and  cuts  off  all  chance  of  pursuit  from  inexorable  blood-thirsty 
pursuers  !  In  the  romance  of  real  life,  alas  !  there  are  no 
portcullises  and  trap-doors.  The  consequences  of  our  acts  will 
;  ometimes  pursue  us  even  to  our  grave.  Somebody  has  written 
of  our  present  world,  "  This  is  not  a  place  for  rewards  or  punish- 
ments." Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  incorrect.  Is  not  the  true 
view  cf  this  life,  that  it  is  a  school?  What  teaching  can  there 
be,  without  rewards  or  punishments  of  one  kind  or  other — not 
indeed  arbitrary,  but  yet  inevitable  ?  The  whole  of  our  Divine 
Teacher's  punishments  and  rewards,  it  is  true,  are  often  not 
received  here — some  portions  of  them  never  on  earth — yet  a 
considerable  amount.  But  for  the  rather  serious  truth  above 
referred  to,  we  might  probably  have  had  here  to  close  our  task, 
and  simply  to  record  the  fact  that  the  principal  parties  in  past 
transactions  were  going  through  the  rest  of  life  (with  only  the 
usual  incidents  to  vary  it,  more  or  less  quietly  and  decorously — 
some  of  them  very  usefully)  to  their  graves.  But  there  is  one 
passage  in  those  lives  yet  unwritten,  so  sad  and  solemn,  yet  so 
instructive,  that  it  cannot  be  omitted  ere  the  book  be  closed  and 
the  task  be  done. 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening  in  June,  18 — ,  about  a  year  after  their 
marriage.  Gerald  and  Leila,  on  a  visit  to  Neville  Court,  were 
seated  in  "  II  Penseroso';  arbour  (more  shady  than  L'Allegro). 
with  Ellen,  Miss  Heron  (ci-devant  bridesmaid),  and  Dr.  Harry. 
They  seemed  all  in  high  spirits,  and  had  been  praising  Miss 
Tylney,  who  was  making  calls  in  the  village,  when  Harry 
remarked, — 

"  I  ought  to  go  and  see  her  capital  little  Refuge  :  she  and 
another  lady  and  Master  Gerry  are  doing  a  world  of  good  with 
it,  I  hear." 

"Miss  Heron  is  going  direct  there  to-morrow,"  replied  Ellen. 
"  in  the  carriage,  when  it  takes  Leila  and  Gerald  up  to  London. 
There  will  be  a  seat  for  you,  if  you  will  honour  her  with  your 
company.  I  should  much  like  you  to  see  it,  and  she  will  much 
like  to  show  it  to  you." 

Harry  replied  with  some  slight  empressement  and  deference, 
"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  be  introduced  to  the  Refuge  by  a  lady 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  poor  inmates.  I  often  hear  of 
what  Miss  Heron  has  done  there."  The  lady  coloured  slightly, 
and  simply  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

"  I  think  Miss  Tylney  and  Miss  Heron,"  observed  Ellen  to  her 
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brother,  "  have  all  your  faith,  Hal,  in  a  vis  medicatrix  as 
applicable  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  to  the  corporeal  nature  of 
man.  Do  you  remember  how  eloquently  you  used  to  discourse 
to  me  on  that  subject,  when  you  were  first  in  love  with  your  pro- 
fession ?  I  hope  you  haven't  grown  cold  and  blast' with,  years  and 
work." 

"  No,  by  Jupiter ! "  answered  Harry,  with  his  old  ardour, 
"and" — continuing  in  a  lower  tone — "I've  learnt  of  that  bov 
there  to  believe  in  a  personal  '  Vis,'  a  Healer,  a  Physician,  who 
{rives  that  same  vis  medicatrix.  The  fact  is,  I  have  more  faith 
in  the  healing  art  and  power  than  ever,  but  less  and  less,  I 
grieve  to  say,  in  much  of  the  old  treatment.  I  think,  Nelly,  we 
must  be  on  the  eve  of  great  discoveries.  All  other  sciences  have 
made  stunning  progress,  and  I  won't  believe  we  are  always  to  bz 
such  wretched  stick-in-the-muds  as  at  present." 

"Well,"  said  Ellen,  "  what  do  you  say  to  this  homoeopathy  ?  I 
hear  it  very  highly  spoken  of;  and  I  must  say  I  have  seen  effects 
produced  by  it  which  have  astonished  me." 

"  Oh,  don't,  Nelly.  You  know  I'm  good-tempered,  but  you 
mustn't  try  me  too  far" — a  mischievous  twinkle,  however,  in  the 
Doctor's  eyes  belied  the  ferocity  of  his  words.  "  Honestly,  this 
homoeopathy  seems  to  me  horrid  humbug;  and  yet,  as  I'm 
among  friends,  I'll  confess  sometimes  I  think  there  must  be 
something  in  it.  Many  things  point  that  way;  but  the  doses  are 
so  shamefully  absurd  in  quantity." 

"  But  if  they  answer  the  purpose  ?  "  interposed  Ellen. 

"Yes,  yes — but  there's  the  point;  I  don't  believe  they  do. 
But  what  vexes  me  even  more  than  the  ridiculous  pretensions  of 
these  men,  is  the  abominable  bigotry  and  fear  shown  by  our  own 
practitioners.  Of  course,  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  mere 
empiricism  and  quackery;  but  a  scientific  theory,  carefully  elabo- 
rated, and  practice  conscientiously  based  on  that  theory,  deserve 
respectful  attention,  I  fancy,  from  educated  and  scientific  men 
— the  which  they  don't  give,  more's  the  pity  !  The  only  right 
course  for  our  leading  men  now,  would  be  to  listen,  argue,  con- 
sider, and  above  all,  test  this  new  treatment.  But  no  !  I  can  hear 
and  see  nothing  but  violent  denunciation  and  abuse,  with  furious 
threats  or  ungentlemanly  behaviour  towards  anybody  suspected 
of  leaning  to  the  pretentious  heresy.  Why,  if  I  were  merely  to 
hint  at  the  desirableness  and  duty  of  accepting  some  of  the 
offers  of  these  globular  fellows,  and  of  letting  them  doctor  a  few 
of  our  not  dangerous  cases,  or  better  still,  of  watching  their  treat- 
ment in  their  own  hospitals,  it  would  send  me  to  Coventry,  and 
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perhaps  end  in  my  losing  my  hospital  appointment.  Now  I 
must  say,  if  homoeopathy  is  absurd,  all  that  is  disgusting.  I'm 
half  ashamed  of  my  fraternity." 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  responded  Ellen. 

"Ditto,"  remarked  Gerald;  "and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  if  homoeopaths  would  use  rather  larger  doses,  three-fourths  of 
the  opposition  they  meet  with  would  cease.  Like  Ellen,  J've 
seen  what  at  all  events  resembled  marvellous  cures.  It  may  be 
mere  coincidences,  chance,  or  nature  ;  but  then  nature  and  chance 
seem  so  provokingly  kind  to  these  '  similia  similibus'  gentry." 

"  No  doubt  it  would  make  a  great  difference,  if  they  would 
increase  the  doses,"  answered  the  doctor;  but  he  seemed  vexed. 

"And  that  reminds  me,"  remarked  Gerald,  changing  the  sub- 
ject, "Leila  and  I  want  to  see  your  hospital.  Can  you  take  us 
over  it  to-morrow,  after  you  have  been  to  the  Refuge  ?  " 

"  Shall  be  delighted,  as  soon  as  I've  hocussed  all  my  long- 
suffering  private  patients.  Call  on  me,  say,  at  two  p.m.  Will  that 
do  ?    It  will  give  you  time  before  you  go  down  to  your  hospital." 

"Suit  perfectly,  won't  it,   Lilybell  ? "  replied  Arlington.     The 
Lilybell  looked  up   with   saucy  satisfaction,  and   answered  t 
wives  should  never  have  an  opinion  of  their  own. 

The  reference  to  Gerry's  hospital  was  to  an  admirable  Con- 
valescent Home  which  his  noble  and  wealthy  friends  had  pro- 
vided in  a  healthy  part  of  the  country,  a  few  miles  from  London, 
for  invalids  connected  with  the  Mission,  and  to  which  he  had 
engaged  to  convey  a  poor  widow  the  following  day. 

"  Oh,"  said  Ellen,  as  she  rose,  with  a  slight  sigh,  "why  must 
there  be  partings,  when  we  are  all  so  happy  together  ?  One  never 

knows  what   may  happen  to   prevent but,  nonsense  !   I  won"t 

croak.  And  there's  the  moon  just  rising.  I  wish  you  were  not 
all  going  away  to-morrow.  Come  to  tea  now,  at  all  events. 
And  come  here  again  soon." 

"Yes,  yes,  we'll  soon  be  back  again,  my  Nelly,"  answered 
Harry,  "and  be  jollier  than  ever.  There's  to  be  another  cricket 
match  here  soon,  and  Gerry  has  been  astonishing  the  natives  so 
greatly  to-day,  that  they're  all  fighting  as  to  which  side  shall  have 
him  next  time." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Miss  Fortescue,  "James  Reedham  came 
home  brimful  of  enthusiasm.  He  said  Mr.  Arlington  scored  86, 
and  was  only  run  out  at  last.  Come,  Lily,  you  needn't  look  so 
vain  and  conceited.  You  didn't  do  it."  And  amid  a  general 
chorus  of  murmuring  protests  and  merriment  the  three  ladies  left 
die  gentlemen  to  their  reflections. 
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Gerald  and  the  Doctor  had  sat  some  time  in  silence,  watching 
the  growing"  light  of  the  rising  moon  among  the  branches, 
Gerald  thinking  of  a  certain  passage  in  Wordsworth's  "  Excur- 
sion," when  they  heard  a  rustling  among  the  bushes,  and  started 
to  their  feet  as  they  beheld  somebody  very  like  Richard  Arlington 
at  the  entrance  of  the  arbour. 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Gerald,  "is  it  you,  Richard? 
I  thought  you  were  in  Ceylon  !  " 

"  So  I  was,  old  boy,  a  few  weeks  back;  but  I'm  here  now,  and 
I  hope  you  are  rejoiced  to  see  me,  though  you  do  look  more 
moon  struck  than  fraternally  delighted  at  the  spectacle.'' 

The  young  men  shook  hands,  Harry  confining  himself  to  a 
very  cool  welcome.  The  meeting  was  certainly  rather  awkward. 
But  "blood  is  thicker  than  water";  and  Gerald,  shutting  out 
for  a  time  the  recollection  of  that  interview  with  Fortescue  at 
Cairo,  and  the  letter  his  brother  had  then  given  Harry,  warmed 
towards  his  only  brother. 

"  Landed  day  before  yesterday.  Went  straight  to  your  Mission 
Room — nice  little  place  ! — then  to  your  house.  Tracked  you 
down  here.     Thought  I'd  make  one  of  a  snug  little  party." 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Dick.  Daresay  Miss  Fortescue  can  give 
you  or  get. you  a  bed." 

"  Oh,  I've  seen  her,  and  she's  as  gracious  as  the  Queen." 

"  But  what  as  brought  you  home  just  now,  Richard  ?  " 

"  Ha  !  ha  ! — that's  the  rub  !  Why,  don't  you  know,  my  boy, 
'  c'est  l'amour — l'amour — l'amour,  qui  fait  le  monde  '  turn  round, 
oh  !  Fact  is,  Gerry,  Ceylon's  a  charming  place, — going  back 
there  as  soon  as  I  can, — wouldn't  live  in  England  again  for  the 
world  ;  but  I  wanted  a  companion.      Charming  girl,  daughter  of 

an  officer,  Capt.  Engleheart  of  the th  Fusiliers,  returned  home 

last  autumn  with  Dada,  who  was  invalided — left  me  discon- 
solate— got  leave  of  absence — pursue  the  lovely  dream,  et  ccstera  f 
— all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  understand  ?  By-the-bye,  Madame 
Arlington  looks  lovelier  than  ever — splendid  woman  !  " 

"Have  you  proposed?"  interrupted  Gerald  curtly. 

"  I  should  think  so,  by  letter,  and  been  accepted.  Wouldn't 
have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  come  over  unless  sure  of  my 
game.  Dined  with  them  yesterday — spend  to-morrow  there. 
Such  is  life  !  hip  !  hip  !  hurrah  !  And  I'll  tell  you  what — I've 
organized  a  water  party  already,  up  to  Richmond  ;  and  if  you 
behave  prettily,  you  shall  all  be  allowed  to  join  us.  You  and  the 
Doctor  here  used  to  be  fond  of  rowing.  Would  you  like  to  come, 
Doctor,  eh  ?     You  are  deucedly  glum,  methinks,  considering  you 
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haven't   seen  much   of  me  lately.     Wake  up  a  bit  and  be  jolly, 
since  I'm  here." 

Fortescue  knew  he  could  prove  nothing  against  the  fellow ; 
and  it  had  become  a  maxim  with  him  not  to  show  his  teeth 
if  he  could  help  it,  when  he  couldn't  bite  ;  so  he  merely  answered, 
"Why,  you  don't  give  one  a  chance  to  edge  in  a  word  side- 
ways, Mr.  Arlington." 

"Well,  I  forgive  you.  But  the  ladies  told  me  to  march  you 
in  to  tea.     So,  forward  !  " 

:  Over  the  scene  between  Gerald  and  his  brother,  in  which, 
before  they  parted  for  the  night,  he  spoke  to  that  smooth-tongued 
young  gentleman  about  poor  Jessy,  it  were  best  to  draw  a  veil. 
Not  the  slightest  good,  of  course,  came  of  it — only  great  pain  to 
Gerald  and  well-concealed  amusement  to  Richard.  Fortescue,  as 
we  have  seen,  didn't  like  to  trust  himself  to  speak,  until  he  felt 
more  sure  as  to  what  he  could  say. 

The  respective  plans  of  all  the  parties  concerned  were  duly 
carried  out  the  next  day.  First  they  went  to  the  "  Refuge,"  and 
then  Harry  took  Leila  and  Gerald  to  his  hospital,  full  of  profes- 
sional pride  in  the  noble  institution,  and  "  looking  like  his  old 
•self,  sublimated  and  saintified,"  as  Gerry  privately  remarked  to 
Leila  while  they  sat  a  few  minutes  in  the  waiting-room. 

"That  Refuge,"  added  he,  "is  first-rate.  And  the  lady 
superintendent  is  just  fitted  for  her  noble  work." 

"  Yes  indeed,"  answered  Leila.  "  Ellen  says  she  is  quite  a  re- 
markable woman  ;  such  immense  quiet  energy — mightily  strong- 
minded,  no  doubt,  as  it's  lucky  for  some  folks  some  women  are. 
But  then,  you  know,  in  her  it  is  all  in  subjection  to  one  of  the 
gentlest,  lovingest  hearts  !  Gerry,  don't  you  wish  my  strong- 
mindedness  was?"  she  added,  with  a  sly  irresistible  smile. 

When  Gerald  had  recovered  from  the  effects  thereof,  his  wife 
reverted  to  Miss  Heron,  saying,  "  the  poor  lady  had  known  little 
but  sorrow  from  the  day  she  lost  her  mother  at  ten  years  old,  till 
she  became  acquainted  with  saint  Nelly." 

"Well,  poor  thing,"  answered  Gerald,  with  a  dignified  '  pater- 
familias '  air,  "  I  hope  and  think  she'll  find  no  end  of  comfort 
now." 

"  She  is  very  happy  in  her  work,"  replied  Leila;  "but  it  is  a 
lonely  life,  after  all." 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  Harry,  hearing  the  last  words  as  he  returned  to 
escort  them  through  the  hospital ;  "  that's  hard  enough  for  some 
folks,  but  others  like  it." 

"  Women  don't,"  returned  Leila  significantly. 
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The  three  friends  had  gone  through  a  great  part  of  the  hospital, 
■when  Leila  stopped  to  gaze  at  a  poor  giri  asleep  on  her  little 
pallet.  The  gentlemen,  seeing  her  pause,  were  returning,  when — 
just  as  Leila  whispered  to  her  hushand,  "What  a  very  sad,  sweet 
face  !  I  think,  I'm  sure  I've  seen  it  befor.  '  — the  girl  opened 
her  eyes,  stared  wildly  at  Mrs.  Arlington,  glanced  at  Gerald,  gave 
a  piteous  shriek,  and  went  off  into  hysterics.  A  nurse  came 
hurrying  up,  sent  the  visitors  away  immediately,  beckoned  the 
doctor  to  the  bedside,  while  she  soothed  th  patient  and  adminis- 
tered sal-volatile.  Gerald  and  his  wife  moved  sorrowfully  away. 
"What  can  be  the  matter  ?  "  said  Leila.  Gerald  was  very  near- 
sighted, and  in  the  corner  where  the  girl  la}'  ha  1  not  seen  any- 
thing of  her  features.  But  they  had  no  time  to  speculate  on  the 
subject,  for  at  the  moment  one  of  the  "sisters  "  came  into  the 
ward,  and  addressing  Gerald,  said  he  was  wanted  at  the  gate  of 
the  hospital  by  a  person  in  a  cab. 

"  It  is  that  poor  woman,"  said  Gerald,  ■'  whom  I  told  to  call 
here  for  me,  bound  to  the  'Convalescents.'  (rood-bye,  my  lady. 
Harry  takes  you  home,  remember,  in  his  brougham,  and  I  am  to 
be  back  to-night  by  ten  o'clock,  you  know." 

"Good-bye,  my  lord  :  don't  come  home  till  you're  wanted." 
"What  was  the  matter?  "  whispered  Harry  to  the  nurse,  after 
he  had  taken  Leila  to  the  visitors'  waiting-room,  and  assured  her 
he  would  quickly  return. 

"Why,  sir,  if  I  must  say,  the  poor  thing  sobbed  out, 
'That's  the  man,  nurse;  that's  the  man  who  ruined  me!'  and 
she  said  it  again  and  again,  and  finishec'  up  with  '  And  oh, 
I  did  love  him  so  !  '  Poor  heart  !  poor  heart  !  Well  to  be 
sure !  " 

Harry  turned  red  and  pale,  and  went  to  the  girl's  bedside, 
talked  a  little  to  her  soothingly,  said  he  thought  he  could  get  her 
into  a  nice  comfortable  home  when  she  was  well  enough  to  leave 
the  hospital — perhaps  the  next  day;  and  ended  by  cautiously 
asking  the  name  of  the  man  whom  she  had  mentioned  to  the 
nurse. 

"  George  Arkwright,"  was  her  answer,  as  she  turned  her  head 
moaningly  away.  "Oh!  it  was  cruel,  crui  :  of  him;  and  he's 
gone  and  married  some  one  else,  hasn't  he  ?  They  told  me  so ; 
and  that  was  his  beautiful  wife.  But  she's  nol  his  wife.  I  am; 
indeed  I  am,  sir;"  and  the  poor  flushed,  was'. .  d  face  was  covered 
with  tears. 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  poor  girl  !  You  must  keep  yourself  quiet, 
if  you  are  to  get  well  and  go  away  from  her'  .   y  <\\  know.      We'll 
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talk  about  all  that  by-and-by.  There  !  be  a  good  girl,  and  go  to 
sleep.     They'll  all  be  very  kind  to  you." 

Kind  they  might  be ;  but  what  healing  could  there  be  for  the 
broken  heart? 

Till  that  moment  Harry  did  not  know  how  greatly  he  had 
been  resting  his  belief  in  Gerald's  innocence  on  a  conviction  that 
the  letter  Richard  gave  him  in  Cairo  was  a  forgery;  for  otherwise 
how  could  Jess}'  speak  of  her  betrayer  as  George  Arkwright,  and 
yet  Gerald  be  innocent  ?  And  now  that  ground  of  trust  was 
totally  destroyed.  With  his  own  ears  he  had  heard  the  poor 
thing  name  that  name. 

What  now  was  his  duty?  The  question  was  agonizing.  A 
slight  rustle,  and  he  saw  Mrs.  Arlington  close  beside  him.  She 
saw  at  once  something  had  greatly  disturbed  him. 

"Dr.  Fortescue,"  she  said,  earnestly  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  "who  is  that  poor  girl  ?  Tell  me."  He  hesitated.  "Tell 
me.     Is  it  poor  Jessy  ?  " 

Fortescue  had  never  learned  to  dissemble.  He  could  not  do 
it  now. 

"Yes,"  he  answered;   "it  is." 

"  Oh  my  poor,  poor  Jessy  !       Let  me  go  and  comfort  her." 

She  was  moving  quietly  towards  the  bed. 

Harry  could  have  bitten  his  tongue  out  to  think  he  had  con- 
fessed who  the  girl  was. 

"  No,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  pray  don't  go." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Leila,  considerably  surprised  at  his  manner, 
and  slightly  indignant  at  his  wanting  to  prevent  her  from  hastening 
at  once  to  comfort  and  soothe  the  poor  long-lost  sheep. 

"  I'll  tell  you  why,  by-and-by,"  answered  Harry  hurriedly. 
"  Let  me  see  you  into  my  brougham  at  once.  It  can  take  you 
straight  home.      All  this  is  too  trying  for  you  in  your  condition." 

But  he  felt  he  was  "  making  bad  worse." 

Just  at  that  moment  a  porter  came  in  hastily, — 

"  Bad  accident,  sir!    Thigh  crushed." 

"Well,"  answered  Harry  sternly;  "  where's  Mr.  Coulson  ? 
It's  his  week." 

"We've  sent  for  him,  sir;  but  the  man  is  sinking,  and  Mr. 
Willard,  hearing  you  were  here,  sent  to  beg  you'd  come,  sir." 

"I'll  come,"  muttered  Harry:  "which  ward?  But  my  dear 
Mrs.  Arlington,  do  pray  let  me  see  you  into  the  carriage.  You 
ought  to  take  care  of  yourself.     Come." 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  Mr.  Fortescue.  Pray  go  to  that 
poor  sufferer,  and  leave  me  to  do  my  duty  to  poor  Jessy." 
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She  swept  away  from  him  rather  haughtily,  and  returned  to 
Jessy's  bedside.  Harry  went  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  racked 
with  miserable  doubts  and  fears,  for  he  could  not  but  remember 
that  Richard  Arlington  had  never  gone  by  the  name  of  George 
Arkwright. 

Leila  had  not  been  seated  by  the  wretched  girl's  side  more 
than  a  minute,  when  she  saw  the  reason  why  Harry  had  wished 
to  prevent  her  returning  thither.  At  first,  Jessy's  words  were  of 
course  a  great  shock  to  her. 

"Oh,  Miss  Featherstone,  Miss  Featherstone  !  I  remember  ye  ! 
Have  you  come  here  to  nagg  me  ?  Has  he  who  was  here  just 
now  been  making  love  to  you,  as  he  did  once  to  me  ?  Has  he 
dared  to  ask  you  to  marry  him  ?  Has  he  married  you  ?  The 
false,  cruel  villain  !  And  yet  I  loved  him ;  I  do  love  him  still 
(sobbing)  :  God  forgive  me  !  " 

"  Hush,  hush,  dear  Jessy,  you  must  be  quiet  and  rest.  Indeed, 
you  have  made  a  mistake,  my  poor  Jessy " 

"  No,  no  :  it  is  Mr.  Arkwright."  A  feeling  of  incredible  relief 
shot  through  Mrs.  Arlington's  brain  as  she  heard  these  words. 
She  had  not  known  of  his  alias.  Gerald  and  his  friends  had 
never  mentioned  it  to  her  while  he  bore  it,  thinking  it  might 
cause  her  uneasiness,  and  complicate  matters  still  more  painfully 
with  her  father.  Afterwards  Gerald  disliked  dwelling  upon  that 
part  of  his  history,  and  seldom  referred  to  it.  So  that  at  first 
Mrs.  Arlington  felt  nothing  but  comfort  on  hearing  the  girl's 
words,  though  afterwards  a  vague  feeling  began  to  haunt  her, 
that  she  had  once  or  twice  heard  some  playful  reference  to  his 
having  borne  a  name  at  one  time  that  was  not  his  own.  So  she 
replied  tenderly, — 

"  No,  Jessy  dear  !  that  gentleman's  name  is  Arlington.  You 
have  been  misled  by  an  accidental  resemblance.  He  is  my 
husband,  Mr.  Arlington."  Jessy  opened  large,  wondering  eyes, 
pressed  her  fingers  on  them,  coughed  a  churchyard  cough,  feebly 
moaned  out,  "Is  it — is  it?"  My  eyes  are  very  weak.  You 
wouldn't  deceive  me  ;   I  know  I  can  trust  you." 

"You  can,  Jessy;  indeed  you  can.  And  we  will  soon  have 
you  away  from  here,  and  take  such  care  of  you  at  home,  till  you 
are  quite  well  and  strong ;  and  you  shall  never  be  wandering 
about  again  all  forlorn  and  desolate.  Oh,  we  have  so  looked  for 
you,  searched  for  you  everywhere,  so  long!  Why  didn't  you 
come  back  to  us,  Jessy  ?     We " 

"  I  didn't  dare,  ma'am  ;  I  didn't  dare.  But  I  did  try  once — so 
hard — and  then  I  got  deeper  and  deeper  into  sin.    But  oh  !  if  you 
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only  knew  how  hard  I  tried  to  keep  out  of  it  !  I  hated  the  life!  " 
cried  the  poor  creature,  bitterly.  "  Oh  !  if  you  knew  how  I  went 
on  the  lay, — I  mean  begged  and  got  locked  up  for  it, — and 
how  I've  bought  penn'orths  of  matches  and  oranges,  when  I  did 
get  a  copper,  and  starved  myself  a-trying  to  sell  'em  and  make  a 
living,  but  I  couldn't;  and  they  wouldn't  give  me  shirt-sewing, 
lest  I  should  steal  'em  ;  so  I  was  forced  to  the  streets  again,  and 
I  got  knocked  about  so  bad,  ma'am — look  here  !  "  and  the  poor 
thing  lifted  up  her  white,  wasted  arm,  and  showed  cruel  bruises. 
Leila  was  weeping  silently,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  restrain  herself, 
when  another  unfortunate  girl  in  the  same  ward,  who  had  been 
sitting  by  the  fire,  came  edging  up,  not  knowing  what  had  been 
passing,  and  said,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  shyness  and  impu- 
dence,— 

"Well,  mate.  You've  seen  him  at  last,  then.  Oh,  he 
wouldn't  know  me,  but  I  remember  his  handsome  face,  well 
enough  !  " 

"  It  is  quite  a  mistake,"  said  Mrs.  Arlington,  with  offended 
dignity  and  quiet  confidence. 

"  No,  no  :  I  know  better,  ma'am.  Didn't  I  work  in  the  same 
shop  with  poor  old  Jessy  there  in  the  dressmaker's  at  Longbeach, 
and  didn't  we  girls  see  him  almost  every  day  as  he  went  to  the 
wharf;  and  didn't  we  wish  he'd  fall  in  love  with  some  of  us, 
instead  of — leastways,  as  well  as  with  you,  Jessy  dear  i 

Poor  Leila's  heart  sank  again  within  her  for  a  moment,  but 
quickly  recovering  herself,  she  replied,  "  I  see  no  occasion  for 
continuing  this  conversation.  The  name  of  that  gentleman  who 
was  here  just  now  is  Arlington,  not  Arkwright." 

"  I  can't  say  what  it  may  be  now,  ma'am.  Some  folks  takes 
aliases.  I  beg  pardon,  but  I  know  that  gentleman  was  once 
living  at  Longbeach,  and  then  he  was  called  Arkwright,  and 
lodged  where  my  poor  girl  there  lived,  and  made  love  to 
her.  Arlington  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  as  kep'  her, 
after  t'other  one  left  her,  but  he  was  a  doctor,  wasn't  he, 
Jessy?" 

Poor  Jessy  feebly  moaned  assent.  Here  was  a  new  revelation 
that  told  against  a  hope  that  had  suddenly  sprung  up  in  her 
mind.  Jessy's  acquaintance  had  moved  wearily  back  to  the 
fire,  where  she  had  been  sitting  previously,  and  Mrs.  Arlington, 
beginning  to  feel  painfully  agitated    whispered  to  Jessy. — 

"Do  you  think,  dear  Jessy,  you  are  strong  enough  to  tell  me 
all  your  sad  story?  It  might  help  us  very  much,  and  there  is 
so  much   I  cannot  understmd.     If  it  won't  hurt  you,  tell  me  all. 
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What  does  that  girl  mean  ?    Tell  me  truly,  Jessy,  as  you  hope  for 
God's  mercy  here  and  hereafter." 

"  I  will — I  will,  ma'am.  It's  all  I  can  do  now,  and  you  did 
ought  to  know  it  all."  Then  she  began  and  told  her  melancholy 
history,  from  the  time  of  her  first  meeting  Gerald  at  Deansford 
until  he  came  to  her,  as  she  thought,  at  Dorking,  but  slurred  over 
the  latter  part  very  briefly,  and  did  not  even  say  where  she  was 
when  he  came  to  see  her  and  ruined  her.  This  was  only  natural, 
for  the  poor  creature  was  painfully  distressed  when  she  came  to 
that  part  of  her  history,  and  Leila,  of  course,  from  feelings  alike 
of  delicacy  and  compassion,  forbore  to  ask  her  any  questions. 
Yet  a  very  little  more  information  might  have  prevented  the 
fatal  catastrophe  that  too  soon  ensued.  But  the  young  wife 
hung  with  terrible  interest  on  every  sentence  the  girl  uttered,  and 
felt  like  a  stab  in  her  heart  the  mention  of  numerous  little  details 
which  she  knew  only  too  faithfully  represented  her  husband,  and 
which  she  also  felt  could  not  have  been  invented.  Jessy  saw  the 
struggle  in  her  listener's  mind,  and  of  course  was  anxious  to 
prove  that  all  she  was  saying  was  not  merely  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
eased imagination  or  a  false  representation.  Suddenly  she  asked 
Mrs.  Arlington  to  give  her  a  little  dirty  trunk  under  her  bed,  and 
took  out  of  it  some  sheets  of  MS.  and  a  little  soiled  book. 

"  There,  ma'am,"  she  said,  her  voice  choked  with  sobs, 
"there's  the  ribbon  he  gave  me,  but  it's  all  faded  now;  and 
there  are  some  lessons  he  wrote  out  for  me ;  and  there  is  the 
dear,  dear  book  of  poems  he  gave  me;  and  he  said  I  was  to 
remember  him  by  it,  and  there  he  wrote  my  name." 

Leila  glanced  hurriedly  at  the  open  page.  Yes,  it  was  his  own 
handwriting:  "  To  Jessy  Shalford,  from  George  Arkwright,  with 
his  affectionate  regards.     Septr.  15th,  18 — ." 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  continued  Jessy,  "  I  was  so  happy  that  evening 
when  he  told  me  to  keep  it,  and  wrote  those  kind,  kind  words  in 
it !  I  little  thought  then  he  would  ever  treat  me  so  bad  as  he  did. 
Oh  me  !  oh  me  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  But,  indeed,  I  am  sorry  for 
you  too,  ma'am  ;   it  makes  me  feel  very  bad  to  see  you." 

The  unhappy  girl's  tears  flowed  fast  as  she  buried  her  face  in 
the  pillow;  and  while  her  wasted  frame  shook  with  her  sobs,  the 
nurse  came  up,  and  begged  Mrs.  Arlington  to  leave.  But  the 
grief  that  preyed  on  her  was  slight  compared  with  the  tempest 
that  was  raging  in  Leila  Arlington's  soul.  She  knew  the  hand- 
writing full  well;  recognised  some  of  Gerald's  special  turns  of 
expression  and  thoughts  in  the  lessons  he  had  written  ;  above  all, 
there  was  the  damning  evidence  of  the  little  book,  with  the  words 
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of  affection  he  had  written  in  it  after  the  girl's  name,  all  soiled 
with  the  poor  victim's  kisses  and  tears.  What  melancholy  grada- 
tions had  that  blurred  and  blotted  page  witnessed  ! — from  the  first 
trembling  touch  of  her  pure,  girlish  lips  as  she  bent  over  her  prize 
in  secret,  and  scarcely  dared  to  steal  a  kiss,  when  not  a  thought 
passed  through  her  mind  that  she  need  have  blushed  to  tell, — 
onwards,  through  the  time  when  the  feverish,  passionate  pressure 
of  her  lips  told  of  the  agony  of  yearning  love  and  long-deferred 
hope  and  passionate  memories,  when  it  would  sometimes  be 
flung  from  her  with  fierce,  indignant  hate,  and  then  clasped  again 
to  her  heartjwith  relenting  sobs, — onwards  and  downwards,  through 
the  time  when,  at  long  intervals  in  a  life  of  continual  sin,  the  still- 
treasured  relic  was  once  and  again  drawn  forth  from  its  hiding- 
place,  and  the  beloved  writing  wildly  kissed,  in  terrible  remorse, 
by  lips  reeking  with  gin, —  scalding  tears  pouring  down  the  hollow 
cheek,  streaking  the  tawdry  paint  that  blistered  them. 

Leila  needed  now  no  entreaties  to  leave  the  ward.  She  felt 
ready  to  faint,  and  with  difficulty  reached  the  visitors'  waiting- 
room,  where,  by  Harry's  thoughtful  kindness,  tea  had  been  pre- 
pared for  her.  She  trembled  so  violently,  she  could  hardly  pour 
out  a  cup  and  drink  it  before  she  heard  his  step  ;  but  managed 
to  wear  a  look  of  forced  composure  when  he  entered.  Fur  a 
few  minutes  they  avoided  encountering  each  other's  glance,  and 
spoke  of  indifferent  subjects  ;  but  at  length  their  eyes  met,  and  a 
world  of  strange,  terrible  recognition  passed  in  an  instant  between 
them.  Leila  rose,  but  sank  again  on  her  seat.  Harry  said 
hurriedly,  "  My  little  carriage  is  at  the  door,  Mrs.  Arlington, — I 
can  see  you  home  now  ;  "  and  went  quickly  out.  She  was  pas- 
sionately longing  to  ask  him  whether  Gerald  had  ever  gone  by  the 
name  of  "George  Arkwright";  but  she  could  not  do  it — she  dared 
not;  for  if  his  answer  was  "  Yes,"  she  felt  that  all  hope  was  gone 
for  ever,  and  she  should  just  die  in  the  room  where  they  then  were. 

Harry  accompanied  her  to  her  home.  Scarcely  a  syllable 
passed  between  them.  He  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
been  able  to  say  a  word  of  comfort  to  her,  but  he  felt  utterly  un- 
certain how  she  would  regard  his  presuming  to  know  her  thoughts 
on  so  fearfully  delicate  a  subject  as  her  relation  to  her  husband. 
She  looked  so  cold  and  haughty,  sat  wrapped  in  such  hard,  pr  >ud 
silence,  that  he  dared  not  speak.  Moreover  every  time  he 
thought  "It  must  be  Richard — I'm  sure  Gerald  is  innocent,'' 
he  could  not  drive  out  the  recollection  that  Richard  certainly 
had  never  gone  by  that  fatal  name,  nor  forget  the  letter  which 
Richard  had  given  him   at  Cairo.      Hence  he  could  not  escape 
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harrowing  thoughts,  which  nothing  but  a  confession  from  that 
cool,  handsome  villain,  as  he  believed  him  to  be,  could  entirely 
set  at  rest.  He  felt,  instinctively,  this  was  probably  the  only 
— certainly  the  best  chance  of  relieving  Mrs.  Arlington's  mind 
from  the  horrible  suspicion  which  had  inevitably  filled  it.  He 
felt  almost  equally  sure  that  there  was  some  miserable  mistake 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair,  or  some  infamous  fraud,  but  he 
couldn't  detect  it,  and  worried  himself  almost  to  temporary  frenzy 
in  vain  attempts  to  solve  the  mystery.  So  he  said  nothing,  but 
went  straight  from  Arlington's  door  to  Richard's  lodgings. 
Bitterly  he  repented,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  that  he  had  not 
ventured  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  hope  and  encouragement, 
founded  on  his  strong  suspicions  of  Richard.  His  evident  de- 
pression and  distressing  silence,  following  that  glance  in  the 
visitor's  room,  gave  Leila  a  conviction  that  even  her  husband's 
most  intimate  friend  believed  him  to  be  guilty. 

When  Harry  arrived  at  the  lodgings,  he  found  Richard  Arlington 
had  gone  out  about  five  o'clock  and  was  not  expected  home  till 
late.  Harry  guessed  he  was  gone  to  the  house  of  his  fiancee,  but 
unfortunately  had  no  idea  where  she  lived.  So  he  had  his 
dinner,  wrote  up  his  cases,  made  two  or  three  calls,  went  back  to 
the  Hospital,  found  Jessy  much  the  worse  for  her  sight  of  Gerald 
Arlington,  and  in  a  good  deal  of  fever,  changed  her  medicine, 
ordered  an  extra  nurse  to  be  with  her  through  the  night,  and 
about  ten  o'clock  returned  to  Richard's  lodgings. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Arlington  sat  waiting,  watching, 
counting  the  long  and  miserable  hours  till  her  husband's  return. 
She  had  asked  Jessy's  leave  to  bring  away  with  her  the  little 
poetry  book,  and  sat  holding  it  in  her  hand,  without  lights,  some- 
times vacantly  staring  out  into  the  darkening  street,  sometimes 
gazing  fiercely  at  the  handwriting  in  the  book.  The  servant 
brought  in  the  supper-tray  as  usual,  with  lighted  candles,  but  she 
took  no  notice.  Many  things  corroborative  of  Jessy's  story  came 
thronging  through  her  half-maddened  brain,  until  scarce  a  ves- 
tige of  hope  remained.  Gradually,  a  passionate  sense  of  wrong 
and  cruelty  done  to  herself  and  Jessy  took  complete  possession 
of  her  mind.  "And  I  was  fool  enough,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  rose 
and  walked  hurriedly  about  the  room,  "once  to  say  there  was  no  real 
evil  in  the  world  !  '  The  very  depth  and  intensity  of  her  iove  for 
Gerald  made  her  present  mood  more  unspeakably  miserable  and 
dangerous.  All  the  elements  of  strength  in  her  character,  which 
when  she  was  much  younger,  and  in  later  times  when  unhappy, 
had  sometimes  flamed  out  in  fierce  indignation  or  passionate  ill- 
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temper,  and  had  only  been  tamed  down  by  deep  religious  princi- 
ple and  a  strong  will,  were  now  raging  almost  uncontrolled 
in  her  breast.  Sht  -•  s  mentally  and  physically  unhinged.  Few 
persons,  probably.  .  ■  ing  of  torture  have  suffered  more  than  that 
wife  while  watching  for  her  husband's  return.  The  long  hours  of 
suspense  and  of  waiting  immensely  aggravated  all  the  misery 
under  which  she  is  suffering.  He  was  much  later  than  he 
expected  to  be.  Mow  if  there  had  been  an  accident  to  the 
train?  How  it  he  '/ere  never  to  return  alive?  Better  that 
than  — ■ — ■ 

At  last  she  heard  him  open  the  front  door  as  the  clock  struck 
eleven.  She  had  sent  the  servants  to  bed,  and  left  a  hand-lamp 
burning  for  him  in  the  hall.  She  heard  him  ascend  the  stairs 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  but  very  softly,  thinking  she  might  have 
gone  to  bed.  Then  when  he  saw  her  in  the  drawing-room  he 
entered,  exclaiming  joyously,  "  Here  I  am,  ducky  !  Train  late ; — 
I'm  so  sorry,  darling,  to  keep  you  up,  but  you  ought  to  have  gone 
to  bed." 

He  stopped  suddenly,  dropping  a  little  bunch  of  violets  he  had 
brought  home  for  her.  and  stood  transfixed  with  wonder,  almost 
horror,  at  what  he  saw.  In  general,  whenever  he  returned  home, 
she  used  to  come  gliding  to  meet  him,  with  a  bewitching  smile 
of  welcome.  But  now  he  saw  her  standing  motionless,  erect, 
defiant.  He  took  a  -:ep  forward.  "  Good  heavens,  Lilybell  ! 
what  is " 

She  waved  him  back.  At  first  she  could  not  speak.  But 
presently,  with  a  great  effort,  she  said  slowly — "Listen — that 
was  Jessy  Shalford  •>  horn  you  saw  and  who  saw  you  to-day. 
Gerald  Arlington,  tell  me — did  you  ever  go  by  the  name  of 
George  Arkwright  ?  " 

And,  to  her  cve.rp.i.  ering  horror,  she  saw  his  eye  fall  before 
hers  as  he  put  down  the  lamp,  and  heard  him  answer  in  wonder- 
ing confusion — "Yes.*' 

The  consciously-  oi  what  his  feelings  and  conduct  towards 
Jessy  had  once  been,  seemed  to  paralyse  his  tongue  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  fell  e  need  of  speech  as  he  had  never  done  in 
his  life  before.  He  saw  her  press  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and 
sink  on  a  chair,  t  le  went  up  to  her,  and  took  her  hand.  She 
snatched  it  from  him,  .aught  up  the  little  book,  held  the  title- 
page  before  his  startled  eyes,  and  almost  shrieked — "  And  while 
you  bore  that  name,  did  you  know  Jessy  Shaliord,  and  did  you 
then  give  her  this  book  and  write  those  words  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  was  at  fu        '1  he  could  answer.     Before  he  could  add 
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another  word,  his  wife  exclaimed  passionately,  rising  from  her 
seat, — 

"  Then  you  have  ruined  her,  and  lied  to  me  !  " 

In  another  instant  the  unhappy  woman  tore  her  wedding-ring 
from  her  finger,  and  darting  a  look  of  mingled  despair  and  indig- 
nation at  her  husband,  threw  it  with  the  book  from  her.  exclaim- 
ing— "She  is  your  wife  ! — and  you  are  a  villain  !  And  I — Oh 
God  !  what  am  I  ?  "  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Stupefied  with  amazement  and  horror,  Gerald's  first  impulse 
had  been  to  seize  her  hand  and  stop  her — then  to  follow  her  out 
of  the  room.  But  she  slammed  the  door  violently  in  his  lace. 
Half-frenzied,  he  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  utterly  unable  for  a 
few  minutes  to  think  or  move.  Presently  every  thought  and 
feeling  merged  in  an  overwhelming  desire  instantly  to  relieve  his 
wife  from  her  dreadful  mistake.  He  knew  her  situation  was  critical, 
for  she  had  whispered  to  him  months  before,  with  unimaginable 
happiness,  her  blessed  hopes  that  she  should  become  a  mother. 
But  what  could  he  do  ?  He  felt  so  utterly  powerless.  Appear- 
ances, he  knew,  must  now  be  fearfully  against  him.  He  thought 
and  pondered  till  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  picked  up  the 
poor  insulted  wedding-ring,  with  a  swelling  and  indignant  heart, 
— that  ring  which  he  had  placed  so  proudly  and  gratefully  on  her 
finger  not  a  year  ago.  As  he  looked  at  it  he  murmured,  "  Aye, 
but  if  I  had  done  what  she  believes,  she  would  have  been  right 
in  what  she  said,  and  did."  Then  he  went  sadly  and  cautiously 
to  their  bedroom.  There  he  found  her  on  her  knees  by  the  bed- 
side, sobbing  in  low,  long-drawn  sobs,  as  if  her  very  life  were 
being  torn  out  of  her. 

He  stole  softly  up  to  her,  tried  to  take  her  hand,  and  with  a 
beseeching  tenderness  that  made  her  weep  more  violently, 
whispered,  "  Leila,  my  own,  I  am  not  guilty.  I  can  explain  it  al  . 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ?  " 

But  she  only  became  more  fearfully  excited  and  indignant. 
"  You  concealed  it  from  me,"  she  cried  between  her  sobs,  "an  1 
the  date  in  that  book  shows  it  was  all  going  on — while — while — 
you  were — letting  me  think oh,  misery  !  " 

"But  Leila,  listen — I  am  innocent  of  her  ruin — indeed — 
indeed  I  am  !  " 

"  Oh,  Gerald,  Gerald  !  "  she  exclaimed  hysterically — "  would  to 
God — oh  !  would  to  God  that  you  could  prove  it  !"  Then,  for  an 
instant,  she  sank  towards  him,  letting  her  head  rest  against  his 
bosom.  But  quickly  starting  up,  before  he  could  explain  any- 
thing,  and  wrenching  herself  away  from   him,  she   moaned  out, 
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"  But    you    cannot — you   cannot.      It    is  all   too    clear.     Cruel  ! 
wicked  !  -Oh,  merciful  God,  have  mercy — my  brain's  on  fire  !  " 

In  an  agony  of  distress  and  fear,  mingled  with  burning 
indignation,  Gerald  endeavoured  in  vain  to  go  into  a  statement 
of  facts,  but  seeing  it  only  added  to  her  distress  he  tried  to  per- 
suade her  to  lie  down  and  goto  sleep.  At  last,  having  succeeded 
in  laying  her  upon  the  bed,  and  covering  her  over  with  a  shawl, 
he  roused  her  maid,  and  merely  saying  that  her  mistress  was 
very  poorly,  and  must  be  watched,  he  hastily  went  off  to  Harry. 
But  his  friend  was  gone  out ;  the  servant  did  not  know  where, 
only  he  said  he  would  return  very  soon.  Thereupon  Gerald  left 
word  to  beg  him  to  come  across  as  soon  as  he  returned,  and  the 
footman,  seeing  that  the  case  was  urgent,  presently  went  to  one 
or  two  places  to  which  he  thought  his  master  might  have  been 
summoned.  Gerald,  meantime,  went  back  with  a  heavy,  aching 
heart,  to  sit  silently  by  his  wife's  side,  sometimes  trying  in  vain 
to  get  her  to  take  restoratives,  and  listening  to  her  heavy, 
spasmodic  breathing,  interrupted  every  now  and  then  by  a  moan 
of  anguish.  An  hour  passed  away,  but  no  Harry  appeared.  He 
would  have  gone  for  some  other  medical  man,  but  expected  his 
friend  every  minute,  and  shrank,  of  course,  from  telling  a  stranger 
the  true  cause  of  his  wife's  condition. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


When  Harry  arrived  again  at  Richard  Arlington's  lodgings,  he 
was  informed  the  gentleman  had  not  come  in  yet,  so  he  went  up 
to  his  sitting-room,  and  waited  for  him.  The  li  gentleman"  was 
in  no  hurry  to  come  home.  He  was  enjoying  a  delightful 
evening  with  his  lady-love  and  her  friends.  She,  poor  child, 
a  pretty  innocent  girl  of  seventeen,  full  of  hope  and  trust  and 
undefinable  gladness,  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  her  lover's 
soft  attentions,  and  rewarding  him  with  bright  smiles  and  sweet 
songs,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  played  at  whist,  or  gossiped 
and  drank  their  tea. 

At  length,  however,  the  hour  of  parting  came.  A  few  last 
words  of  arrangement  for  the  boating  pic-nic  the  next  day,  stern 
injunctions  from  Richard  to  them  all,  to  be  punctually  at  West- 
minster-bridge by  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  on  account  of 
the  tide,  concluding  with,  "And  madame,  ma  mere,  whatever  you 
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do,  don't  forget  the  pigeon-pies."  "Ah  !"  answered  that  estim- 
able and  rotund  lady,  "  but  if  I  haven't  room  for  all,  shall  I  leave 
them  or  the  champagne  behind  ?"  A  general  shout  of  indignation 
and  horror  burst  from  the  whole  assembly,  under  cover  of  which 
Richard  gave  his  fiancee  a  hearty  kiss  on  the  landing,  and 
tripped  downstairs. 

Harry  heard  him  come  whistling  up  to  his  sitting-room,  first- 
floor  front,  and  sat  gloomy  and  stern. 

"  Hullo  !  what  on  earth's  up  now,  my  Doctor?  Bad  case  in 
St.  James'  or  St.  Giles'  ?  Well,  I'm  your  man.  What  is  it  ? 
Cholera  re-appeared,  or  case  of  strangulated " 

"  Richard  Arlington — excuse  me — I've  come  on  rather  a  seri- 
ous business.     Jessy  Shalford  is  lying  in   St. Hospital,  and 

it's  very  doubtful  if  she'll  recover.  Now  I  don't  want  to  have 
any  more  row  than  may  be  needful,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that 
/  know  you  ruined  her,  and  by  some  diabolical  jugglery  you  made 
her  believe  it  was  your  brother." 

"  Dear  me  !"  replied  Richard  demurely,  "  so  you  have 
ascertained  that  interesting  fact — no  doubt  on  reliable  authority. 
All  right.  What  then  ?  Have  you  been  sitting  up  here  for  an 
hour  in  order  to  communicate  such  a  delightful  piece  of  in- 
formation ?'' 

"  I  have." 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  inquire  your  object  ?" 

"  Richard  Arlington,  we  understand  one  another.  You  had 
better  not  try  my  patience  too  far.  I  have  said  I  don't  want 
more  row  than  we  can  help.  But  I  do  require  you  to  come  to 
Gerald  Arlington's  house  to-morrow  morning,  and  undeceive  his 
wife — she  believes  what  you  have  made  Jessy  believe." 

This  announcement  sent  Richard  off  into  uproarious  laughter. 
"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  he  exclaimed,  "what  a  splendid  joke!  The 
saintly  Gerry  accused  of  my  sins,  if  they  are  mine  !  Oh,  ye  gods, 
it  is  too  rich  !      Ha!   ha!  ha!" 

Fortescue  could  have  split  the  scoundrel's  skull,  and  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  himself  from  making  a  violent  assault  upon  him. 
But  he  had  had  his  lesson  in  that  line.  And  what  good  would  it 
do?"  thought  he  to  himself.  Then,  with  forced  calmness,  he 
simply  said,  "  Will  you  promise  me  to  come  and  tell  her  the 
facts  ?  Much,  very  much  depends  upon  your  now  doing  what 
you  can  to  right  this  infamous  wrong." 

Richard  had  stopped  laughing.  It  would  have  been  hard  for 
any  man  to  have  continued  laughing  under  Fortescue's  frown  ; 
but  a  year's  absence  from  its  influence  had  made  him  more  indit'- 
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ferent  to  it.  He  slewed  the  chair  round  on  which  he  had  seated 
himself,  with  his  [arms  over  the  back,  and  said  deliberately, 
savagely, — 

"  What  a  d d  fool  you  must  take  me  to  be,  Fortescue,  if 

you  are  serious  !  Do  you  really  suppose  I  am  going  to  criminate 
myself?  You  tell  me  just  what  I  told  you  two  years  ago  at 
Cairo, — that  the  girl  says  it  was  a  Mr.  George  Arkwright  who  did 
for  her.  You  know  whom  that  means.  And  oughtn't  she  her- 
self to  know  best  on  the  subject  ?  Do  you  really  suppose  I've 
been  bribing  her  to  father  her  folly  on  the  wrong  chap  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  letter  I  gave  you  of  her  writing  ?  By  Gad  ! 
I've  got  the  original  all  safe ;  and  precious  glad  I  am  I  have  it, 
or  you'd  be  telling  her  as  well  as  Mrs.  Arlington,  and  perhaps  " 
— [my  little  girl  yonder  into  the  bargain,  he  was  going  to  add, 
but    stopped    himself    in    time] — "  all    this    rhodomontade,   and 

giving"  the  young  b h  a  claim  on  my  compassionate  support 

for  the  rest  of  her  natural  life  !  Come,  be  off,  my  Doctor,  if 
that's  your  game.  Or  give  up  your  nonsense,  and  shake  hands. 
I'll  not  stand  any  more  of  this,  I  tell  you  !" 

Harry  felt  savage  enough  for  anything,  but  he  was  completely 
foiled.  He  was  no  diplomatist,  and  knew  only  one  way  of  get- 
ting through  a  complicated  knot — the  straightforward  one.  That 
having  failed,  he  had  no  other  resource,  and  went  away  in  tow- 
ering wrath,  and  in  justifiable,  albeit  bloodthirsty,  indignation, 
Just  because  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  must  think  over 
matters  and  speak  with  Gerald  before  he  could  see  his  way  U> 
further  action.  It  had  occurred  to  him  to  threaten  Richard  with 
an  exposure  to  Captain  Engleheart  and  his  daughter,  but  that 
would  only  be  putting  him  on  his  guard,  and  making  him  antici- 
pate his  own  statement.  Besides,  he  knew  too  well  how  easily, 
under  present  circumstances,  Richard  Arlington  could  make  it 
appear  he  was  shamefully  wronged  by  Fortescue's  accusations ; 
while  if  even  Harry  could  prove  his  convictions  to  be  true,  he 
was  but  too  well  aware  that  the  seduction  of  a  wheelwright's 
daughter  would  not  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  very  heinous 
•oftence  by  a  military  man,  and  would  be  viewed  perhaps  by  his 
innocent  young  daughter  merely  as  an  old  engagement  long 
since  broken  off. 

As  he  walked  swiftly  and  fiercely  home,  the  thought  struck  him 
that  he  would  see  Jessy  again,  and  by  getting  from  her  all  the 
particulars  of  her  sad  tale,  perhaps  find  the  means  of  proving 
Richard's  villain)'.  So  just  entering  his  hall  with  a  latch-key, 
unfortunately  while  his  man  had  stepped  out  to  look  for  him,  he 
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wrote  on  a  card  for  the  servant,  in  case  he  should  be  wanted — ■ 
"  Gone  to  the  hospital ;  "  but  not  liking  to  disturb  the  man  un- 
necessarily at  that  hour,  and  taking  it  for  granted  there  was 
no  message  for  him,  as  the  footman  did  not  appear  to  be  sitting 
up  for  him,  he  extinguished  the  night  lamp  and  left  the  house. 
Then  calling  a  cab,  he  went  off  at  once  to  the  hospital — perhaps 
most  unfortunately.  Yet  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  do 
what  he  went  to  do,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  doing,  at  the 
hospital.  Had  he,  however,  received  the  message  left  for  him, 
and  gone  to  Gerald's  house  at  once,  he  would  have  perceived 
Mrs.  Arlington's  critical  condition,  have  given  vent  to  his  con- 
victions about  Richard,  have  tendered  medical  advice,  as  well  as 
have  got  some  eminent  physician's  attendance  ;  and  by  dint  of 
all  these  measures  have  probably  prevented  the  sad  catastrophe 
that  ensued.  But  he  knew  Jessy's  condition  was  precarious — 
knew  that  the  breaking  a  blood-vessel  might  carry  her  off  at  any 
moment — that  probably  his  only  chance  of  getting  from  her  the 
information  he  wanted  was  to  see  that  she  was  kept  supplied 
with  suitable  nourishment ;  and  he  seated  himself  accordingly  by 
her  bedside  to  watch  his  opportunity.  So  briefly  and  partially 
explaining  to  the  matron  in  charge  his  object,  he  silently  took  his 
seat  by  poor  Jessy's  bed  in  the  middle  of  that  memorable  night, 
patiently  waiting — waiting. 

Gerald  went  over  once  again  to  Harry's  door  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  but,  seeing  no  light  in  the  hall,  concluded  that 
Harry  had  gone  to  bed  ;  did  not  like  to  ring  him  up — came  back 
irresolutely,  and  found  that  his  wife  had  dropped  off  into  an 
uneasy  slumber.  Hoping  that  she  might  wake  refreshed,  he 
gradually  yielded  himself  to  sleep,  and  was  woke  from  a  miser- 
able dream  in  the  cold,  dull  dawn  by  a  piercing  shriek  of  pain. 
He  started  up, — his  wife  was  in  the  agonies  of  a  premature  con- 
finement. 

To  wake  up  his  own  household — to  rush  across  once  more  to 
Harry, — to  send  the  footman  with  impetuous  haste  to  the 
hospital  the  instant  his  eye  fell  upon  the  card  on  the  hall-table, — 
to  go  for  a  nurse  near  at  hand,  whose  address  his  wife's  maid 
fortunately  knew,  occupied  poor  Gerald  for  the  next  hour.  As 
he  returned,  a  cab  containing  Harry  and  a  celebrated  physician 
whom  Fortescue's  beseeching  eloquence  had  induced  to  leave  his 
warm  bed  and  accompany  him,  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  his 
friend's  warm  shake  of  the  hand  and  trustful,  sympathetic  glance 
gave  him  a  momentary  but  inexpressible  happiness.  It  was 
worth  much  at  such  a  time  to  feel  he  hid  one  true  friend  who 
bslieved  him  innocent. 
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It  was  worth  more  to  hear  what  Harry  came  to  tell  him  as 
soon  as  the  physician  had  left  and  the  nurse  was  by  the  bedside, 
and  he  had  seen  that  nothing  more  could  then  be  done  for  the 
poor  sufferer.  Gerald  was  sitting  dejectedly  in  the  little  dining- 
room,  the  untasted  breakfast  on  the  table,  when  Harry  entered, 
looking  worn  and  anxious,  but  full  of  kindness  and  sympathy. 

"  Gerry,  boy !  everything  is  being  done  that  medical  treatment 
can  do  ior  Mrs.  Arlington,  and  I've  no  doubt  she'll  be  all  right  before 
very  long ;  but  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  I  see  the  whole  infamous 
plot  now  from  beginning  to  end.  I  have  been  at  poor  Jessy's  bed- 
side all  night — partly  to  keep  the  life  in  her,  partly  to  get  some 
.particulars  from  her  which  might  keep  the  life  in  3'ou  and  your 
wife.  Thank  God,  at  last  I  got  them  !  The  poor  wretch  told 
me  one  or  two  facts.  I  followed  them  up,  and  now  I  see  it  all. 
That  infernal  villain,  curse  his  soul !  (forgive  me  ! — no,  not  that; 
but  he  is  as  damned  a  villain  as  ever  walked  !)  he  deceived  her, 
and  everything  now  depends  on  persuading  or  compelling  him  to 
confess  the  truth  to  Mrs.  Arlington.  Two  or  three  hours  ago  it 
would  have  been  enough  for  me  to  have  told  your  wife  all  I  have 

found  out ;  but  now don't  be  alarmed  !  it'll  be  all  right:  the  fact 

is,  she  is  feverish,  and  that  has  brought  on  slight  delirium,  and 

Dr.  B thinks  it  won't  do  for  me  to  speak.     We  must  bring 

your  brother  here.     B thinks  it  probable  that  the  sight  of 

Richard,  and  hearing  his  confession,  would  produce  a  strong  re- 
action— an  alterative  tonic,  you  know,  my  boy — and  then  she'd 
soon  be  out  of  danger." 

Then,  as  he  poured  out  two  cups  of  tea,  he  very  briefly  explained 
what  he  had  gathered  from  Jessy,  that  his  friend  might  be  pre- 
pared to  press  his  appeal  home  to  his  brother.  At  first  a  gleam 
of  joy  lit  up  Arlington's  wan  face,  but  again  and  again,  with  a 
sickening  sense  of  fear  and  misery,  came  back  upon  him  the 
thought  that  his  beloved  was  in  a  very  critical  state. 

"  Harry  !  God  bless  you,"  said  he,  "  for  all  you  have  done  ! 
X3ut — but — oh,  it  is  cruel  of  her  to  believe  me  guilty !  and  perhaps 
she  is  dying  !  God  have  mercy  ! — Harry,  tell  me,  I  demand  it  of 
you,  is  she — is  she  really  in  danger?" 

"Well,  no  doubt  in  all  such  cases  there  may  be  a  little;  but 
come  !   we'll  bring  Richard  back,  and  put  an  end  to  it." 

He  spoke  bravely,  and  didn't  let  Gerald  see  the  anxiety  he  felt 
.either  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Arlington  or  as  to  the  chances  of 
getting  Richard  to  accompany  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  built 
somewhat  upon  the  effect  Gerald  might  produce  on  his  brother 
by  telling  him  of  his  wife's  condition,  and  by  giving  Richard  a 
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paper,  which  he  had  drawn  up  during  the  night,  and  got  Gerald 
to  sign  with  himself,  solemnly  binding  themselves  to  make  no 
injurious  use  in  any  way  of  Richard's  confession — and  the  want 
of  which  he  now  saw  had  been  a  great  oversight  the  night 
before. 

So  away  went  the  two  friends,  each  with  a  heavy  load  at  his 
heart,  and  after  twenty  minutes'  drive,  knocked  at  Richard 
Arlington's  door. 

Now  that  young  gentleman  had  risen  in  remarkably  good 
spirits  on  the  morning  in  question.  He  saw  it  was  probably 
going  to  be  a  beautiful  day,  and  what  with  the  cheery  prospect 
of  the  water  party,  and  meeting  his  fair  young  lady-love,  and 
with  the  softening  influence  of  so  much  of  the  sentiment  or 
passion  of  love  as  his  callous  heart  could  feel,  Richard  was 
experiencing,  in  spite  of  the  fun  of  the  thing,  some  slight  emotions 
of  pity  and  regret  as  he  thought  of  his  unhappy  brother's  position 
and  the  lovely  young  wife's  distress. 

"  It  is  most  ridiculously  absurd  she  should  be  fretting  herself 
about  such  a  trifle,"  said  he  to  himself ;  "but  women  are  absurd 
little  creatures,  and  it  is  a  pity  she  and  Gerry  should  fall  out 
about  it  after  all.  I  think  if  they  will  promise  to  say  nothing 
about  it  at  present  to  the  Englehearts,  I  may  as  well  enlighten 
the  sweet  little  soul,  and  set  her  conjugal  fears  at  rest:  but  it  is 
a  good  joke."     And  he  began  to  laugh. 

By  the  time  the  last  twirl  was  given  to  his  whiskers,  and  the 
scent  dropped  in  his  handkerchief,  and  the  last  admiring  glance 
given  at  his  handsome  face  in  the  glass,  he  had  resolved,  however, 
that  it  would  not  do  just  yet  to  trust  to  any  promises  of  secrecy 
from  the  Arlingtons,  or  Fortescue.  He  must  be  safely  married, 
lest  his  intended  bride,  or  her  father,  should  take  alarm. 

"  But  if  I  defy  them,"  thought  he  again,  "  they  may  make  a 
hurley-burley,  and  blab  it  all  to  the  little  lady  and  her  friends. 
That  Fortescue's  a  terrible  fellow,  as  I  know  of  old." 
So  he  sat  down  and  meditated  a  few  seconds. 
"But  they  can't  prove  anything,"  he  continued;  "that  letter 
secures  me.  I  could  defy  them,  and  bring  an  action  for  defama- 
tion. Then,  as  to  their  swearing  secrecy,  pooh  !  What's  any 
fellow's  oath  worth  ?  Besides,  there's  no  hurry.  Mrs.  Lily  can't 
sue  for  a  divorce,  ha !  ha  !  No ;  as  soon  as  my  honeymoon's 
over,  and  I'm  just  stepping  into  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  with  my 
bride,  I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  poor  old  Gerry  (not  to  that 

d d  meddling  fool,  the  Doctor),  and  so  make  the  pattern  wife, 

poor  soul,  quite  comfortable.      Egad  !  they'l   be  all  the  fonder  of 
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one  another  for  leading  a  bit  of  cat-and-dog  life  for  a  week  or 
two.  What's  the  old  Eton  grammar  quotation, — •  Amantium  irse,' 
etc.     So  that's  settled,  and  I'm  off." 

And  off  he  went,  selfish  and  cruel  to  the  last. 

Yes,  it  was  "settled" — irrevocably  determined,  now— in  the 
registry  and  chancel  of  Heaven. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


A  cab  dashed  up  to  the  door  of  Richard  Arlington's  lodgings 
about  ten  minutes  after  he  had  left  it.  Gerald  and  his  friend 
sprang  out  of  it. 

"  Gone  out!  "  exclaimed  Dr.  Harry,  fiercely  and  incredulously, 
in  reply  to  the  servant's  information  :  "  Why,  it's  not  eight  o'clock 
yet  !" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  girl,  simpering;  "  but  he's  gone  to  his 
\oung  lady's,  sir,  to  breakfast.  They're  all  a-going  out  some- 
where to-day — by  water,  I  heard  say.  To  Richmond,  I  think, 
a-boating,  sir,  and  it's  a  fine  day  for  it  too,  I  see." 

"This  is  a  bad  job,  Gerry,"  said  Dr.  Harry,  as  they  turned 
away  from  the  door.  "  If  I  only  knew  where  that  girl  lives — but. 
confound  it,  I  don't — and  they  don't  know  here  either.  I  asked 
last  night.  Are  you  sure  your  mistress  does  not  know  where 
Capt.  Engleheart  is  staying  ?  " 

Mistress  thought  it  might  be  at  Knightsbridge  somewhere. 
She  had  heard,  but  it  was  all  of  no  use.  Gerald's  pale  face 
grew  paler,  for  he  began  to  see  Harry's  anxiety  to  get  Richard 
speedily  to  his  wife's  presence. 

"Stay!"  exclaimed  Harry,  presently;  "of  course,  we  can 
catch  him  by-and-by  at  Searle's.  They  are  sure  to  start  from 
there.  We'll  go  and  see  if  he's  expected."  So  away  the)-  went 
to  the  well-remembered  spot,  both  thinking  sadly  enough  of  a  time 
far  back  in  their  "  golden  prime,"  when  they  had  once  before 
driven  together  to  the  same  yard  on  a  bright  summer's  evening, 
full  of  glorious  hopes  and  dreams  and  youthful  gladness. 

The  boat-keeper  knew  nothing  of  any  party  expected  at  the 
yard  that  morning  at  all  answering  to  the  description  Fortescue 
gave ;  for,  unfortunately,  after  Richard  left  his  intended  father- 
in-law's  the  night  before,  it  was  discovered  that  Vauxhall  Bridge 
would  be  a  much  more  convenient  port  for  the  general  embarka- 
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tion,  and  two  of  the  young  men  had  agreed  to  go  down  to 
Westminster,  and  row  the  cutter  up  with  a  waterman  to  the 
aforesaid  stairs.  So  Harry  and  Gerald,  seated  in  the  Westminster 
Yard,  actually  saw  these  young  fellows  row  off  under  their  very 
eyes,  never  dreaming  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  forces  they 
were  so  anxiously  waiting  to  intercept. 

The  abbey  clock  had  struck  nine, — ten — half-past,  before  the 
truth  flashed  upon  Harry,  and  he  sprang  up,  exclaiming,  "Good 
heavens,  Gerry  !  that  must  have  been  their  cutter  which  went  off 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago — I'll  be  bound  for  it.  They  are 
to  meet  the  whole  party  higher  up.  What  cursed  fools  we  are  ! " 
He  had  been  growing  more  gentlemanly  in  his  epithets  of  late 
years,  and  Arlington  saw  unmistakeable  signs  that  he  was  more 
agitated  than  he  cared  to  show. 

"Gerry,"  he  continued  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "it  won't  do  for  you 
to  be  away  all  day  from  your  wife.  I  think  perhaps  I  can  manage 
him  better  without  you,  and  I  understand  how  to  do  it  now, 
better  than  I  did  last  night.  Give  me  the  paper  we  signed. 
Look  sharp.  Good-bye,  my  Gerry :  keep  up  your  pluck.  We 
are  not  going  to  forget  all  we  have  learned  of  trust  and  of  faith, 
are  we,  Gerry,  boy?  I'll  get  a  Hansom,  and  be  at  Richmond  in 
a  jiffey — long  before  they  are.  Depend  upon  it,  I'll  hunt  this 
fellow  down  wherever  he  be.  If  he  won't  yield  to  kind  words, 
I'll  threaten  to  expose  him  before  his  bride.  I'll  bring  him  back 
as  sure  as  God  is  in  heaven — for  Heaven  will  help  me  !  By-the- 
bye,  ask  Roberts  to  see  those  three  [or  four  patients  I  told  him 
of.  But  I  hope  to  be  back  by  two  or  three  o'clock  at  latest,  if  I 
have  good  luck." 

Away  he  went  to  the  nearest  cabstand,  while  Gerald  went 
home,  to  find  his  wife  neither  much  worse,  nor  yet  better,  only 
rather  weaker.  The  physician  had  been  again,  had  changed  her 
medicine,  and  said  nothing  more  could  be  done  at  present, — she 
must  have  nourishment  whenever  she  could  take  it,  and  all 
excitement  must  be  avoided  till  Mr.  Richard  Arlington  came. 
Her  husband  had  better  not  go  into  the  room.  So  he  sat,  with 
an  aching  heart,  alone  in  the  little  drawing-room,  where  he  had 
spent  so  many  happy  hours, — or  knelt  in  prayer. 

Bowling  along  the  Richmond  road,  Harry  was  not  much  more 
cheerful.  He  felt  sure  that,  in  all  probability,  Mrs.  Arlington's 
life  hung  on  the  success  of  his  present  efforts,  for  she  seemed 
utterly  paralysed,  without  moral  or  physical  power  of  any  kind, 
and  when  by  way  of  experiment  that  morning  he  had  whispered 
her  husband's  name  with  an  expression  of  respect  and  endear- 

s  s 
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merit,  she  only  shuddered,  but  never  unclosed  her  eyes.  His 
meditations,  before  long,  were  interrupted  by  the  necessity  for 
making  occasional  pathetic  or  indignant  appeals  to  the  cabman 
to  fulfil  his  promise  of  getting  to  Richmond  "in  no  time."  All 
in  vain.  The  driver  had  promised  more  than  his  horse  could 
perform,  and  the  unfortunate  beast  "gave  out"  some  miles  before 
reaching  his  destination.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  that  dismal 
journey,  and  its  hindrances.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  when  at  last 
Fortescue  got  to  the  Richmond  landing-steps  (having  walked 
the  last  three  miles),  he  learned  that  a  party  answering  to  de- 
scription had  called  there  on  their  way  up — that  they  were  to 
dine  in  a  meadow  somewhere  between  Richmond  and  Teddington 
lock,  and  return  to  the  "  Star  and  Garter"  about  6  p.m.,  to  tea 
and  lobster  salad. 

The  best  thing  to  be  done  under  these  circumstances,  was  to 
take  a  boat  at  once,  and  pull  up  the  river  as  far  as  Teddington 
lock,  and  if  he  could  not  see  them  anywhere,  come  back  to  the 
landing-place,  and  await  their  return.  The  cabman  had  offered 
to  get  a  fresh  horse  at  a  friend's  stables  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  take  the  doctor  back  to  London  rather  more  quickly  than  he 
came ;  and  Harry,  who  knew  the  value  of  having  a  vehicle  ready, 
in  case  he  could  persuade  Richard  to  step  into  it  and  come 
straight  away,  accepted  his  offer.  He  was  soon  sculling  fast  up 
the  stream  towards  Teddington,  anxiously  scanning  both  sides, 
and  enquiring  diligently.  At  last,  as  he  was  beginning  to  fear 
fie  might  have  missed  them,  and  was  dejectedly  turning  his 
boat's  head  down  the  current,  he  spied  an  eight-oared  cutter 
moored  in  S.  little  creek,  with  a  country  lad  seated  in  her,  fishing 
with  a  crooked  pin  for  minnows.  At  the  same  moment  he  heard 
distant  laughter,  then  loud  voices,  and  rather  uproarious  mirth. 
The  parties  from  whom  it  proceeded  were  evidently  approaching 
the  bank.  So  pulling  his  wherry  ashore,  and  fastening  it  to  a 
bit  of  paling,  he  landed,  and  awaited  their  arrival.  When  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  came  in  sight,  Dr.  Harry,  to  his  great 
delight,  at  once  recognised  Richard  Arlington  among  the  number. 
But  the  next  glance  told  him  the  season  for  accosting  him  was 
unpropitious.  Nearly  all  the  gentlemen  looked  flushed  and  excited, 
Richard  especially.  He  was  not  walking  with  any  lady,  but 
seemed  to  be  indulging  in  rather  rough  horse-play  with  some  of 
the  other  young  men.  It  was  clear  that  they  had  all  been  drinking 
very  freely,  and  as  two  of  the  ladies  and  Captain  Engleheart 
passed  him,  he  heard  the  latter  saying  in  a  vexed  tone,  "  Yes, 
this  comes  of  forgetting  the  wine-glasses.      They  had  to  drink 
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out  of  tumblers,  you  see ;  I'm  certain  they've  all  had  too 
much." 

"How  very  provoking!"  replied  one  of  the  ladies.  "What 
shall  we  do  ?" 

Harry,  burning  as  he  was  with  impatience  to  speak  to 
Richard,  felt  it  would  be  of  little  use  showing  him  just  then  the 
paper  he  had  brought,  and  without  that  no  progress  could  be 
made.  He  would  gladly  have  escaped  notice  now,  if  he  could, 
and  have  let  the  party  go  down  to  Richmond,  and  take  thei; 
tea,  and  get  sobered,  before  he  communicated  his  mission.  But 
it  was  too  late.  As  Richard  Arlington,  in  advance  of  the  rest, 
floundered  into  the  cutter,  he  caught  sight  of  Harry,  and  fired 
up  immediately.  "  You  here  !  and  pray  what  the  devil  do  you 
want  ?  " 

"  I  can  wait,"  replied  Harry  quietly.  "  You  are  going  to  the 
'  Star  and  Garter,'  I  suppose  ?     That  will  do." 

"No,  it  won't,"  answered  Richard  viciously,  though  in  a  low 
tone,  looking  back  at  his  companions.  "  I'm  not  going  to  be 
dogged  about  like  a  thief.  Just  wait  a  minute,  ladies,  please,"  he 
cried.  "  Here's  a  fellow  wants  a  word  with  me — most  likely  to 
borrow  a  sovereign — ha !  ha !  ha !  Now  then,  look  sharp. 
Here,  come  into  our  seventy-four.  Now  then,  what's  the  row  ? 
I  tell  you  what,  Fortescue,"  he  continued  in  a  lower  tone,  as  they 
seated  themselves  in  the  boat,  "  this  sort  of  game  won't  suit  me, 
and  you  had  better  give  over.  I'm  not  going  to  be  bullied,  I 
promise  you."  He  half  rose,  but  could  not  steady  himself,  and 
plumped  down  again. 

"  Richard  Arlington,  I  don't  come  to  bother  you,  nor  to  try 
and  bully  you " 

"  By  G — d  !  you  had  better  not." 

"  I  come,  as  formerly  an  old  friend,  for  the  sake  of  the  nearest 
relative  you  have,  and  the  dearest  friends  I  have.  Since  I  saw 
you    last    night,    Mrs.    Arlington    has    been    taken    very    ill — 

miscarriage.     Dr.    B has    been    with    her.      She    hasn't 

strength  to  go  through  with  it,  and  he  says  she  won't  get  over 
it  unless  her  mind  is  set  at  rest  about  this  affair  of  Jessy 
Shalford."  Richard  had  been  sitting  sullenly,  listening  with  ill- 
suppressed  impatience  and  wrath.  But  at  the  mention  of  that 
name,  he  broke  out, 

"  Hell  and  d n  !  what  a  row  about  that  blasted  little  fool  ! 

What  if  it  were  I  ?  Don't  other  fellows  do  these  things  ?  What 
the  devil " 

"  I'm   not   come  to   blame  you,   Arlington ;    and   I  solemnly 
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swear  no  one  shall  ever  know  of  this.  Gerald  and  I  have 
signed  this  paper — see  !  I  only  come  to  implore  you  to  go  back 
with  me,  and  save  poor  Mrs.  Arlington's  life  by  just  telling  her.-' 

For   an    instant,    Richard    seemed   to    be    relenting,    then    he 

twisted  himself  round    and  exclaimed,  "You    be !      What, 

go  and  eat  humble-pie  to  a  woman — and  have  it  all  blabbed  !  I'm 
not  such  a  fool  as  that  comes  to.  I'll  write  a  line  (hiccup)  and 
just  say  it  wasn't  that  dear  good  boy  Gerry,  if  you  like  (hiccup), 
but  I'm  blowed  if  I  go  and  tell  her.  By-and-by,  perhaps — now 
go  and  be  d d,  so  that's  all  about  it." 

"Writing  would  not  be  of  the  smallest  use.  She  is  much  too 
far  gone  for  that.  I  don't  know  even  now  whether  we  shall  be 
in  time." 

"Well,  then, — there's  no  good  bothering  about  it.''  And  he 
sprang  up.  "  Come  on,  ladies  and  gentlemen — we  can't  be 
dawdling  here  any  longer.  We  shall  lose  our  tide  if  you  don't 
look  sharp." 

Harry  gathered  up  all  his  force,  and  with  a  look  still  terrible 
even  to  Richard  Arlington,  faced  him  and  said,  "  Listen,  I  know 
the  whole  facts  now:  the  girl  has  told  me  everything — your  visits 

by  night  to  meet  her  at —If  you  don't  go  back  instantly,  I'll 

expose  you  now  before  them  all." 

"You  dare  !"  exclaimed  Richard,  in  mingled  rage  and  fear,  as 
lie  turned  to  get  out  of  the  boat.  "  Hi',  Capt.  Engleheart,"  he 
shouted — "this  fellow's  mad!  "  Harry  lifted  his  hand  to  put  it 
on  Richard's  shoulder — he  felt  almost  what  Richard  accused  him 
of  being.  The  latter,  in  his  half-drunken  fury  and  fear,  thought 
Fortescue  was  going  to  strike  him,  and  parrying  the  imaginary 
blow,  struck  furiously  back,  and  nearly  fell  forward  with  the 
effort,  recovered  himself  with  a  violent  jerk,  slipped,  and  fell 
heavily  backwards  across  one  of  the  thwarts  of  the  cutter.  A 
frightful  groan  followed.  Harry  rushed  to  lift  him.  The  gentle- 
men, who  had  been  attracted  by  Richard's  last  shout,  crowded 
round,  and  while  some  helped  to  raise  him,  others  were  for  collaring 
Fortescue,  as  having  knocked  their  friend  down.  Fortunately 
the  lad  left  in  charge  of  the  boat  gave  his  testimony  very  clearly 
and  promptly,  that  it  "was  the  one  as  tumbled  tried  to  strike 
t'other  one,"  and  so  set  that  part  of  the  matter  right.  But  the  fall 
was  evidently  very  serious.  Everybody  was  in  confusion,  except 
Harry.  For  a  few  seconds,  Richard  only  groaned  heavily.  Sal- 
volatile,  brandy,  and  cold  water  were  hurriedly  offered. 

"  Put  the  cushions  at  the  bottom  of  my  boat,"  said  Harry, 
with  proh-ssional  promptitude,  after  a   slight  examination,   and 
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administering  a  little  sal-volatile ;  "  I'll  scull  him  down  to  the  'Star 
and   Garter.'     Will  you  steer,  Captain  Engleheart  ?     There's  no 

time  to  lose.     I'm  a  surgeon  of  St. Hospital,  and  a  very 

old  friend  of  the  family.  There's  my  card,"  he  added,  giving  it 
to  Captain  Engleheart,  who  bowed  acquiescence,  and  took  his 
post  in  the  stern  sheets  of  the  wherry,  leaving  his  daughter  to  be 
cared  for  and  comforted  by  the  ladies  of  the  party. 

As  they  went  swiftly  down  the  stream,  Richard  seemed  to 
revive.  He  was  quite  sobered  by  the  fall.  Presently  he  slightly 
lifted  his  head,  and  said,  "  Doctor,  this  is  a  bad  look-out.  I'm  in 
for  it  now,  and  no  mistake — touched  the  spinal  cord." 

"No!"  replied  Harry,  much  shocked;  "we  shall  soon  beat 
Richmond,  and  I  can  have  the  wherry  carried  right  up  to  the 
inn,  so  as  not  to  move  you." 

"  You're  a  d d  good  fellow,  Harry — always  was — and    I'm 

a  devil  of  a  blackguard  (groan)  according  to — (groan) — some 
reckoning.  But  I'm  not  going  to  stop  at  Richmond.  Take  us 
straight  to  that  poor  beggar's  house,  Gerry's.  I'll  save  his  wife 
if  I  can,  before  I'm  done  for.  You  know  as  well  as  I,  it's  all — 
(groan) — all  up." 

"  We  mustn't  think  of  your  going  anywhere  but  straight  to 
the  hotel,  Mr.  Arlington,"  said  Captain  Engleheart. 

"Will  you  please  do  as  I  tell  you?"  growled  Richard,  with 
something  of  his  old  savage  fierceness.  "  I  tell  you  I  haven't 
three  hours  to  live.  Oh  my  God  i  (groan  and  half-stifled  scream) 
— and  I  don't  want  hell  here  and  by-and-by  too.  Just  do  as 
I  ask  you,  Captain.  You  don't  know  what  I  and  Harry  do. 
There's  an  infernal  bad  job  to  be  put  right,  if  I  can,  before  I'm 
under  the  clay.  Oh  Christ!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  feebly  writhed 
in  agony. 

"We  must  take  him  ashore,"  muttered  Captain  Engleheart. 

"By  heaven,  you  shan't!"  roared  Richard,  while  the  perspi- 
ration stood  on  his  forehead  ;  "  I'll  die  here  at  once,  and  haunt 
you  to  hell  if  you  don't  go  on  !     There  !   I'm  better  now." 

Harry  was  terribly  perplexed.  He  knew  that  what  Richard 
said  was  probably  true,  and  that  his  death  was  only  a  question 
of  a  few  hours.  So  he  explained  to  the  Captain  that  flat  oppo- 
sition to  the  unhappy  man's  command  would  only  hasten  his 
decease.  The  image  of  Leila  on  her  dying  bed,  and  Gerald 
beside  it,  came  before  him ;  and  so  having  convinced  himself, 
by  another  examination  and  a  few  questions,  that  Richard  was 
right  in  what  he  had  said,  he  satisfied  the  Captain  that  there 
was  no   alternative  in    all    probability  between   seeing   Richard 
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expire  in  rage  and  torture  as  they  carried  him  up  to  the  hotel, 
and  rowing  him  as  fast  as  oars  could  take  them  to  Waterloo 
Bridge.  The  road  would  of  course  have  been  the  shortest,  but 
the  dying  man  could  not  have  borne  the  motion.  So  while 
doing  all  that  his  surgical  skill  and  appliances  could  effect  for 
easing  the  pain,  Harry  was  just  starting  off  a  boy  to  run  as  hard 
as  he  could  for  brandy,  when  Captain  Engleheart,  handing  him  a 
flask,  said,  "Ah  !  I'm  an  old  campaigner,  Dr.  Fortescue." 

"And  this  is  a  battle!"  said  the  Doctor,  administering  a  few 
drops  immediately.  "  Now,  my  men,  pull  for  your  lives," — the 
last  remark  being  addressed  to  a  couple  of  sturdy  boatmen  whom 
he  had  just  engaged.  Then  commissioning  the  Captain  to  pay 
and  discharge  his  cab,  the  boat  went  swiftly  down  the  river, 
with  its  dread  burden  lying  motionless  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
A  terrible  groan  now  and  then  alone  gave  evidence  that  life 
remained  in  the  sufferer.  But  when  at  length,  as  the  evening 
began  to  close  in,  they  reached  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  asked  for 
help  to  carry  him,  Richard  seemed  quite  insensible.  They  lifted 
him  up,  and  Harry,  after  examining  him,  said  "  It's  too  late. 
We  mustn't  take  him  where  he  wanted  to  go.  Turn  off*  to  King's 
College  Hospital."  But  in  all  his  trying  medical  experience  the 
Doctor  had  never  heard  such  a  frightful  scream  of  agon}- — bodily 
and  mental — as  the  dying  man  gave  when  Fortescue  said  this. 
When  Richard  spoke  his  voice  was  hardly  intelligible, — then 
thick  and  hoarse  :  "Turn  off,  if  you  dare;  Harry  Fortescue,  go 
straight  to  my  brother's  house." 

"You're  too  ill,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  boatmen. 

"  Blast  and  burn  you  !  Go,  I  say,"  cried  Richard,  with  pre- 
ternatural energy.     "  Haven't  I  done  harm  enough  in  my  day  ? 

Can't  I   do  this  one   bit  of  good  ?     Go   and  be  d d  to  you  ! 

Give    me    that    flask   again, — I'm   better   now,    Harry,    'pon   my 

word.     You  know  I'm  done  for,  but  by I'il  live  till  I  see 

that  woman." 

It  was  only  doing  harm  to  oppose  him.  Fortescue  knew  also 
that  Richard  could  make  no  better  use  of  his  last  hours  than  in 
trying  to  save  Leila's  life. 

So  they  got  a  stretcher  at  Bow  Street,  and  pushing  through 
the  crowd,  went  straight  to  Gerald's  house.  Straw  was  laid  in  the 
street.  The  blinds  were  half  down.  Harry's  heart  sank  within 
him.  Gerald  met  them  in  the  hall,  white  as  a  sheet,  but  with 
firm,  compressed  lips,  and  perfectly  self-possessed. 

"  How  is  she  ?  "  were  Harry's  first  words. 

"  Worse,"  answered  Gerald,     "  What  is  the  matter  here  ? " 
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Harry  whispered  briefly  the  facts.  Richard  held  out  his  hand 
to  him.  "  Poor  old  boy !  "  said  he,  faintly  and  at  intervals.  "  This 
is  a  bad  business  ;  but  good  for  you,  if  I'm  not  too  late.  I'm 
devilish  sorry  for  you;  always  meant  to  come  and  put  it  straight 
before  I  left  England."  Gerald  could  not  speak.  "  Not  too  late?  " 
asked  Richard,  with  a  strange  yearning  look,  as  by  a  strong 
effort  he  overmastered  the  agony  that  was  beginning  to  come 
on  him  again.  Gerald  shook  his  head.  "  She  is  still  living, 
Richard ;  I  think  you  may  be  in  time.  God  bless  you  for 
coming!" 

"  Poor  Jessy,  too  !"  muttered  Richard,  as  they  carried  him 
upstairs,  and  rested  on  the  landing  while  Harry  went  to  the 
bedroom.  "I'm  cursed  sorry  now  I  ever  touched  the  girl; 
never  meant  her  or  you,  Gerry,  any  harm.  You  know  we  all  do 
these  things.  I  never  was  taught  much  better,  but  it's  not 
exactly  the  thing — I  know  that." 

"  Better  not  talk,  Richard,"  said  his  brother  tenderly,  as  well 
as  he  could  speak.  Richard  looked  wistfully  at  him.  "  Poor 
old  fellow!"  he  said  presently;  "  I  haven't  treated  you  well,  nor 
her,  nor  anybody.  There's  my  poor  little  girl  too,  Kate  Engle- 
heart ;  comfort  her  a  bit,  Gerry,  if  she  wants  it,  and  give  her 
any  knickknack  of  mine  she  fancies.  Tell  her  I  thought  of  her. 
Oh  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  me !  "  Then  he  lay  writhing  and 
gasping  for  a  few  seconds,  while  Gerard  tried  to  soothe  him ; 
but  he  was  presently  struggling  to  say  something,  and  looked  so 
miserable  when  Gerald  remonstrated,  that  he  could  only  bend 
down  his  ear  and  listen.    "  I  suppose — I  fancy,"  at  last  the  words 

came  jerking  out  of  the  dying  man's  lips,  "  I  ought yes,  Gerry 

— if  you've  really  found  that  poor  little  beggar,  Jessy  Shalford, 
give  her  enough  of  my  cash  to  make  her  comfortable,  will  you, 
lad  ?  It's  all  in  the  '  Oriental.'  Insured  my  life  in  the  '  Royal ' — 
half  was  settled  on  Kate,  but  you  take  the  rest ;  you  understand — 
and   give   Kate  this   ring — d'ye   see — and — and — better  ask  her 

to — forgive  me Oh   God,  forgive  me,  if  I'm  as  bad  as  I  know 

you  think  me  !     Why  the  d 1  doesn't  that  doctor  come  back  ? 

I  haven't  much — more  breath." 

At  this  moment  Harry  appeared,  looking  very  serious,  but  he 
signed  to  the  men  who  were  waiting  on  the  landing  to  take  up 
their  burden  again,  and  bring  Richard  into  the  bedroom — which 
they  did,  placed  him  by  the  bedside,  and  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Arlington  was  lying  propped  up  on  pillows,  with  closed 
eyes  and  sunken  cheeks,  drawn  in  hard  lines  of  pain.  Harry 
stooped   and   whispered  in  her   ear,   then  said  softly,   but   loud 
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enough  for  all  to  hear,  "  Richard,  Mrs.  Arlington  will  be  glad 
to  learn  what  you  have  to  say."  Then  he  whispered  to  Richard, 
"  Tell  her  who  you  are." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  my  name  is  Richard  Arlington,  your  good 
husband's  brother.  I  heard  you  had  been  told  something  un- 
true about  him."  Up  to  this  moment,  Leila  had  not  given  the 
faintest  sign  of  life,  but  now  she  unclosed  her  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant, and  tried  to  lift  one  white,  wasted  hand.  Harry  signed 
hopefully  to  Richard  to  go  on.  "  Well,"  he  continued,  "  it  wasn't 
Gerry's  doing  at  all.  I  deceived  the  poor  little  wench,  made  love 
to  her  and  let  her  think  it  was  Gerry.  We  have  often  been  taken 
for  one  another,  you  see,  by  daylight,  and  I  only  met  her  at 
night.  Deuced  sorry  for  it  now,  ma'am.  Gerry,  you  see,  had 
been  kind  to  her  before  ;  I  made  believe  he  had  come  back  to 
her."  Mrs.  Arlington  opened  her  eyes  again,  was  evidently 
listening  intently,  though  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaus- 
tion. Harry  gave  her  a  few  drops  of  wine.  "  And  as  I  heard," 
continued  Richard,  "you  had  met  her,  and  it  had  made — Oh, 
merciful  heavens!"  (a  dread,  solemn  pause) — "had  made  things 
unpleasant — I  came  to  put  'em  straight.  You  may  believe  all 
I'm  saying,  Mrs.  Arlington;  I'm  dying  as  fast  as  pain  can 
kill  me,  but  I  could'nt  die  till  I  had  made  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
I  never  thought  what  the  parsons  said  was  true ;  perhaps  it  is. 
Hope  you'll  get  over  it  now,  ma'am.  Don't  fret.  Gerry's  as 
true  and  good  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed — I  always  thought  so. 
I  wasn't  altogether  so  bad  ;  but  he's  quite  innocent — quite  inno- 
cent:  would  to  God  I — were!"  A  terrible  spasm  of  pain  came 
over  him,  and  he  stopped  abruptly,  with  a  suppressed  sob.  The 
intense  agony  of  his  body,  however,  seemed  scarcely  greater, 
just  then,  than  that  of  his  mind.  But  he  had  gone  through  the 
task  he  had  undertaken  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  the  bravest 
martyr,  and  for  this  a  merciful  God  gave  him  his  reward.  He 
just  saw  a  smile  of  unspeakable  joy  and  thankfulness  come  over 
poor  Mrs.  Arlington's  wan  features  as  she  drew  Gerald  down 
to  her,  and  then  fainted  ;  but  it  was  a  smile  of  such  beseeching 
tenderness  and  love,  as  if  praying  his  forgiveness,  and  uttering 
her  own  confession  of  perfect  trust  and  love. 

"  That's  all  right,  by  George,"  muttered  Richard.  "  Thank  God 
for  that,  if  I  may."  Then  his  head  sank  back,  his  jaw  dropped — 
the  death-rattle  in  his  throat — and  he  was  gone  to  suffer  no  more 
on  earth,  nor  to  sin. 

That  smile  on  the  poor  wife's  face  seemed  to  light  up  the 
whole    room,    but  when  it  had  passed   away  into   a  death-like 
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swoon,  and  the  dead  man's  corpse  was  being  carried  from  the 
room,  an  oppressive  gloom  naturally  came  down  upon  all  again. 
Gerald,  for  an  instant,  had  been  lifted  up  to  great  blessedness  and 
gratitude  by  his  wife's  smile  and  kiss,  but  he  had  scarcely  felt 
this  change,  when  her  collapse,  and  the  death-groan  of  his  un- 
happy brother,  brought  him  back  to  the  reality  of  wretchedness. 
He  looked  round.  Harry  was  trying  to  get  some  cordial  between 
Mrs.  Arlington's  closed  lips.  Gerald  was  hastily  going  towards 
her,  but  the  nurse  put  him  gently  away,  and  whispered  to  Harry, 
"  Take  the  master  out  of  the  room,  sir." 

"There  must  have  been  something  very  noble  in  that  poor 
fellow's  nature,  after  all,"  said  Harry,  as  he  led  his  friend  into 
the  adjoining  room.  "To  do  what  he  did  in  his  death-throes 
showed  what  he  might  have  been,  could  you  but  have  found 
fitting  guidance  for  him  when  he  was  younger." 

Gerald's  conscience  carried  him  swiftly,  with  sharp  pain, 
back  to  days  in  his  brother's  boyhood,  when  he  had  some 
influence  over  him,  and  perhaps  might  have  had  far  more,, 
but  for  being  absorbed  in  his  own  literary  and  philanthropic 
aspirations.  Years  passed  away,  but  the  thought  of  what  he 
might  and  ought  to  have  done  for  his  brother  never  passed 
away  on  earth. 

"  Well,"  continued  Harry,  "  nothing  could  have  saved  his  life; 
and  as  he  brought  Mrs.  Arlington  to  death's  door,  it  was  only 
right  he  should  spend  his  last  breath  in  saving  her  life." 

"  Has  he  saved  it,  Harry — has  he  ?  "  said  Gerald,  in  a  low,  hard 
whisper. 

Harry  looked  him  full  in  the  face.  "  Gerry,"  said  he,  "I  dare 
give  you  no  false  hopes.  Still  I  do  think  there  is  a  chance  for 
her  now.  I  think — I  believe  your  poor  brother  didn't  make  us 
bring  him  here  in  vain.  But  I  tell  you,  as  I  would  have  a 
medical  man  tell  me,  honestly, — we  cannot  be  sure  whether  it 
may  not  be  too  late." 

"Harry,"  said  Gerald,  forcing  down  his  emotions  with  a 
choking  effort,  "  if  she  is  taken  from  me  now,  I  know  that  she 
knows  I  have  been  true  to  her.  We  are  one  again,  once  more — 
one  in  time  and  in  eternity.   I  can  never,  never  repay  you,  Harry  ! 

Again  you  have  been  the  means but  oh  !  poor,  poor  Dick  ! 

God  in  heaven  forgive  him  !    May  his  death  by  God's  mercy  blot, 
out  his  life!" 

"  Amen,"  answered  Fortescue.  Then  there  was  a  long  dead 
silence.  The  doctor  went  softly  into  the  dying  woman's  room, 
and  presently  returned.     "Gerry,   boy,"  he  said,   "don't  be  so 
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miserable.  There  is  a  chance — I  do  hope  and  think  there  is." 
Gerald  watched  his  friend's  face  with  quivering  lip.  Presently 
Harry  continued,  "  Everything  that  could  be  done  for  her  has 
been  done  now;  but  indeed,  Gerald — well,  I  mean  you  must — 

not — be — surprised — you  must  prepare "   He  could  not  finish 

the  sentence.  The  great  tender  heart  of  the  man  was  too  full ;  he 
sat  down,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and,  for  the  first  time 
through  all  the  trying  events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  his 
fortitude  gave  way.  No  wonder  if  Gerald  also  was  utterly 
-overcome,  or  that  they  sobbed  together  for  a  few  minutes  like 
children. 

"  This  won't  do,  my  Gerry,"  said  Fortescue  at  length.  "You 
must  take  a  little  rest.  I  have  arranged  that  the  nurse  shall  do 
all  that  is  required  now,  and  she  shall  summon  you  at  mid- 
night.     Dr. will  be   back  before  long,  I'm  quite  sure,"  he 

added,  in  answer  to  his  friend's  expostulation.  "  In  fact,  you  see 
Mrs.  Arlington  had  better  be  left  quite  quiet  now,  unless  she 
asks  for  you,  and  then  they  will  let  you  know  instantly.  That 
would  be  the  best  sign  that  could  happen,  and  give  her  the  best 
chance  of  recovery.  Good-bye,  dear  old  Gerry.  I  shall  be  back 
in  about  a  couple  of  hours." 

"God  bless  you,  Harry! — but  you  must  have  rest  yourself." 

il  Yes,  yes — by-and-by.  Good-night,  and  God  be  with  you 
and  yours  ! "  answered  Harry,  as  he  softly  closed  the  door. 

According  to  his  instructions,  Gerald  Arlington  laid  himself 
down  on  the  sofa  and  was  soon  in  a  heavy  doze,  worn  out  with 
anxiety,  watching,  and  grief.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  slept  more 
than  an  hour,  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  sharp  terrible  cry  of 
pain  that  proceeded  from  his  wife's  room,  such  as  he  had  been 
awoke  by  from  his  brief  slumber  at  the  previous  dawn.  Spring- 
ing up,  he  hurried  to  the  bedroom,  saw  the  nurse  throw  up  her 
hands  and  exclaim,  "  Oh  sir,  the  poor  lad)' — gone — gone  !  "  Then 
with  mute  horror,  transfixed  to  the  spot — for  he  seemed  utterly 
paralysed  by  his  misery — he  saw  her  trying  in  vain  to  force  some 
wine  through  her  white  lips  into  the  shut  mouth,  just  as  he  had 
seen   Harry  doing  half  an  hour  before.     After  that  he  was  only 

conscious  of  rushing  to  the  bell,  sending  hurriedly  for  Dr. , 

chafing  his  wife's  cold  hands  and  feet,  and  at  length  of  sitting  on 
the  bedside,  gazing  in  dumb  stupefaction  on  the  calm,  pale,  lovely 
face — beautiful,  exquisitely  beautiful  even  in  death.  Some  one 
tried  to  move  him  gently  away.  But  he  could  not  take  his  gaze 
from  the  features  he  had  so  long  and  passionately  loved.  At 
last  he  found  himself  once  more  in  the  room  where  he  had  been 
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lying  on  the  sofa.  The  shutters  had  not  been  shut — his  candle 
flickered  and  went  out.  All  was  silent — he  rose  from  the  sofa, 
went  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  into  the  night — looked  out 
and  saw  the  solemn,  far-off  stars.  "  Is  it  true,  then  ?  "  thought  he ; 
"and  is  she  indeed  gone  to  dwell  in  some  of  those  heavenly 
mansions  ?  Shall  I  never- — never — see  her  sweet  smile  again  on 
earth  ?  Has  she  left  me — alone — for  ever  ?  Is  it  true  ?  Can  it 
be  a  dream  ?  No — the  misery  is  real  !  This  is  no  dream.  Oh, 
Leila,  Leila  !  my  own  true  wife — come  back  to  me,  come  back! 
Forgive  me  if  I  wronged  you.  I  know  now  I  did  wrong  you — 
and  her  too  who  lies  there  in  misery  and  sin  worse  than  death. 
Yet  bitterly  you  have  wronged  me.  Oh,  Leila,  my  own — my  own 
first,  only  love !  Oh,  why  could  you  not  trust  me,  my  own 
beloved  ?  What  was  our  long,  long  tried  trust  and  love  worth,  if 
it  could  not  make  us  have  faith  in  one  another  strong  enough 
to Yet,  oh  my  God,  my  God  !  how  long  have  I  been  in  learn- 
ing to  trust  Thee  !  and  perhaps  Thou  hast  sent  me  this  most 
terrible  sorrow  because  I  did  not  trust  Thee — because  Thou  sawest 
that  I  never  could  learn  full  trust  in  Thee  save  in  the  midst  of 
such  darkness  as  this.  God  has  taken  her  to  a  home  of  light 
and  peace,  of  which  she  is  worthy,  till  I  am  worthy  of  her — if 
ever — and  has  left  me  desolate.  But,  Father,  I  trust  Thee 
fiow.  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done.  Father  in  Heaven — in  the 
depths  of  this  agony,  I  pray  Thy  will  be  done  !  " 

A  tap  came  at  the  door.  "  Come  in,"  answered  Gerald  wearily. 
Suddenly  he  was  conscious  it  was  the  nurse  with  a  light,  that  he 
was  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  that  he  had  awaked  from  sleep.  He 
started  up.  Could  it  be  ?  Yes,  yes,  Oh  God  !  what  rapture  ! 
and  infinite  thanks!  It  was  a  dream, — only  a  fearful  dream; 
and  as  the  terrible  vision  rolled  away,  he  saw  with  ecstacy 
which  none  can  conceive  but  those  who  have  passed  through  a 
similar  moment,  that  the  nurse's  face  was  beaming  down  on  him 
with  honest  gladness,  and  he  heard  her  say, — 

"You  can  come,  in,  sir,  please.  Missus  has  come  round  so 
nicely,  and  she's  so  much  better ;  and  she  wants  to  see  you,  sir  ; 
and  I'm  a-beating  up  a  hegg  for  her." 

A  very  few  steps  brought  Arlington  to  his  wife's  side,  his  face 
to  hers  ;  and  dropping  on  one  knee  beside  her,  with  one  arm 
embracing  that  dear  form,  he  whispered, — 

"  God  has  spared  you  to  me,  darling.  You  will  not  leave  your 
own  true  love  now  ?  "  And  the  light  of  an  unutterable  gladness 
was  in  her  eyes  as  she  whispered  in  return, — 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  beloved.     I  never  was, — least  of  all 
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now;  but  our  Father  has  let  me  live  that  I  may  become  so.  Will 
you  forgive  me  ?  " 

Then  he  showed  her  the  little  wedding-ring;  and  as  a  faint 
blush  stole  over  her  pallid  features,  he  stooped  down,  and  kissed 
her,  and  placed  it  once  more  on  her  finger.  ':  It  shall  never  leave 
me,  husband,  again;  and  I'll  never  be  proud  and  passionate  any 
more,  dearest,"'  she  whispered.  "  Let  it  be  buried  with  me.  But 
I  have  been  punished,  darling  :  all  my  mother's  hopes  are  gone ; " 
and  she  turned  away  her  face,  and  began  to  weep  silently. 

Then  the  nurse  made  Gerald  come  away,  but  only  to  meet 
Harry  on  the  landing,  who  passed  into  the  bedroom,  and  soon 
came  back  to  him,  his  countenance  beaming  with  delight. 

"  Gerry,  boy — Gerry — thank  God,  I  think  she  is  out  of  danger. 
We  have  only  just  now  to  give  her  rest  and  food  alternately,  and 
in  a  week  she'll  be  so  bonny  again,  you'll  fancy  there's  been 
nothing  the  matter." 

"  Harry,  will  you  pray  with  me,  old  fellow  ?  I've  had  a  fright- 
ful dream  ;  but  I'm  not  dreaming  now,  am  I  ?  No,  I  have  seen 
her  as  she  is.  Will  you  thank  God  for  me  ?  Oh  Harry,  Harry, 
I  am  so " 

"Jolly!"  suggested  Harry  condescendingly,  and  with  his  old 
fun,  though  his  eyes  were  rather  moist.  Then  they  went  and 
knelt  together  silently,  and  prayed. 

And  at  the  end  of  a  week,  Leila  was  sitting  up  and  looking  very 
charming;  and  Gerald  was  quite  satisfied,  long  before  that,  that 
he  was  wide  awake  and  often  intensely  happy,  save  when  sorrow 
for  his  dead  brother  came  darkening  over  his  soul,  or  anxiety  for 
that  brother's  victim,  who  had  been  removed  to  the  Refuge,  but 
was  hovering  between  life  and  death.  Harry  had  told  her  all  the 
facts,  and  Gerald  had  gone  to  pray  with  her;  and  her  dying 
hours  were  happier  than  life  had  been  for  many  a  day.  Gradually 
she  passed  away ;  but  a  wonderfully  peaceful  light  settled  down 
on  her  wasted  features  during  those  last  few  days ;  and  when 
Miss  Fortescue  came  and  folded  her  poor  little  stray  lamb  to  her 
bosom,  Jessy  murmured,  while  her  tears  flowed  fast,  "Oh,  Miss 
Ellen,  this  is  so  like  heaven!  You  seem  to  come  to  me  like — 
like — may  I  say  it  ?  I  mean  it  is  as  if  my  heavenly  Father  were 
coming  to  me  in  you,  and  saying,  '  This  is  my  forgiving  Love.' 
Oh,  Miss  Fortescue  !  if  you  can  still  love  me  so  and  forgive  me, 
do  you  not  think  He  will  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  yes,"  whispered  Miss  Fortescue,  while  her 
own  tears  fell  fast.  "  He  loves  you,  oh,  infinitely  more  than  I 
can,  and  yet  I  would  give  my  life  for  you  ; — but  He  did  give  what 
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was  dearer  to  Him  than  life  :  He  gave  His  own  Son,  and  that 
Son  has  brought  you  back  from  the  wilderness,  and  will  carry 
you  in  His  bosom  to  His  Father's  home,  where  there  shall  be  no 
more  sin,  nor  sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor  any  more  pain,  my  darling; 
and  there  we  shall  be  cleansed  from  every  stain,  and  you  shall 
know  the  love  which  passeth  knowledge."  Her  tears  would  not 
let  her  say  more. 

Jessy's  last  words,  as  she  lay  in  Miss  Fortescue's  arms,  who 
was  tenderly  stroking  back  her  hair  and  not  thinking  the  end 
was  so  near,  were,  "Miss  Ellen,  I  see  mother!  and  she  has  for- 
given me,  and  looks — oh,  so  happy  and  beautiful !  And  Miss 
Ellen,  good-bye;  God  bless  you,  dear,  dear  Miss  Ellen, — Jesus 
is  taking  me  home." 

In  a  few  days  they  carried  all  that  remained  of  her  on  earth 
to  the  little  peaceful  village  churchyard  where  her  mother  was 
buried. 

James  Reedham  was  asked  by  his  mistress  to  accompany  her 
and  Miss  Tylney  to  the  funeral ;  and  he  and  Gerard  Arlington, 
side  by  side,  helped  to  bear  the  pall.  Together  they  arranged  for 
the  erection  of  a  simple  gravestone. 

The  man  who  had  gone  to  answer  for  all  the  terrible  wrongs 
he  had  committed  in  life,  and  who  yet  passed  out  of  it  so  nobly, 
was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Hartland,  a  few  days  before  ; 
and  Gerald  left  the  mourning-coach  on  its  return  to  London,  to 
pass  some  hours  of  sad,  and  we  may  suppose  profitable  musing, 
in  the  grounds  of  his  old  home,  to  which  access  was  always 
willingly  granted  him  by  its  present  proprietor. 

Sad  indeed,  at  first,  his  musings  there  well  might  be,  as  he 
recalled  the  memories  of  early,  happy  days,  and  thought  of  his 
young  brother  bounding  to  the  gate  to  meet  him — thought  of  all 
the  loved  ones  who  then  made  his  home  so  happy.  More 
mournful  thoughts  of  his  own  headstrong,  self-willed  courses, 
as  he  could  not  but  feel  then  remorsefully  impelled  to  call  them, 
came  thronging  up;  and  yet,  as  he  said  to  his  aunt  afterwards,  he 
also  felt  how  wonderfully  and  lovingly  God  had  been  leading 
him  on,  through  all  his  own  wild  dreams  and  doings — on  and  on, 
patiently,  tenderly,  on  to  Christian  faith  and  peace  and  joy.  So 
with  profound  thankfulness  he  uncovered  his  head  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  boyish  gladness,  and  bowed  in  silent  worship,  like 
the  patriarch,  "  on  the  top  of  his  staff,"  thanking  Him  who 
"leadeth  us  by  a  way  we  know  not,"  and  who  giveth  us 
freedom  and  peace. 

But  sadder  far  was  the  memory,  as  it  kept  returning  on  him, 
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of  the  early  innocent  days  of  that  brother  whose  remains  he  had 
just  been  committing  to  the  earth.  These  recollections  came  over 
him  with  exquisite  pain  and  remorse.  And  he  prayed  very  fer- 
vently for  forgiveness  of  what  we  have  seen  he  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
heaviest  sins  of  his  own  life — his  neglect  to  devote  himself  more 
faithfully  to  that  ill-fated  brother's  early  training.  But  with  this 
prayer  was  joined  one  not  less  fervent,  that  the  guilty  man  and 
his  poor  victim,  and  he  himself,  might  yet  one  day,  with  souls 
purified  "though  as  by  fire,"  meet  in  a  holier  and  happier  world. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


The  months  had  sped  on  rapidly  since  the  events  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter.  Autumn  and  winter  had  come  and  gone  amid  the 
strenuous  discharge  of  duties  cheerfully  performed.  Once  more 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  that  other  sweet  earthly  Paradise,  which 
had  ever  been  a  sunny  spot  in  so  many  darkly-chequered  lives, 
were  trodden  by  a  group  of  persons  closely  knit  by  very  dear  and 
tender  ties.  Harry  had  been  working  on  gladly  in  his  profession, 
even  if  he  often  sat  sadly  enough  of  an  evening  by  his  solitary 
fireside.  Gerald  and  Leila  would  have  been  once  more  too  happy 
for  an  earthly  lot,  but  for  the  sorrows  and  sins  around  them,— 
which,  however,  it  was  their  delightful  privilege  to  be  continually, 
in  some  small  measure,  steadily  diminishing.  Many  difficulties 
also,  and  sometimes  grievous  disappointments,  kept  their  minds 
in  a  sufficiently  wholesome  state  of  tension,  and  when  either 
mind  or  body  needed  relaxation  and  country  air,  there  was 
always  the  warmest  welcome  for  them  both  at  Neville  Court. 

"  But  we  are  so  very,  very  happy,  dearest  Nelly,  in  our  own 
little  home,"  said  Leila,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  visits  ; 
"  and  Gerry  says  it  is  such  complete  holiday  to  him  whenever  he 
comes  home  and  throws  himself  down  into  his  arm-chair  by  my 
work-table  ;  and  he  has  got  leave  for  his  Mission  people  to  pray 
at  cricket-in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  they  play  matches  with  other 
clubs;  and  Gerald  plays,  as  you  are  aware,  rather  briskly  1  Oh,  it 
is  such  fun  to  see  them!  Of  course  you'll  come  to-morrow  to  the 
great  match  on  the  Holm  wood.  You  know,  I  hadn't  an  idea  he 
was  such  a  cricketer.  I'm  afraid  he'll  get  vain ;  he  gets  no  end 
of  KvSos — isn't  that  the  word  ?  But  the  long  and  the  short  of  it 
is  Nell}',  we  are  so  happy  in  London,  that  I  don't  think  we  ought 
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to  come  down  here  and  monopolise  your  rooms  and  time  and 
delicate  attentions.     There  are  others  more  in  need  of  them."' 

Miss  Fortescue  and  the  equally  dear  aunt,  MissTylney,  on  any 
such  remarks  being  insinuated,  indignantly  demanded  if  only  the 
poor  sinners  in  Drury  Lane  were  deserving  of  compassion  and 
domestic  missions — insisting  that  it  would  be  very  hard  if  they 
should  be  obliged  to  give  themselves  up  to  dissipation  and  gin 
in  order  to  secure  some  little  attention  and  visiting  from  the 
respected  missionary  and  his  wife. 

"  But,  Lilybell,"  continued  Miss  Fortescue,  "to  put  your  con- 
science quite  at  ease,  I  have  formed  a  plot  with  Aunt  Carry  to 
have  all  your  Mission  folk  down  here  shortly,  on  two  different 
days,  for  a  rural  <  outing,'  if  you  think  they  would  like  to  come; 
and  then  you  and  your  husband  must  be  here,  of  course,  to  take 
care  of  them." 

Leila  gave  a  little  cry  of  delight,  and  looked  a  great  deal  more 
in  the  way  of  gratitude  than  she  found  it  convenient  to  express. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  this  final  chapter  commences,  both 
Arlington  and  his  wife  had  a  very  good  excuse  for  deserting 
Queen  Square,  and  haunting  the  blissful  bowers  of  Neville 
Court.  About  a  month  before,  Mrs.  Gerald  Arlington  had  figured 
in  the  Times  as  .the  mother  of  a  son,  and  the  darkened  room 
where  she  lay  for  three  weeks  with  her  priceless  little  treasure 
was  the  scene  of  such  gladness  as  only  parents  bending  over 
their  first-born  can  care  about  or  comprehend.  But  the  mother 
was  still  very  delicate,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  move,  the 
doctors  strongly  recommended  her  to  migrate  from  the  sultry  air 
of  London  to  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  Vale  of  Dorking.  Of 
course  Gerry  must  have  a  little  holiday  too,  and  equally  of  course, 
Harry  must  come  down   and   enjoy  it  with  him.     Young  Lord 

Edward    D likewise  found,    curiously   enough,  that  a  little 

country  air  would  just  then  be  highly  refreshing,  and  gladly 
accepted  Miss  Fortescue's  invitation ;  for,  as  he  observed  to 
Harry,  coming  down,  "  Fact  is,  you  and  your  dear  old  philanthro- 
pist have  made  a  new  man  of  me  between  you,  and  I  think  that 
Neville  Court,  and  the  whole  lot  of  you,  make  just  the  jolliest 
place  I  know  for  a  fellow  who  can  appreciate  the  honour.  No 
one  else  deserves  to  go." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  one  of  the  happiest  groups  in  England 
was  gathered  one  summer  evening  in  that  beautiful  rose  and 
honeysuckle  bower,  the  "  L' Allegro  "  arbour,  so  well  known  to  the 
reader;  and  a  lovelier  sight  than  Leila  caressing  her  baby,  and 
the  adoring  female  friends  (among  whom  was  the  handsome  lady- 
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superintendent,  Miss  Heron),  looking  at  and  worshipping  the 
infant-philanthropist,  of  course  had  never  before  been  seen. 
Miss  Fortescue  had  directed  the  tea-things,  with  suitable  garniture 
of  strawberries  and  cream,  syllabubs,  etc.,  to  be  placed  on  the 
lawn  near  the  arbour,  and  while  they  were  seated  at  the  table, 
from  a  distant  shrubbery  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  the  sweet 
voices  of  children  in  a  beautiful  part-song  rose  softly  on  the  still 
evenin0"  air.  "  Nelly  has  placed  her  dear  little  Sunday-school 
choir  in  ambush,  I  declare,"  whispered  Leila  to  her  husband. 
This  certainly  added  an  exquisite  charm  to  the  beauty  and  peace 
of  that  delightful  gathering.  Harry  drily  remarked  that  it  was 
rather  surprising  the  young  monkeys  were  able  to  sing  at  all 
that  evening,  for  they  had  been  grazing  in  the  strawberry 
beds  all  the  afternoon,  "  By-the-bye,  do  you  ever  see  Ned  Grant 
now  ?  "  inquired  Harry  of  his  friend,  "  and  those  sensible,  pretty 
sisters  of  his  ?  " 

"Yes — once  and  away.  Younger  sister's  married.  Anne 
Grant  celibate — too  good  for  the  men.  '  Ned  the  Knowing'  has 
become  a  surprisingly  important  man  in  the  shipping  business — 
■owns  a  dozen  clippers,  patronises  all  sea-captains — fetes  them  in 
Russell  Square,  where  he  now  abides,  and  at  Greenwich  ;  is  a 
Director  of  the  M — —  Fire  and  Life ;  has  rather  dropped  the 
police,  but  knows  fifteen  live  members  of  Parliament  (as  he  con- 
fidentially informed  me),  and  will  doubtless  end  by  becoming  one 
himself,  when  he  hopes  to  crown  his  life  by  having  a  nobleman 
to  dinner." 

"Has  he  large  veneration,  then,  Gerry?"  inquired  Lord 
Edward.  "  Because,  from  your  account  of  him,  I  might  probably 
bleed  him  successfully  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mission." 

The  suggestion  was  received  with  acclamation. 

"  But  I  want  to  hear  what  has  become  of  the  poor  fellow 
(Reedham,  I  think  you  called  him),"  continued  Lord  Edward 
aside  to  Miss  Fortescue,  "who  was  attached  to — you  know 
whom  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  thankful  to  say  he  has  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to 
o-et  married  to  a  very  nice  girl  down  here,  (of  course,  she's  no 
beauty)  who'll  make  him  an  excellent  wife.  He  was  wonderfully 
constant  to  the  memory  of  his  early  love,  and  fretted  a  good  deal 
when  he  first  heard  of  the  poor  girl's  fate.  But  when  he  under- 
stood what  life  she  had  been  leading  for  some  time  before  her 
death,  he  seemed  to  put  her  entirely  out  of  his  thoughts,  as  a 
matter  about  which  he  needn't  trouble  himself  any  more." 

"  One  can't  wonder  very  much  at  that,"  responded  his  hearer. 
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"And  what  about  old  Pierce?"  they  next  heard  Gerald  en- 
quiring.    "  Do  you  ever  see  him  now?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Fortescue.  "  Meet  him  at  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical.  He's  married,  and  is  really  a  very  good  fellow ; — 
has  got  a  decent  practice,  and  a  small  brougham.  Looks,  how- 
ever, I  must  admit,  rather  henpecked." 

"  Strange  !  It's  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  chicken-hearted,"  re- 
marked Gerald,  who  thereupon  would  have  been  immediately 
and  indignantly  extinguished,  had  not  Harry  mildly  remarked, — 

"  No  ;  we  must  encourage  our  young  friend's  even  feeblest 
attempts  at  fun.  There  is  hope  for  him  now.  Years  ago  I 
warned  him  of  the  consequences  of  losing  all  his  early  wit  and 
humour.  Slowly,  painfully,  he  is  returning  to  mirth  and  laughter. 
Encourage  him." 

"  Your  patronage  is  misplaced.  Ask  Lily  if  I  can't  laugh  like 
any  other  noodle." 

"  But  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides  didn't  laugh,  you  know, 
Gerry.     Don't  you  remember?" 

"Ah!  well,  you  see  I've  learnt  something  since  then.  He 
who  made  tears  made  laughter  also.  Cromwell  had  fallen  on 
evil  times,  and  Calvinism  was  wanted,  no  doubt,  in  those 
days." 

Then  Harry, — "  Permit  me,  Lord  Edward,  reminded  as  I  am  by 
that  wretched  punster,  to  let  you  loose  on  an  estimable,  but 
slightly  acrid-facetious  friend  of  mine — Bob  the  '  Growling  One.' 
Oh,  wouldn't  it  be  delightful,  ladies,  to  see  Lord  Edward  worrying 
Snarly- Yow  with  excessive  politeness?  Poor  Bob's  temper  dete- 
riorates  " 

"  Impossible  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arlington. 

"  It  does.  Haven't  you  noticed  that  the  articles  in  the 
'Weekly  Snarler'  are  more  peppery  than  ever?  Fact  is,  poor 
boy,  he  made  another  attempt  a  few  months  ago  to  get  a  govern- 
ment appointment  of  some  sort,  and  official  prudence  was  too 
great.  He  writes  once  more  against  the  Administration  in  the 
temper  of  a  '  Rejected  One ' !  " 

"  Nevertheless,"  interposed  Gerald,  "  I  plead  for  Bob.  He  is 
eminently  useful " 

"  Like  the  scavenger-vulture — in  preying  on  carrion,"  said 
Lord  Edward. 

"  Yes,  that's  it." 

"  Harry!"  exclaimed  his  sister,  "  I  shall  invite  the  '  Rejected 
One  '  down  here  instantly,  if  you  are  so  severe  upon  him." 

"  And  melt   him  into   mercy  with    kindness   and    strawberry 

T    T 
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cream.  Ah  !  if  Gerry,  now,"  continued  Fortescue  meditatively, 
"  had  only  got  a  book  to  be  reviewed,  then  it  might  be  worth 
while.     But  he  has  got  a  play  still  to  be  acted." 

"Selfish  one!"  exclaimed  Miss  Fortescue.  "Are  there  not 
authors  enough,  apart  from  Mr.  Arlington,  suffering  tortures  under 
your  Robert's  scalping-knife  every  week  ?  Bring  him  down 
instantly,  I  command  you,  while  the  strawberries  last,  and  while 
Lord  Edward's  here,  and  thus  save  at  least  one  poor  wretch, 
going  to  be  reviewed,  from  destruction." 

"  Oh,  do,  good  Doctor  !  I  should  so  like  to  cosset  and  sweeten 
him,"  cried  Lilybell,  while  Lord  Edward  plaintively  chimed  in, — 

"  Do  !  do  !  do  !  " 

"What  glorious  fun  !  "  continued  that  excellent  young  noble- 
man— "  only  think  of  it.  Snarley-Yow  in  the  midst  of  beauty 
and  kindness,  peace,  music,  ladies,  and " 

("  And  lords,"  murmured  Harry.) 

"And  genial  chaff,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  and  amiable  yet 
brilliant  wit,  and  every  bit  of  malice  and  savagery  charmed 
out  of  him  by  our  overwhelming  amiability. 

'And  I  said,  "If  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
The  heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here,"  '— 

which,  by-the-bye,  I  learnt  from  a  poetical  nursemaid." 

"Meaning  love  'In  a  cottage  near  a  wood,'"  remarked  the 
reprobate  missionary,  "  which  always  signifies  •  a'  would  if  a' 
could,  but  poverty  hinders,  and  so  a'  couldn't.'" 

"Shameful  nonsense  !  "  cried  Harry. 

"  Yes,  it  certainly  is,"  observed  Lilybell  pensively.  "  But  he 
has  never  recpvered  keeping  company  with  you,  and  besides,  it 
shows  he's  in  rude  health.  Well,  do  bring  'the  Growler'  down, 
most  excellent  Doctor." 

"  Oh,  it  would  be  jolly  !  "  exclaimed  Gerald. 

"  And  perhaps  Miss  Heron,"  added  Aunt  Carry  slyly,  "remem- 
bering the  attention  he  paid  her  at  the  Langhornes  last  week, 
would  especially  consider  his  doleful  state,  and,  devoting  herself 
to  his  recovery,  would  charm  him  into  mirth  and  mercy." 

But  Miss  Clara  Heron  unexpectedly  blushed,  and  vehemently 
asserted  more  than  was  necessary, — that  she  should  greatly  like 
the  emp'oyment.  Harry  jumped  up  and  declared  he  would  rush 
off  to  the  house  and  write  the  invitation  to  Snarley-Yow  at  once. 
Whereupon  the  little  party  broke  up  and  strolled  about  in  pairs. 

Perhaps  no  one  in  the  circle  had  enjoyed  the  tranquil  sweet- 
ness of  the  hour  more  than  Miss  Heron.     Such  seasons  come 
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with  special  healing  and  delight  to  any  one  who  has  been  devoting 
him  or  herself  with  unremitting  energy  to  good  works,  as  she  had 
long  been  doing,  and  of  late  to  the  care  of  the  «'  Refuge  "  estab- 
lished by  Ellen.  Leila  could  not  refrain  from  an  impassioned 
outburst  privately  to  her  husband  when  they  found  themselves 
alone  after  the  tea-drinking,  respecting  the  singularly  interesting 
expression  of  Miss  Heron's  face. 

"  Really,"  replied  her  husband,  "  I  scarcely  ventured  to  inform 
you  before  of  my  admiration  for  that  young  woman  ;  but  since 
you  encourage  me,  I  may  say  what  a  fine — in  fact,  noble-looking 
creature  she  is." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  responded  Leila;  "noble,  and  sometimes 
positively  lovely  ;  and  her  character's  as  fine  as  her  face.  Poor 
thing ! — she  has  had  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  gone  through  it  all  so 
beautifully.  Oh,  I  do  hope  there  are  many  happy  days  yet  in 
store  for  her!" 

•'She  is  still  young,"  replied   Gerald,  "to  judge  by  her  looks." 

"Oh  yes,"  answered  Leila,  "  hardly  thirty,  I  believe.  I  know 
what  you  are  thinking  of,  Gerry, — and  allow  me  to  inform  you 
that  we  think  the  same." 

"  We  always  do,  young  lady." 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  That  would  be  too  slow." 

"  The  main  point,  however,  my  too-fascinating  quiz,  is  whether 
this  estimable  lady  and  our  glorious  doctor  think,  or  rather  feel, 
the  same  as  we  do." 

"  Of  course  they  do.  See  how  wonderfully  they  pull  together, 
— what  keen,  appreciative  sympathy  he  always  gets  from  her, — 
how  his  eye  sheds  forth  a  brilliant  lustre  when  he  meets  her, — 
how  knowingly  they  look  at  one  another,  and  how  absorbed  they 
are  in  each  other's  conversation  !     Clear  case." 

"You're  a  wicked  little  match-maker,"  exclaimed  Gerald,  cut- 
ting   her  short   with  a Well,   at  all  events,  the  delicate 

little  head  was  thrown  up  with  a  bewitching  toss,  and  a  con- 
temptuous retort  issued  from  the  saucy  lips  that  were  so 
inviting, — 

"  Match-maker,  in  sooth  !  Well,  the  peony  was  rather  cool, 
certainly,  in  denouncing  the  redness  of  the  rose,  sir.  But  jwt'll 
always  defend  your  mother,  won't  you,  darling  ?  "  continued  the 
indignant  mamma,  hugging  the  placidly  smiling  young  Hercules 
in  her  arms, — "  though,  by-the-bye,  you  ought  to  be  in  bed.  So 
here  you  go." 

The  party,  as  we  said,  had  broken  up  into  groups'  strolling 
over  the  soft  turf,  in  and  out  among  the  flower-beds  and  shrub- 
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beries.  The  stars  were  out ;  the  last  song  of  the  children  and  of 
the  blackbirds  had  died  away.  The  lights  twinkling  in  the  draw- 
ing-room in  the  distance,  and  the  tones  of  Miss  Fortescue's  piano 
floating  on  the  quiet  air,  indicated  that  the  rest  of  the  party  had 
retired  to  the  house.  Harry  and  Gerald  still  lingered  in  the 
"L'Allegro"  arbour. 

"  Harry,"  said  Gerald  at  length,  as  he  played  with  a  pendant 
spray  of  honeysuckle  ;  "■  I  say,  this  is  rather  pleasant.  It's  well 
for  people  sometimes  to  be  very  happy — it  does  help  us  to  believe 
in  and  realize,  you  understand,  the  love  God  has  for  us.  Such 
an  evening  as  we  are  spending  seems  to  me  such  a  proof  and 
foretaste  of  His  infinite  love." 

"  Good,  very  good  ;  and  if  you'll  allow  me  to  remark  (though 
it's  more  in  your  line  than  mine)  that  observation  indicates  your 
growth  in  grace.  Formerly,  when  you  were  very  happy,  you 
only  talked,  I  think,  about  it's  being  a  foretaste  of  heaven,  and 

seemed  to  think  a  deal  more  about  the  happiness  than "    He 

paused. 

"  Than  about  the  love  of  Him  who  gave  it  ?"  said  Gerald. 

"Just  so.  But  now,  I  fancy,  from  all  I  have  lately  seen  of 
you,  that  such  an  evening  as  this  is  very  delightful  to  our  Gerry's 
susceptible  soul ;  he  feels  that  divine  love  even  more  in  the  joy 
of  such  self-sacrifice  as  he  manifested  in  taking  care  of  Feather- 
stone  than  in  joy  like  this.     I  wish  /  were  up  to  that." 

"Harry,  I  believe  you  arc, — far  more  than  I.  It  is  only  just 
now  and  then  I  can  get  up  to  that  state.  In  those  highest 
moments  of  one's  better  self  we  feel  like  it ;  but  in  general — oh 
dear  !  well,  I  am — very — fond — of — happiness." 

A  cheery,  scornful  laugh  from  Harry  proclaimed  his  desire 
to  be  independent  of  that  commodity.  Yet  his  secret  con- 
science reminded  him  how  he  had  felt  when  Leila  had  refused 
him.  Then  there  was  a  long  silence — the  time  being  employed 
by  each,  as  far  as  externals  go,  in  sniffing  up  the  fragrant  scent 
of  flowers  (which  Harry  was  not  spoiling  with  a  cigar). 

"  But,  brother  Hal, — would — would  that  you  too " 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  Harry,  condescendingly;  "push  on, — 
I'm  not  proud — nor  violent." 

"  Well  then,  I  say,  Harry,  you  know  what  I  mean,  and  what 
I  told  you  once  on  Box-hill.  I  can't  bear  being  so  happy,  and 
your  sitting  there  with  double  my  virtues,  and  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  my  riches." 

"Tut, — listen,  my  brave  Gerry.  I'm  happy  in  your  happiness. 
Quite  sufficiently  so.     Besides,  you've  no  conception  how  I  love 
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my  medical  work.  It  is  so  intensely  interesting  first  to  study 
and  trace  all  the  secret  ins  and  outs  of  sanity  and  insanity,  health 
and  disease;  then  to  put  in  practice  and  watch  the  results  of 

one's  study.     Bless  your  heart  !  what  do  I  want  with wife 

and  brats !  There  !  don't  be  fierce.  Let's  change  the  subject. 
Nelly  tells  me  you  have  had  a  delightful  letter  from  Alfred, 
written  from  the  Bernese  Oberland." 

"  Yes,  it  is  written  in  excellent  spirits  for  him;  better,  in  fact, 
than  ever  since  his  recovery.  He's  sketching  away,  every  now 
and  then,  with  something  of  his  old  gusto." 

"The  old  lady  and  gentleman  have  actually  climbed  up  there 
with  him,  have  not  they?" 

"  Yes,  he's  not  fit  to  travel  alone  anywhere  yet." 

"  Remarkably  plucky  of  them — particularly  so  early  in  the  year. 
Now  let's  hear  the  letter."  It  was  a  sorrowful  one,  in  some  respects, 
from  the  evident  weakness  of  body  and  mind  it  manifested,  and  the 
occasional  depression  of  spirits  visible.  But  there  was  far  more 
in  it  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  the  writer;  and  as 
Gerald  finished  reading,  Harry  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said, 
"  Yes,  you  did  a  brave  and  blessed  work  there,  my  Gerry." 

"But,  Harry,  old  fellow,"  at  length  continued  Gerald,  "going 
back  to  what  we  were  talking  of  before,  I  mean  what  I  say, — and 
I  must  have  it  out  with  you ;   and  it's  not  heaven,  and  won't  be 

while  you Well,  again  I  affirm  I  cannot  bear  to  be  in  such  a 

blessed  harbour  of  peace  and  happiness  myself,  while  you " 

"  You  shouldn't  pronounce  it  in  that  cockney  fashion,  though," 
interrupted  Harry. 

"  Well,  arbour  then,  you  scamp.  Now  be  quiet,  and  listen  :  I 
can't  bear,  I  say,  being  so  jolly  myself,  and  having  such  a  blessed 
little  wife,  and  yet  for  you  to  be  homeless,  wifeless,  and  restless, 
as  I  know  you  are,  and  must  be." 

"Gerry,"  said  Fortescue,  his  whole  look  and  manner  changing 
from  rather  forced  cheeriness  to  one  of  deep  and  almost  gloomy 
earnestness,  "  now  answer  me  truly.  Do  you  think  that  a  fellow 
who  has  done  what  I  have  has  any  right  to  marry  ?  Would  a 
woman  who  had  so  sinned  have  that  right  ? " 

"  Harry,  I  will  answer  you  as  truly  and  solemnly  as  you  have 
asked  me.  For  I  have  often  and  often  asked  myself  that  rather 
serious  question.  But  I  can  only  tell  you  the  answer  which  I 
believe  God  gives  us.  I  think  that  you,  fully,  deeply,  and  for 
years  repenting  of  your  sin,  have  a  right — i.e.  are  justified  in 
marrying, — that  a  woman  so  circumstanced  would  be.  I  was 
reading,  some  time  since,  a  splendid  sermon,  called,  'Every[man's 
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life  a  Plan  of  God,'  in  a  volume  entitled  the  '  New  Life,'  by  a  Dr. 
Bushnell,  of  America;  and  in  this  he  argues  that  God,  at  first, 
lays  out  the  best  of  all  possible  plans  for  the  life  of  each  one  of 
us.  If  we  conform  ourselves  on  the  whole  to  His  will,  and  follow 
with  tolerable  faithfulness  His  teachings,  then  we  work  out  this 
beautiful  life-plan  throughout.  But  if  we  resist  Him,  and  go  on 
our  own  way,  so  that  we  cannot  any  longer  live  out  that  plan, 
then  He  proposes  the  next  best  for  us,  and  offers  us  that.  Happy 
for  us  if  we  will  accept  it !  If  not,  then  we  sink  lower  still ;  but 
still  He  offers  us  yet  another  chance,  and  well  for  us  if  we  even 
then  make  the  best  of  that !  And  so  on,  while  life  lasts.  Now, 
Harry,  you  don't  think  me  a  prig,  or  you  wouldn't  ask  me  the 
question  you  did.  But  I  should  be  a  horrid  one  if  I  let  you 
fancy  me  a  better  fellow  than  you.  I  know  you  are  infinitely 
above  me  in  many  things,"  and  his  voice  trembled  a  little,  "but 
in  that  particular  matter, — well  ! — God  help  you — it  is  true  you 
have  lost  the  first,  best,  most  blessed  of  the  'life-plans'  He  offers 
His  children.  But  I  do  not,  cannot  believe  that  therefore  there 
is  not  another  provided  for  you — that  you  may  not  offer  that 
loving,  noble,  purified  heart  of  yours,  dear  old  Hal,  to  some  pure 
and  noble-minded,  loving  woman,  if  you  can  meet  with  one  worthy 
of  it  and  grateful  for  it.  Oh  !  my  brave  old  Doctor,  there  must 
be  such  an  one  somewhere,  waiting  for  you — waiting, — not  a 
young,  untried  girl,  perhaps,  in  the  first  flush  of  her  merry 
youth,  but  one  who  has  known  sorrow,  and  looked  on  suffering 
and  sin,  and  who  could  work  with  you,  and  love  and  honour  you 
for  all  you  are — and  knowing  all  you  have  been,  all  you  have 
done  and  suffered,  and  how  grandly  you  have  triumphed,  in 
God's  might,  over  such  terrible  enemies  as  women  in  our  rank 
of  life  seldom,  if  ever,  are  called  on  to  face.  Harry,  is  there  not 
such  an  one  ?  Can  you  not  persuade  her  to  love  you  as  you 
deserve  ?  If  there  is,  never  doubt  but  that  God's  blessing  will 
be  on  your  love." 

"Thanks,  thanks,  Gerry, — God  bless  you!"  was  all  that  For- 
tescue  could  for  some  time  answer;  but  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  at  length  continued  hesitatingly — "  But,  Gerry,  lad, 
look  here  :  it  seems  to  me  as  if,  according  to  your  view,  and 
which  I  believe  in  my  heart  is  the  true  one,  I  ought  to  regard 
myself  as — already — married — married  to  any  one  of  those  poor 
wretches  with  whom  I  sinned." 

"No,  Harry;  emphatically  no.  I  am  sure  a  girl  has  such  a 
claim  upon  the  man  who  ruins  her.  He  is  her  husband  in  the 
sight  of  God,  if  not  of  man.     But  she  has  not  that  claim  on  one  . 
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who  meets  her  after  she  has  let  herself  fall  down  into  nameless 
depths  of  common  vileness.  Look  here.  It  seems  to  me  as 
clear  as  heaven's  daylight,  that  of  course  there  can  be  no  true 
marriage  with  a  common  prostitute.  And  when  a  man  defiles 
himself  with  one,  she  does  not,  cannot  thereby  become  his  wife. 
It  was  simply  an  animal,  not  a  spiritual  coming-together.  It 
could  not  therefore,  in  and  by  itself,  form  a  barrier  to  a  true 
spiritual  union  of  soul  with  soul  in  an  earthly  marriage." 

"No,"  answered  Harry,  gloomily.  "But  the  fact  that  he 
cannot  offer  any  pure,  true  woman  a  pure  and  undefiled  heart,  is 
a  barrier." 

"  I  cannot  doubt  it  is  a  barrier,  as  I  said  before,  against  his 
ever  living  out  the  first  and  most  blessed  life-plan  God  could 
give  him  in  respect  to  woman's  love.  But  I  cannot  believe  there 
is  not  another,  though  perhaps  a  lower  plan,  yet  offered  him.  All 
the  New  Testament — nay,  the  whole  Bible — is  but  a  delusion  and 
mockery,  if,  should  their  earthly  life  be  spared,  a  man  or  woman 
that  has  sinned  may  not  live  (after  sincere  repentance)  an 
orderly,  beautiful,  harmonious  life  on  some  plan  or  other.  And 
I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  such  life  to  be  lived  by  you,  unless 
it  be  a  wedded  one — unless  you  have  some  true  and  noble-hearted 
loving  woman's  heart  to  beat  with  yours  in  sympathy,  in  work 
and  aspiration  as  well  as  in  rest  and  domestic  joys.  Depend 
upon  it,  Hal,  you  can't  be  happy  and  perfect  without.  But  if 
you  are  both  justified  in  marrying,  and  are  called  upon  to  marry 
— and  since  there  is  no  poor  sinful  soul  that  has  a  special  right 
to  and  a  solemn  claim  upon  you — clearly  then  it  must  be  better, 
righter  in  every  way,  that  you  should  marry  the  purest,  truest, 
noblest  woman,  that  is  willing  to  have  you — willing,  mind,  when 
she  knows  all  your  history." 

"  I  see,"  murmured  Fortescue.     "You  talk  like  a  book." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  furthermore,  you  know,  Harry — (none  of 
your  chaff,  mind!)"  continued  Arlington,  as  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  leaning  against  the  doorpost, 'Jooked  up  to  the  stars, 
"  that  if  a  true  woman,  ivhen  young,  can  love  and  marry  some  one 
as  pure  and  loving  as  herself,  that,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  her 
best  and  most  heavenly  life-plan,  so  far  as  earthly  (perhaps 
heavenly)  happiness  is  concerned.  But  if  from  any  cause,  save 
that  of  sin,  she  does  not  form  such  a  union  then, — a  life  in  some 
respects  even  higher,  more  blessed,  may  be  reserved  for  her  by 
marrying  in  later  years  one  who  has  fought  and  suffered  and 
been  struck  down  in  the  deadly  fight — made  captive,  perhaps,  for 
a  time,  and  wrought   even  to  its  accursed  slavery,  but  one  who 
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has  nevertheless  welcomed  a  Redeemer's  deliverance,  who  has 
fought  his  way  in  the  strength  of  that  redemption  out  of  his 
slavery,  and  come  forth  nobly — ah !  it  may  be — (I've  known 
such) — grandly  victorious.  Indeed,  when  one  thinks  of  all  the 
ill  resisted  by  some  of  those  over  whose  fall  in  any  particular 
we  mourn  the  most  deeply,  may  we  not  live  to  find  in  another 
world  that  we  and  the  angels  of  God  have  to  look  up  to  them 
with  far  deeper  reverence  than  to  many  another  soul  that  may 
indeed  have  kept  itself  free  from  that  particular  sin,  but  which 
has  been  more  grievously  defiled  by  selfishness,  pride,  mammon- 
worship,  and  egotistic  ambition?  And  one  last  word  more" 
(dropping  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  as  he  turned  from  gazing 
upwards  and  faced  his  friend) :  "can  we  not  believe,  Harry,  that 
many  a  woman  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  realize  her  first 
young  dream  of  girlish  love  would  feel  it  an  infinite  privilege  to 
be  asked  by  the  once  sorrowful,  and  nobly  penitent  and  loftily 
striving  soul  to  share  his  home,  and  be  to  him  a  blessing  from 
our  Father  in  Heaven, till  death  should  them  part  ?  Oh,  Harry! 
true  friend  through  all  my  troubles,  God  grant  you  that  blessing!" 

Harry  could  only  again  take  his  friend's  hand  in  silence.  But 
never  in  all  the  warmth  of  their  first  youthful  cronyship, — never 
throughout  the  varied  and  stormy  seasons  of  their  later  and 
much-tried  friendship, — had  there  been  so  deep  a  pulse  of 
brother's  love  beating  in  their  hearts  for  one  another,  as  in 
that  hour. 

"Well,"  quoth  Harry  at  last,  with  some  solemnity,  as  they 
strolled  towards  the  house,  and  saw  the  bright  lights  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  ladies,  in  their  evening  muslins,  at  the 
piano,  "  I  can  only  say  that  if  that  woman  "  (pointing  to  Miss 
Heron,  as  she  stood  by  the  piano)  "  can  love  me,  Gerry,  I  shall 
love  her  scarcely  less  passionately,  and  with  a  far  higher,  less 
selfish  love,  than  I  ever  could  have  given  in  my  younger  years." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,  Harry.  Thank  you  for  telling  me  what 
you  have  now  said." 

The  following  evening,  when  the  stars  again  came  out,  and 
the  song  of  the  birds  was  hushed,  and  most  of  the  party  were 
gathered  once  more  round  the  piano  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
some  one  said,  "  Oh,  where  is  Miss  Heron  ?  we  cannot  sing  this 
song  without  her  contralto,"  some  one  else  noticed  that  Harry 
Fortescue  also  was  absent,  and  Miss  Fortescue  dexterously 
guided  on  the  evening  without  further  inconvenient  inquiries. 

Yes,  they  sat  together  there — in-  hat  "  L'Allegro  "  bower, — 
the  doctor  and  the  lady;    and  he  had  folded  her  to  his  heart, 
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and  their  tears  were  mingling — for  such  love  cometh  with  tears 
— but  tears  of  infinite  thankfulness  and  joy.  And  then  she  told 
him  how  he  had  brought  her  a  diviner  peace  and  joy  than  she 
had  ever'dreamed  of,  even  in  her  brightest  youthful  days ;  and 
he  whispered  that  it  was  Heaven's  wedding  dower,  placed  in  his 
hands  to  bestow  on  her,  in  part  recompense  for  the  wonderful 
gladness  she  had  brought  to  him,  yet  more  for  the  work  she 
had  done  in  the  service  of  Him  who  bore  the  Cross  and  the 
Crown. 

"And  most  of  all,"  she  whispered,  "for  the  share  we  both 
have  in  His  love  !     Ah  !  Dr.  Fortescue " 

"  Doctor  !  "  exclaimed  her  lover.  "  Call  me  Harry,  if  you 
love  me." 

"  Well  then,  dear,  dear  Harry,  after  hearing  all  your  history, 
let  me  tell  you  as  truly  as  ever  woman  spoke  to  the  man  whom 
she  loves  best  on  earth,  I  feel  it,  and  shall  feel  it  while  life 
lasts,  to  be  just  the  holiest  privilege  and  most  blessed  human 
service  in  which  I  could  be  engaged,  to  minister  henceforth  to 
your  happiness  and  strength  and  peace — to  give  you  all  the  love 
this  poor  and  rather  battered  old  heart  can  offer,  and  all  the  help 
my  weak  woman's  powers  can  afford." 

"  Can  you  indeed  feel  all  this  ?  "  said  he,  holding  her  a  little 
from  him,  and  gazing  at  her  with  a  look  in  which  intense  affec- 
tion and  gratitude  were  mingled  with  a  strangely  touching  sur- 
prise and  humility. 

She  answered  that  look  by  whispering  softly,  "  Oh,  Dr. — I 
mean  Harry — if  I  could  only  show  you  how  I  have  looked  up  to 
you  ever  since  I  first  knew  you  in  your  professional  work,  with 
such  respect — and — and — but  you'll  spare  me  telling  you  the 
rest  of  that.     But  if  I  could  tell  you  also  of  the  terrible  solitude 

in  which  I  have  lived — oh,  Harry! "     A  passionate  flood  of 

tears  came  to  her  relief — very,  very  sweet,  for  he  kissed  them 
away  ;  and  that  loneliness  she  knew  was  gone — never  to  return. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  that  day,  there  was  another  wedding 
at  the  old  parish  church  near  Neville  Court,  and  though  very 
quiet,  it  was  a  Fvery  happy  one.  And  once  more  the  ever 
faithful,  ever  amiable  little  Lord  Edward  stood  in  that  church 
as  a  groomsman,  and  whispered  to  Harry,  that  next  to  piping 
to  those  poor  cadgers  in  Drury  Lane,  there  was  no  fun  like 
dancing  at  a  good  fellow's  wedding. 

And  a  few  months  later  still,  one  evening  in  the  height  of 
summer,  just  after  Parliament  had  broken  up,  and  everybody 
who  was  anybody,  at  least  in  London,  was  thinking  how  good  it 
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would  be  for  u  my  dear  husband,"  or  "  my  good  little  wife,"  or 
"the  dear  children,"  to  go  to  the  sea-side,  a  merry  party  of  six 
sat  round  the  tea-table  in  the  drawing-room  of  a  marine  villa 
looking  on  the  sea  at  a  certain  small  watering-place  on  the  south- 
east coast,  while  a  certain  young  Hercules  toddled  or  crawled 
about  between  their  feet.  They  were  very  merry,  those  old 
friends,  and  the  new  beloved  also,  who  had  been  drawn  into  the 
circle  to  make  the  odd  man  even.  Very  merry  indeed  ;  and  as 
the  windows  were  open,  the  silvery  laugh  of  Madame  Leila,  who 
seemed  to  think  the  others  might  play  propriety  without  her  help, 
was  to  be  heard  almost  across  the  esplanade  in  front,  i.e.  the 
garden  part  of  it.  And  if  anybody  had  heard  it,  out  on  the 
terrace,  or  even  next  door,  whether  they  were  sad  or  mirthful, 
they  must  have  been  in  a  cantankerous  mood  not  to  have  been 
the  better  for  hearing  it.  It  seemed  to  pass  into  you  and  through 
you  like  a  combination  of  sunshine  and  summer  lightning;  and 
you  felt  better  and  happier  for  an  hour  after  you  had  heard  it. 
As  for  Miss  Tylney  and  Ellen,  they  seemed  to  have  attained  the 
summit  of  their  aspirations,  and  to  be  silently  singing  in  serene 
felicity,  "Nunc  dimittis," — for  which  dismission,  however,  they 
were  still  a  great  deal  too  young  and  useful  and  happy. 

"Well,  I  declare,"  began  Mrs.  Gerald  Arlington,  when  the 
tea-things  had  been  removed,  and  Hercules  had  been  carried  off 
in  a  somnolent  condition,  "  I  hardly  know  which  is  most  delight- 
ful— sitting  here  and  listening  to  you  all  talking  nonsense,  or 
sitting  in  that  stage  box  at Theatre." 

"  Credat  jfudccus,"  murmured  Harry  Fortescue  scornfully. 
"  As  if  that  estimable,  but  deluded  young  lady,  Gerry,  were  ever 
happier  in  her  whole  life,  than  when  the  audience  called  you 
forth  last  week  and  brayed  their  senseless  applause  till  her  head 
ached." 

"You  are  slightly  mistaken,  my  dear  sir.  It  was  Gerald  who 
was  so  happy.  /  was  ashamed  to  see  him  so  much  excited  with 
that  long  over-due  recognition  of  his  remarkable  dramatic  genius. 
/  liked  listening  for  the  first  time  to  his  pulpit  vagaries  in  Drury 
Lane  far  better.  Oh,  I'm  afraid  that  may  be  a  bit  of  a  story! 
Wasn't  it  delicious,  Gerry?  The  finest  fun  !  And  only  think  !  ^in 
consequence  of  strawberries  and  cream,  and  coals  of  fire),  even 
Snarley  was  melted  !  " 

"Ah,  my  dear  Doctor,  how  very  clever  you  must  be  to  have  got 
that  manager  to  have  it  acted  after  all!" 

Of  course  he  was — the  good  Doctor.  For  by  incredible  effort 
and  unshaken  persistency,  trying  again  and  again  in  all  directions, 
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he  had  at  last  actually  interested  a  leading  actor  so  thoroughly 
in  Gerald's  drama,  all  unknown  to  the  author,  that  the  said 
enlightened  manager  had  put  it  on  the  stage,  and  found  that 
thereby  he  and  the  actor  and  the  author  had  achieved  a  brilliant 
success.  On  the  first  night  of  performance,  the  hero  and  heroine 
having  been  overwhelmed  with  plaudits  and  bouquets,  the  author 
was  called  for,  amid  a  storm  of  applause,  and  as  Gerald  stood  up 
and  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  and  felt  that  the  passionate 
dream  of  his  early  life  had  been  fulfilled,  he  wondered  much  that 
such  a  moment  should  once  have  seemed  to  him  the  highest 
pitch  of  human  felicity.  Yet  he  was  grateful,  and  very  glad  also, 
that  the  people  seemed  so  happy,  and  that  he  had  been  enabled 
to  make  them  so.  But  he  was  especially,  and  almost  passion- 
ately, glad  that  a  grand  art  (for  so  he  still  profoundly  believed 
the  drama  to  be)  should  be  having  another  legitimate  triumph ; 
and  that  in  the  hands  of  an  actor  and  actress  of  high  character 
and  real  genius,  it  should  be  exerting  its  ennobling  and  educating 
influence  on  large  numbers  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Hence  he 
and  Leila  found  they  agreed  as  much  as  in  bygone  days  respecting 
Schiller's  views  of  "  aesthetic  culture." 

"Why,  Gerry  !"  said  the  Doctor,  in  reply  to  Leila's  compliment, 
"  I  was  afraid  you  might  be  trying  to  make  us  believe — hypocrite 
as  you  are — that  you  had  lost  all  faith  in  the  '  Play-impulse  ' 
which  you  used  to  talk  about  so  gloomily ;  and  I  wanted  to 
show  the  world  what  an  impulse,  nevertheless,  you  once  had  for 
'Play.'" 

u  And  could  give  to  '  Play,'  "  remarked  his  wife.  "But  mind, 
Schiller  says  that  Play — real  Play — is  higher  than  work." 

"  Granted,"  observed  Miss  Tylney ;  "but  Gerald  told  us  last 
Sunday  that  the  highest  work  is  the  truest  play — in  fact,  that  in 
the  divine  nature  and  the  divine  life,  work  and  play  are  one, 
blended  in  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  harmony." 

"Thank  you,  aunt  Carry,"  said  Leila,  with  subdued  eagerness. 
"  And  does  any  one  besides  myself  remember  how  he  also  told 
the  poor  grimy  toilers  that  they  might  do  some,  even  of  their 
work,  in  the  spirit  of  play,  and  that  he  was  going  to  have  an 
Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  the  Mission  Room,  for 
which  they  were  to  make  all  sorts  of  pretty  and  useful  things  in 
their  leisure  hours,  and  so  to  do  some  work  every  day  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Great  Artificer  and  Divine  Artist,  who  always  works 
to  music,  and  not  for  wages  but  for  love." 

"  Thereby  also  learning,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Fortcscue,  "  to  put 
a  little  music  and  play  even  into  their  daily  bread-earning  work.'' 
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"I  say,  Nelly,"  said  Fortescue,  turning  to  his  sister,  "the 
Mission's  doing  a  little  good,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  yes  indeed,"  replied  Ellen,  with  a  happy  little  sigh  of 
thankfulness.  "  But  not  merely  by  cherishing  this  incompre- 
hensible play-impulse." 

Then  Leila's  merry  laugh  rang  out,  and  she  said,  "That's 
pretty  well  for  a  lady  who  is  always  having  concerts  and  theatri- 
cals, and  giving  a  grand  impulse  to  every  conceivable  form  of 
aesthetic  play  in  her  own  house.  But  Lady  Ellen,  we  do  believe 
in  something  higher  even  than  all  that  at  the  Mission  :  don't  we, 
Doctor?  Oh,  Gerry!  will  you  quote  for  the  benefit  of  listeners 
and  sceptics  a  beautiful  passage  in  Channing's  '  Essay  on  Fene- 
lon,'  which  once  in  your  unconverted,  heathenish  condition  you 
wanted  to  quote  to  me  as  describing  the  divine  influences  of  Art  ? 
Because  I  happened  to  know  that  recently,  from  rather  a  higher 
point  of  view,  you  have  quoted  it  to  profoundly  appreciating 
costermongers,  and  the  cream  of  the  nobility  besides,  as 
describing  the  state  where  all  beauty,  goodness,  and  energy 
combine  to  raise  what  is  human  and  earthly  up  to  the  Divine." 

"Yes,  do,"  said  Miss  Tylney.  "  It  is  that  passage  which  you 
said  had  such  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  a  passage  in 
'  Schiller's  Letters/  but  of  a  far  higher  order." 

So  Gerald  repeated  the  following  : — ■ 

"  The  word  which  Fenelon  has  most  frequently  used  to  express  the  happiness 
to  which  the  mind  ascends  by  a  supreme  love  of  God,  is  '  Peace,'— perhaps  the 
most  expressive  which  language  affords.  We  fear,  however,  that  its  full  import 
is  not  always  received.  There  is  a  twofold  peace.  The  first  is  negative.  It 
is  relief  from  disquiet  and  corroding  care.  It  is  repose  after  conflict  and  storms. 
But  there  is  another  and  a  higher  peace,  to  which  this  is  but  the  prelude — a 
'  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,'  and  properly  called  the  'king- 
dom of  God  within  us.'  This  state  is  anything  but  negative.  It  is  the  highest 
and  most  strenuous  action  of  the  soul,  but  an  entirely  harmonious  action,  in 
which  all  our  powers  and  affections  are  blended  in  a  beautiful  proportion,  and 
sustain  and  perfect  one  another.  It  is  more  than  silence  after  storms.  It  is  as 
the  concord  of  all  melodious  sounds.  Has  the  reader  never  known  a  season 
when,  in  the  fullest  flow  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  the  universal  action  of  the 
soul,  an  inward  calm,  profound  as  midnight  silence,  yet  bright  as  the  still 
summer  noon — full  of  joy,  yet  unbroken  by  one  throb  of  tumultuous  passion — 
has  been  breathed  through  his  spirit,  and  given  him  a  glimpse  and  a  presage  of 
the  serenity  of  a  happier  world  ?  Of  this  character  is  the  peace  of  Religion.  It 
is  a  conscious  harmony  with  God  and  the  creation  ;  an  alliance  of  love  with  all 
beings  ;  a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure  and  happy  ;  a  surrender  of  every  sepa- 
rate will  and  interest  ;  a  participation  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  universe ;  an 
entire  concord  of  purpose  with  its  Infinite  Original.  This  is  peace,  and  the  true 
happiness  of  man  ;  and  we  think  that  human  nature  has  never  entirely  lost  sight 
of  this  its  great  end.     It  has  always  sighed  for  a  repose  in  which  energy  of 
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thought  and  will  might  be  tempered  with  an  all-pervading  tranquillity.     We 

seem  to  discover  aspirations  after  this  good — a  dim  consciousness  of  it in  all 

ages  of  the  world.  We  think  we  see  it  in  those  systems  of  Oriental  and 
Grecian  philosophy  which  proposed,  as  the  consummation  of  present  virtue  a 
release  from  all  disquiet,  and  an  intimate  union  and  harmony  with  the  Divine 
mind.  We  even  think  that  we  trace  this  consciousness,  this  aspiration,  in  the 
works  of  ancient  Art  which  time  has  spared  to  us,  in  which  the  sculptor 
aiming  to  embody  his  deepest  thoughts  of  human  perfection,  has  joined  with  the 
fulness  of  life  and  strength  a  repose  which  breathes  into  the  spectator  an 
admiration  as  calm  as  it  is  exalted.  Man,  we  believe,  never  wholly  loves  the 
sentiment  of  his  true  good.  There  are  yearnings  and  sighings  which  he  does 
not  himself  comprehend,  which  break  forth  alike  in  his  prosperous  and  in  his 
adverse  seasons,  which  betray  a  deep,  indestructible  faith  in  a  good  that  he  has 
not  found,  and  which,  in  proportion  as  they  grow  distinct,  rise  to  God,  and 
concentrate  the  soul  in  Him  as  at  once  its  life  and  rest — the  fountain  at  once 
of  energy  and  peace."  * 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes  after  Gerald  had  ceased. 
Then,  some  one  sighing,  whispered,  "  Beautiful !  "  while  another 
answered,  "  And  oh,  how  true  !  "  and  Harry  whispered  to  his 
wife,  "I  like  that:  it  speaks  of  healing  and  health,  which  is  the 
Greek  for  salvation." 

"You  see,  Nelly,"  said  Leila,  after  another  short  pause,  "we 
have  some  value  for  religion  as  well  as  for  play  in  our  lawless 
conventicle." 

"  Lilybell,"  said  Miss  Fortescue,  "  I  know  more  of  the  Chris- 
tian influence  of  that  conventicle  than  you  fancy.  I  know  how 
it  has  been  converting  a  few  polished  people,  as  well  as  a  °-ood 
many  roughs,  and  I  think  I  know,  too,  that  the  fortunate  mis- 
sionary there  feels  that  when  scores  of  rich  and  learned  and 
titled  folk — clergymen  and  working  men,  etc.,  etc. — all  come  to 
see  what  he's  doing,  and  ask  him  to  come  and  show  them  how, 
or  otherwise  to  help  them  to  do  the  same  thing  in  other  dark 
places,  both  he  and  you  are  much  happier  than  even  when  you 
were  at  the  theatre  the  other  night." 

"  Oh,  Nelly,  Nelly !  "  said  Leila  softly,  as  she  put  her  arms 
round  Ellen's  neck  and  kissed  her,  "  you  know  all  about  us." 

"Gerald,"  said  Mrs.  Fortescue,  "  nevertheless  wants  a  little 
encouragement,  I  think,  in  spite  of  his  countesses  and  clergymen 
and  converted  costermongers.  I  found  him  the  other  day  almost 
heart-broken  over  some  flagrant  backsliding." 

"  Pardon  me,  fair  lady,"  replied  Gerald,  "  it  was  only  over  my 
own  stupidity  and  mistakes.  One  learns  to  take  other  people's 
follies  and  sins  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  our  own  which 
always  take  us  by  surprise." 

*  Channing's  Works — Essay  on  Fenelon. 
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"  Gerald's  humility,"  observed  Harry,  "  reminds  me  of  that 
illustrious  and  venerable  party  who  gave  him  a  novel  idea  last 
night  for  his  next  sermon.  You  wrote  it  all  down,  didn't  you  ? 
Let's  have  it,  Gerry ;   it's  well  worth  remembering." 

"  An  old  gentleman,  then,  of  serene  and  majestic  aspect,  came 
to  my  Bible-class  yesterday  evening,  and  when  it  was  over  came 
up  to  me  and  chatted  with  me  in  a  wonderful  way.  But  when  I 
found  out  his  name  I  didn't  wonder  any  more,  until  he  spoke 
thus  as  he  rose  to  depart  : — '  Good-night,  young  man,  and  God 
be  with  you  !  You  are  doing  a  good  work,  and  you  need  never 
be  cast  down  at  any  amount  of  conscious  failure.  I  am  popu- 
larly, though  perhaps  erroneously,  supposed  to  have  done  a  little, 
a  very  little,  for  the  welfare  of  my  fellow-creatures — at  least,  fool- 
ish friends  have  told  me  so.  Well,  I  have  been  young,  and  now 
I  am  old,  and  have  worked  hard  all  my  days.  Like  you  I  once 
wrote  a  drama  and  a  tale.  Like  you  I  once  toiled  in  a  counting- 
house,  and  have  laboured  as  a  minister  of  Christ — laboured  like 
3'ou,  not  to  save  the  rich,  but  the  toilers  and  the  poor.  I  have 
preached  (as  you  will  probably  have  done  before  you  die)  many 
hundreds  of  sermons,  and  made  some  thousands  of  speeches,  in 
most  towns,  and  every  county  of  our  land.  I  have  filled  reams 
of  paper  with  print,  and  have  formed  various  organizations.  I 
hope  it  has  not  all  been  quite  in  vain  for  the  cause  of  the  Master 
whom  I  love  and  desire  to  serve.  But  I  tell  you  this,  young  man, 
— I  have  very  seldom  delivered  a  sermon,  or  given  an  address,  or 
made  a  speech, — never  formed  a  society,  or  helped  to  set  a 
great  reform  in  motion,  or  talked  to  an  individual  sinner  con- 
cerning his  unclean  ways, — but  I  thought  when  I  had  done,  What 
a  muddle  I  have  made  of  it !  How  much  better  it  might  have 
been  done  !     What  a  noodle  I  have  been  !  "' 

"  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  Harry,  amid  a  gentle  chorus  of  laughter. 
"  But  was  that  the  finish  ?" 

"  No,  the  wind-up  was  the  jolliest  part;  for  he  concluded  as  he 
took  my  hand  graciously  and  very  winningly, — '  So  that  now,  you 
see,  as  I  look  back  on  the  past,  young  friend,  my  whole  life  seems 
to  me  like  a  blurred  and  blotted  manuscript,  full  of  erasures, 
interlineations,  and  mistakes.  But  my  consolation,  Mr.  Arling- 
ton, is  this — that  as  I  often  give  a  wretched  scrawl  just  in  that 
miserable  state  to  my  printer,  and  he  sends  it  back  to  me — oh  so 
marvellously  transformed  :  clean,  bright,  white,  and  clear,  a  joy 
to  behold,  without  an  error  or  a  blot — yes,  with  every  word  I 
wrote — so  at  my  death  I  believe  God,  who  is  great  and  merciful, 
will  give  the  poor  ugly  manuscript  of  my  labours  and  life  to  the 
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heavenly  printing-press,  and  that  there  it  may  be  transformed  ; 
every  word  as  I  wrote  it — as  I  left  it — but  transformed  into  lines 
of  purity  and  beauty,  beautiful  and  clean.  Do  not  be  discouraged, 
young  man — farewell.'     And  then  he  went  his  way." 

"  Quaint  old  gentleman,"  said  Harry. 

"  Dear  old  gentleman,"  said  Miss  Fortescue.  "  He  had  a 
right,  no  doubt,  to  encourage  anybody." 

"  Grand  old  man,"  said  Leila,  proudly. 

"  I  believe  it's  all  a  myth,"  said  Harry.  "  Gerald  had  just 
been  correcting  the  proof  of  a  tract  for  the  mission " 

"  Not  a  '  goody  '  one,"  remarked  Lily. 

"  And  fell  asleep  over  it,  and  dreamed  a  dream." 

"Infidel !  "  exclaimed  Gerald,  amidst  a  chorus  of  laughter. 

But  after  awhile  the  mirth  softened  down,  as  the  shades  of 
evening  gathered;  and,  at  length,  they  sat  silently  looking  out 
into  the  dreamy,  purple  sky,  where  a  star  or  two  began  to  appear. 
All  seemed  to  be  realizing  the  meaning  of  Channing's  definition 
of  Peace,  each  in  his  or  her  own  way ;  and  as  the  twilight 
deepened,  each  serenely  confessed  it  to  the  one  nearest  them. 
And  then  Miss  Tylney  and  Miss  Fortescue  wished  them  good- 
night, and  went  home.  But  the  others  continued  sitting  silently, 
gazing  where  the  sunset  had  once  been.  And  then  they  found 
the  sky  had  rapidly  grown  dark ;  suddenly  a  streak  !  a  glare  of 
light!  blinding  in  its  dazzling  radiance,  lighting  up  the  sea  out 
to  the  horizon,  and  showing  more  than  one  gallant  vessel  rising 
and  falling  on  the  waves  ;  and  then — the  tremendous  report,  and 
the  solemn  roll  of  the  thunder-peal.  Again,  again  ! — and  the 
far-off  ships  beat  bravely  up  against  the  squall,  or  ran  cheerily 
before  it,  and  so  passed  away  to  their  destinations. 

#  ■*  *  *  *  * 

At  length  all  again  was  silent,  save  the  distant  muffled  beat 
of  the  waves  upon  the  shore.  The  stars  shone  radiantly  forth. 
And  Gerald  sententiously  remarked,  "  Our  time  of  trouble,  vener- 
able friends,  was  but  as  a  thunderstorm  in  the  gloom  of  twilight 
— we  are  under  the  star-lit  sky  once  more." 

"  Encore,"  murmured  Harry,  but  presently  added,  not  irre- 
verently, "  God  be  thanked  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Leila,  "  and  have  you  noticed  that  most  people 
speak  as  if  life  began  with  the  morning  ?  We  say,  rather  in 
the  evening,  don't  we,  Gerry?  Yes,"  continued  she,  looking  at 
her  husband,  while  her  eyes  glowed  like  stars  themselves,  "we 
are  marching  on  now  through  the  star-lit  night.  Do  you  know 
what  comes  next,  Esther?  ", 
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"  No,  not  precisely,"  answered  Mrs.  Fortescue.     "  Do  tell  me  ! " 

"  Gerry,  do  tell  her,"  said  Lilybell,  coaxingly-imperious ;  "  it  is  so 
nice." 

"That  boy  will  scoff,"  replied  Gerald. 

"  No,  Esther  has  tamed  and  sweetened  me, — go  on." 

"  Do  you  remember,  then,"  began  Gerald,  "  oh  Son  of  Sarcasm, 
chaffing  me  in  old  times  for  quoting  everlastingly  a  certain  German 
poem  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do,  my  Gerry,"  answered  Harry,  with  languid  pleasure, 
like  a  purring  cat;  "a  poem  called  'The  Idiot's  (h)allooing,'  wasn't 
it  ?  " 

"  Die  Idealen  !  incorrigible  sinner !  "  exclaimed  Leila.  "  Shall 
we  go  into  another  room,  Esther,  and  leave  him  alone  in  the  dark  ?  " 

"  No,  please  don't ;  I'm  afraid  of  ghosts.  But  Gerry  was  once. 
Go  on,  Gerry." 

"  I  remember  the  poem,"  said  Esther,  "  and  she  shan't  make  mock 
at  it,  Mr.  Arlington ;  it's  beautiful.  Do  tell  us  what  you  were  thinking 
of?  " 

"  Yes,  do,  my  infant,"  drawled  Harry,  amiably  ;  "  I  want  to  grow- 
more  romantic,  for  Esther  is — very." 

He  became  animated  all  at  once,  as  if  from  a  sudden  pang,  ex- 
claiming "  Oh  !  "  Then,  "  Speak  !  speak  !  "  cried  he  :  "  sing  !  " 

"  I  address  my  remarks  to  the  ladies,"  replied  Gerry,  severely. 
"Mrs.  Fortescue,  do  you  remember  how,  in  Schiller's  poem,  in 
describing  his  youth,  he  says, — 

"  '  Wis  tanzte  vor  des  Leben's  Waged. 
Die  luftige  Begleitung  her'?" 

The  two  ladies  continued  the  beautiful  verse, — 

"  '  Die  Liebe  mit  dem  sussen  Lohne 
Das  Gluck  mit  seinem  goldnen  Kranz. 
Der  Ruhm  mit  seiner  Sternenkrone, 
Die  Wahrheit  in  der  Sonne  glanz.'  " 

"  And  then  you  remember,"  continued  Gerald,  "  how  mourn- 
fully he  describes  the  gradual  vanishing  of  all  these  bright  and 
glorious  forms, — 

"  '  Und  immer  stiller,  wards  and  immer 
Verlassner  auf  dem  rauhen  Steg.'  "  * 

[And  one  by  one  were  all  eclipsed,  1 
While  gloomy  night-clouds  gathered  round  his  way.] 

"  Oh  ye  beloved  individuals  !  the  unspeakable  dreariness  of  that 

*  See  p.  213. 
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most  mournful  of  pictures!"  murmured   Gerald,  putting  his  hands 
before  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  distressing  vision. 
"  Tell  her  the  rest,  Gerry,"  said  Leila  plaintively. 
"Well  then,  you  see,  Esther,"  continued  Gerald,  "that  once,  when 
in  the  dismallest  of  moods  in  the  darkest  time  of  trouble,  I  happened 
to  come  upon  this  old  friend  in  the  poem,  and  was  imaging  to  myself 
Schiller's  beautiful  youth    in  his  radiant  car,  with  all  those  brilliant 
sprites  attendant,  and  then  watched  them  all  deserting  him  one  by 
one  '  as  night  closed  over   him,'  and   '  ever  stiller — stiller  ever  ' — till 
he  was  left  utterly  alone.      You   know   what  all   that  means,  Mrs. 
Fortescue  ?  " 

"  Did  once  know,"  answered  Esther,  softly. 

"  Well,  what  Lilybell  means  is, — that  while  I  was  once  musing  on 
that  melancholy  vision,  something  came  over  me  like  a  whisper  from 
heaven,  with  perhaps  just  a  ray  or  two  of  such  a  light  as  shone  once 
in  full  glory  round  a  few  shepherds  on  Palestine  hills,  and  I  wrote  it 
down,  very  clumsily,  for  the  benefit  of  Leila  and  posterity  ;  and  it 
was  something  to  this  effect,  I  believe  :  —  That  the  forlorn  and 
miserable  youth,  though  encompassed  then  with  night  and  loneliness, 
had  really  been  travelling  all  along  with  his  face  towards  the  East, 
though  he  didn't  know  it ;  and  so  he  was  marching  on  and  on,  till 
at  length  he  met  the  morning  light, — the  glorious  '  rosy-fingered 
Dawn.'  And  I  thought  Schiller's  '  Jungling '  (Youth)  represented 
Humanity,  but  that  Schiller  forgot, — that  most  men  naturally  know 
not,  or  forget  in  their  hours  of  darkness, — they  begin  life  at  eventide, 
not  as  usually  supposed,  in  the  morning,  and  that  they  are  walking 
on  through  the  night  into  the  great  Auroral  blessedness  which 
awaits  all  God's  children,  where  they  shall  meet  again  that  '  luftige 
Kegleitung" — the  bright  and  joyous  company  whom  they  once  lost 
in  the  darkness.  Aye,  and  shall  meet  there  "  (the  speaker  paused 
an  instant)  "their  Father,  and  His  holy  Son, — their  Elder  Brother, 
who,  though  they  knew  it  not,  had  never  deserted  them  at 
all." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
Harry  whispered  softly  to  his  wife,  "  Depend  upon  it,  that  will  appear 
in  his  next  Sunday  evening  discourse  ;  "  but  his  eyes  even  in  the  semi- 
darkness  gleamed  with  so  much  wistful  admiration  and  love  for  the 
poetic  missionary,  that  Esther  forgave  him.  Then  she  put  out  her 
hand  to  Gerald,  and  said,  ''Thank  you."  And  Leila  added,  with 
her  soft,  sweet  voice,  a  little  shyly — "  The  Dawn,  1  think,  has  just 
begun  to  peep  over  the  eastern  hills  already  for  all  of  US." 

"  It  will   soon  peep  over  those  chimney-pots   if  we  don't  (  ut.  nn 
deary,"  said  the  Doctor  in  a   stage  whisper    to    his  wife  .    "but    I    do 
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like  my  Gerry's  parables,"  he  added  aloud,  and  apologetically;  "they 
make  me  feel  so  good,  Leila";  and  he  rose  to  go. 

"  Then  I  forgive  you,  coxcomb,"  answered  that  saucy  young  lady, 
and  you  may  come  again  to  see  us  once  or  twice  before  the  sun 
finally  rises.  I  don't  know  whether  we  shall  be  at  home  to  you  when 
when  we're  actually  in  heaven,  and  the  angels  visit  us.  So  make 
the  most  of  your  present  advantages  on  earth.     Farewell." 

Thereupon  Harry  and  his  wife  went  away  to  their  home,  and  left 
Leila  and  Gerald  in  theirs ;  each  pair  with  their  faces  certainly  set 
towards  the  East,  meeting  the  sunrise,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
reader  (if  not  fast  asleep)  may  be  doing  also. 

And  as  Gerald  returned  to  the  parlour  from  seeing  his  friends  to 
the  door,  he  heard  his  wife  softly  singing  a  favourite  hymn  to  a 
beloved  old  tune,  and  forthwith  joined  in  with  her, — 

"  Here  Faith  and  Love  and  Hope  unite 
To  lift  the  soul  above  : 
But  Love  alone  for  aye  abides — 
Eternal  changeless  Love  ! 

Oh  holy  Love — unfading  light  ! 

Oh  shall  it  ever  be, 
That  after  all  our  sorrows  here 

Thy  Sabbath  we  shall  see?" 

"  What !  tears,  love  ?  "  said  Gerald,  as  his  wife  stopped. 

"  Ah,  but  of  such  unmistakable  joy,  my  Gerry  !  There  are  some 
joys,  you  know,  that  can  be  uttered  in  this  world  only  in  that 
fashion." 

"  True  ;  and  is  there  not  always  a  rainbow  in  them,  Lilybell  ?  " 

Then  the  piano  was  shut,  and  they  kneeled  together  in  prayer ; 
and  so  we  leave  them  all,  looking  onward  to  the  Sunrise,  and  up 
to  heaven.  Peace  be  with  them,  and  with  those  who  have  loved 
them,  and  especially  with  those  who  have  borne  with  their 
"  Experiences  "  patiently,  if  not  lovingly  ! 


THE    END. 
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